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PREFACE. 



The following ^Scenes and Adventures^ are 
based upon the German works of Charles 
Sealsfield, a writer &r less known in this ccmn- 
try than his genius entitles him to be. I have 
here condensed and thrown together some of 
their most striking and interesting passages; 
using much compression, aiming at i-endering 
the spirit rather than the letter, occasionally — 
when for connection's sake, or other reasons, it 
appeared advisable — introducing original pas- 
sagea I venture to believe my rifacimenH bet- 
ter adapted to English tastes than would be a 
complete and literal translation of any one of 
Mr. Sealfield's numerous works. 



Those persons wliom the perosal of this vol- 
ume may render coiions to know more of a 
German-American writer whose name was long 
a mystery in Germany, ai^ referred to my arti- 
cles in Blackwoo^a Edinburgh Magazine^ No. 
oooLn., and in No. lxxiv. of the Foreign Qaa/r- 
terJy Iteview. 

FREDERICK HARDMAN. 
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CHAPTEB I. 



THE CYPRESS SWAMP. 

• 

It was a sultry September afternoon in the year 
18 — . My friend Carleton and myself had been for 
three days wandering in the prairies, and had nearly 
filled our tin boxes and other receptacles with speci- 
mens of rare and curions plants. The penalty of onr 
zeal as naturalists had been a complete roasting 
from the sun, which had shot down its rays during 
the whole time of our ramble, with an ardor only 
to be appreciated by those who have visited the 
prairies of Louisiana. What made matters worse, 
our little store of wine had been nearly expended; 
some taffia, with which we had replenished our flasks, 
had also disappeared ; and the scanty supplies of 
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water we had been able to dificover contained bo 
much vegetable and animal matter, as to be nndrink- 
able, unless in some way qualified. In this dilemma, 
we came to a halt iftider a clump of hickory trees, 
and dispatched Martin, Carleton's Acadian servant, 
upon a voyage of discovery. He had assured us that 
we must, ere long, fall in with some party of Amer- 
icans — or Cochon Yankees, as he called them — who, 
in spite of the hatred borne them by the Acadians 
and Creoles, were daily becoming more numerous 
in the country. 

After waiting, in anxious expectation of Martin's 
return, for a full hour, during which the air seemed 
to grow more and more sultry, my companion 
waxed impatient 

"What can the fellow be about?" cried he. " Give 
a blast on the horn," he added, handing me the in- 
strument ; "I cannot sound it myself, for my tongue 
cleaves to my palate from heat and drought" 

I put the horn to my mouth, and gave a blast ; 
but the tones emitted were not the clear echo-awak- 
ening sounds that cheer and strengthen the hunter ; 
they were dull and short, as though the air had 
lost all elasticity and vibration, and by its weight 
crushed back the sounds into the horn. It was a 
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warning of Bome inscmtable danger. We gazed 
aronnd ns, and saw that others were not wanting. 

The spot where we had halted was on the edge 
of one of those pine forests that extend, almost with- 
out interruption, from the hills of the C&te Gel6e 
to the Opelousa mountains, and of a vast prairie, 
sprinkled here and there with palmetto fields, clumps 
of trees, and broad patches of brushwood, which ap- 
peared mere dark specks on the immense extent of 
plain that lay before us, covered with grass of the 
brightest green, and so long as to reach up to our 
horses' shoulders. To the right was a plantation of 
palmettos, half a mile wide, bounded by a sort of 
creek or gully, whoso banks were covered with gigan- 
tic cypress trees. Beyond this, more prairie and a 
wood of evergreen oak. To the east, an impenetrable 
thicket of magnolias, papaws, oak and bean trees — 
to the north, the pine wood before mentioned. 

Such was the rich landscape we had been sur- 
rounded by, one short hour before. But now, on 
looking around, we found the scene changed. Our 
horizon was circumscribed by rising clouds of blu- 
ish gray vapor, which approached us rapidly from 
the wind quarter. Each moment this fog thick- 
ened ; the sun no longer dazzled our eyes when we 

1* 
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gazed on it, bat showed through the mifit like a 
pale red moon ; the outlines of the forest disap- 
peared, vailed from our sight by masses of vapor ; 
and the air, which, during the morning, had been 
light and elastic, although hot, became heavier and 
more diflScult to inhale. The part of the prairie 
that was stiU visible, had the appearance of a 
narrow, misty vale, inclosed between two mighty 
ranges of gray mountains, which the fog represented. 
As we gaz^d around us and beheld these strange 
phenomena, our eyes met, and we read in each 
other's countenance that embarrassment which the 
bravest and most light-hearted are apt to feel when 
hemmed in by perils of which they cannot conjec- 
ture the nature. 

" Fire qff your gun," said I to Carleton. I started 
at the alteration in my own voice. The gun went 
off, but the report seemed stifled by the compressed 
atmosphere. It did not even alarm some water-fowl 
that were plashing and floundering in the creek a 
few hundred paces from us. 

" Look at our horses I " exclaimed Carleton. " They 
are surely going mad." The animals were evidently 
uneasy. They pricked up their ears, turned half 
round, and gazed with startled eyes behind them ; 
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then strained their heads and necks in the opposite 
direction to the vapor, snorting violently, and at 
last tried to break away from the trees to which 
they were tethered. A short time previously they 
bad appeared much fatigued, but now they were all 
fire and impatience. 

^'It is impossible to remain here," said Carleton. 

"But whither shall we go?" 

"Whithersoever our horses choose to take us." 

We untied the animals and sprang upon them. 
Scarcely were we in the saddle, when they started 
off at a pace as frantic as if a pack of wolves had 
been at their heels ; and, taking the direction of the 
creek, which ran between the palmetto plantation 
and a cypress wood, they continued along its banka 
at the same wild gaUop. As we advanced, .the creek 
widened ; in place of palmettos, clumps of marsh 
reeds and rushes showed themselves here and there. 
An unearthly stillness prevailed, only broken now 
and then by the cry of a wild-goose : and even 
that had something strange and unnatural in its 
sound. 

"What can be the meaning of this?" cried 
Carleton. "I bum with heat, and yet have not 
the slightest moisture on my skin. These signs are 
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incomprehensible. For God's sake, sound fhe horn 
again." 

I did so, but this time the sound seemed forced 
back through the horn, and died away upon my 
lips. The air was so hot and parching, that our 
horses' coats, which, a short time previously, had 
been dripping with sweat, were now perfectly dry, 
and the hair plastered together as with lime ; the 
animals' tongues hung out of their mouths, and they 
panted for cooler air. 

"Look yonder!" cried Carleton, and he pointed 
to the line of the horizon, which had hitherto been 
of gray, lead-colored vapor. It was now reddish in 
the south-west quarter, and the vapor had taken 
the appearance of smoke. At the same time we 
heard a distant crackling, like a heavy running-fire 
of musketry, repeated at short intervals. Each time 
it was heard, our horses were scared and trembled. 

The creek grew rapidly wider, and the ground 
was so swampy, that we could proceed no farther. 
Seeing this, we agreed to return to the prairie, and 
to try if it were not cooler among the palmettos. 
But when we came to the place where we had 
crossed the creek, our horses refosed to take the 
leap again, and it was with the greatest di£Sculty 



^ 
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we at length forced them over. All this time the 
redness in the horizon was getting brighter, and 
the atmosphere hotter and drier; the smoke had 
spread itself over prairie, forest, and plantations. 
We continued retracing our steps as well as we 
could to the spot where we had halted. ^'See 
there,'^ said Oarleton; ^^not half an hour ago those 
reeds were as fresh and green as if they had just 
sprung out of the earth, and now look at them — 
the leaves hang down parched and curled • by the 
heat." 

The whole prairie, the whole horizon to the 
south-west, was one mass of dense smoke, through 
which the sun's disk looked scarcely brighter than 
a paper-lantern. Behind the thick curtain which 
thus concealed every thing from our view, we heard 
a loud hissing, like that of a multitude of snakes. 
The smoke was stifling and unbearable; our horses 
again turned panting round, and tore madly to- 
ward the creek. On reaching it we dismounted, 
but had the greatest difficulty to prevent them 
from leaping into the water. The streaks of red 
to our right became brighter and brighter, and 
gleamed through the huge, dark trunks of the cypress 
trees; the crackling and hissing wore louder than 
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ever. Suddenly the frightfid trath flashed upon us. 
^Thb fraibib is on fess!" exclaimed Oarleton and 
I, in a breath. 

As we uttered the words, there was a loud mst- 
ling behind us, and a herd of deer broke headlong 
through a thicket of tall reeds and bulrushes, and 
dashed up to their necks into the water. There 
they remained, not fifty paces from us, little more 
than their heads above the surface, gazing at us 
as though imploring our help and compassion. 
We fimcied we could see tears in the poor beasts' 
eyes. 

\ We looked behind us. On came the pillars of 
flame, flickering and threatening through the smoke, 
licking up all before them; and preceded by gusts 
of a wind so hot and blasting that it seemed to 
dry the very marrow in our bones. The roaring 
of the fire was now distinctly audible, mingled with 
hissing, whistling sounds, and cracking reports, as 
of mighty trees Mling. Suddenly a bright flame 
shot up through the stifling smoke, and immedi- 
ately afterward a sea of flre burst upon our aching 
eyebaUs. The whole palmetto fleld was in flames. 

The heat was so great, that we every moment 
expected to see our clothes take fire. Our horses 
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dragged us still nearer to the creek, sprang into 
the water, and drew ns down the bank 'after them. 
Another metling and noise in the thicket of reeds. 
A she-bear, with her cubs at her heels, came toward 
ns ; and at the same time a second herd of deer 
mshed into the water not twenty yards from where 
we were standing. We pointed our guns at the 
bears ; they moved oflF toward the deer, who remained 
nndisfarbed at their approach ; and there they stood, 
bears and deer, not five paces apart, but taking no 
more notice of each other than if they had been 
animals of the same species. More beasts now 
flocked to the river. Deer, wolves, foxes, horses — all 
came in crowds to seek shelter in one element from 
the ftiry of another. Most of them, however, went 
fiEu*ther up the creek, where it took a northeasterly 
direction, and widened into a sort of lake. Those 
that had first arrived followed the new-comers, and 
we did the same. 

All of a sudden we heard the baying of hounds. 
"Hurra! there are dogs; men must be near.'' A 
volley from a dozen rifles was the answer to our 
exclamation. The shots were flred not two hundred 
yards fix)m us, yet we saw nothing of those who flred 
them. The wild beasts around us trembled and 
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crouched before this new danger, bnt did not move a 
step. We. ourselves were standing in the midst of 
them np to our waists in water. "Who goes there!" 
we shouted. Another volley, and this time not a 
hundred yards off. We saw the flashes of the pieces, 
and h^rd voices talking in a dialect compounded of 
French and Indian. We perceived that we had to 
do with Acadians. A third volley, and the bullets 
whistled about our ears. It was getting past a joke. 
"Haiti" shouted we; "stop firing till you see what 
you are firing at" There was a dead silence for a 
moment, then a burst of savage laughter. "Fire! 
firel" cried two or three voices. 

"If you fire," cried I, "look out for yourselves, for 
we shall do the same. Have a care what you do." 

" Morbleu 1 Sacre ! " roared half a score of voices. 

"Who is that who dares to give us orders? Fire on 
the dogsl" 

"If you do, we return it." 

^ Sacre r^ screamed the savages. "They are gen- 
tlemen jfrom the towns. Their speech betrays them. 
Shoot them — the dogs, the spies! What do they 
want in the prairie?" 

"Tour blood be on your own heads!" cried I. 
And, with the feelings of desperate men, we leveled 
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our gims in the direction m which we had leen 
the flashes of the last volley. At that moment — 
<^ Haiti What is here?'' shouted a stentorian voice 
dose to us. 

^' Cease firing, or you are dead men!'' cried five or 
six other voices. 

^'Saorel ce sent de9 Afnericaina^ muttered the 
Acadians. • 

"Monsieur Oarletonl" cried a voice. 

"Here!" replied my fiiend. A boat shot out of 
the smoke, between us and our antagonists. Oarle- 
ton's servant was in it. The next moment we were 
surrounded by a score of Acadians and half-a-dozen 
Americans. 

It appeared that the Acadians, so soon as they 
perceived the prairie to be on fire, had got into a 
boat and descended a creek that flowed into the 
Chicot creek, on which we now were. The beasts 
of the forest and prairie, flying to the water, found 
themselves inclosed in the angle formed by the two 
creeks, and their retreat being cut off by the fire, they 
fell an easy prey to the Acadians — wild, halfnsavage 
fellow8,'who slaughtered them in a profusion, and with 
a brutality, that excited our disgust ; a feeling which 
the Americans seemed to share. 
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"Well, stranger," said one of the latter, an old 
man, to Carleton, ^do you go with them Acadians, or 
oome withns?" 

"Who are yon, my friends?'' 

"Friends I'' repeated the Yankee, shaking his head, 
"yonr friendships are soon made. Friends, indeed I 
We ain't that yet; but if you be minded to come 
%ith us, well and good." 

"I met these American gentlemen," now put in 
Hartdn, "and when they heard that you had lost your 
way, and were out of provisions, they were so good 
as to come and seek you." 

"You be n't much used to the prairie, I reckon?" 
observed the American who had spoken before. 

"No, indeed, my friend," said L 

"I told you a'ready," replied the man, with some 
degree of pride, "we ain't your friends; but if 
yon choose to accept American hospitality, you're 
welcome." 

We glanced at the Acadians, who were still firing, 
and dragging the beasts they slaughtered into their 
boat and to the shore. They looked like perfect sav- 
ages, and there was little temptation to seek guidance 
or assistance at their hands. 

"If it's agreeable to you, we will accompany you," 
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Baid I to the American, making a step toward the 
boat. We were eager to be o£^ for the heat and 
smoke were nnbearable. The Yankee answered 
neither yes nor no. His attention was engrossed by 
the proceedings of the Acadians. 

"They're worse than Injuns," said be to a young 
man standing by him. "They shoot more in an hour 
than they could eat in a year, in their tarnation 
French wastefulness." 

"IVe a notion o' makin' 'em leave oflF," replied the 
young man. 

"The country's theirs, or their master's, at least," 
rejoined the other. "I reckon it's no business of 

ours." 

This dialogue was carried on with the greatest 
possible degree of drawling deliberation, and under 
circumstances in which certainly none but a Yankee 
would have thought of wasting time in words. A 
prairie twenty miles long and ten broad, and a couple 
of miles of palmetto ground, all in a blaze — the 
flames drawing nearer every minute, and having in 
some places already reached up to the shores of the 
creek. On the other side a couple of dozen wild 
Acadians were firing right and left, without paying 
the least attention where or whom their bullets 
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Btmck. Carleton and myself were standing up to 
our waists in water, bat still the Americans chatted 
together as nnconcemedlj as if they had been seated 
Tinder the roofs of their own block-honses. 

"Do you live far from here?^ said I at length to 
the Yankee, rather impatiently. 

"Not so far as I sometimes wish," answered he, 
with a contemptuous glance at the Acadians, "but 
fiur enough to get you an appetite for your supper, if 
you ain't got one already." And taking a thin roll 
of tobacco out of his pocket, he bit off a piece of it, 
laid his hands upon the muzzle of his rifle, leant his 
chin upon his hands, and seemed to have forgotten 
all about us. To men in our situation, such apathy 
was intolerable. 

"My good man," said I, "will you put your hos- 
pitable oSer into execution, and take — ^" 

I oould not continue, for I was suffocated with the 
heat and smoke. The water of the creek was actually 
getting warm. 

"IVe a notion," said the Yankee, with his usual 
drawl, and apparently only just perceiving otu* 
distress, "I Ve a notion we had better be movin' out 
o' the way o* the fire. Now, strangers, in with 
jcfo/^ And he helped Carleton and myself into the 
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boat, where we lay down, fainting from heat and 
exhaustion. 

When we recovered a little, we found ourselves in 
the bottom of the boat, and the old Yankee standing 
by us, with a bottle of whiskey in his hand, which he 
invited us to taste. We felt better for the cordial 
and able to look around us. 

Before us lay an apparently interminable cypress 
swamp. Behind us was a sheet of water, formed 
by the jxmction of the two creeks, and at present 
overhung by a mass of smoke which concealed the 
horizon from our view. From time to time there 
was a burst of flame that lit up the swamp, causing 
the cypress trees to look as if they grew out of a sea 
of fire. 

"Come," said the old Yankee, "we must get on. 
It is near sunset, and we have far to go." 

"And which way lies our road?" I asked. 

"Across the cypress swamp, unless you'd rather go 
round it." 

"The shortest road is the best," said Carleton. 

"The shortest road is the best!" repeated the 
Yankee contemptuously, and turned to his compan- 
ions. "Spoken like a Britisher. Well, he shall have 
his own way, and the more so that I believe it as 
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good a one as the other. James,'' added he, turning 
to one of the men, "you go further down, through 
Snapping Turtle Swamp ; we will cross here." 

"And our horses?" said L 

"They are grazing in the rushes. They'll be took 
care of. We shall have rain to-night, and to-morrow 
they may come round without singeing a hoof." 

I had found myself once or twice upon the borders 
of the swamp that now lay before us, but had always 
considered it impenetrable, and I did not understand, 
as I gazed into its gloomy depths, how. we could 
possibly cross it 

"Is there any beaten path or road through the 
swamp?" inquired I of the old man. 

"Path or roadl Do you take it for a gentleman's 
park? There's the path that natur' has made." And 
he sprang upon the trunk of a tree covered with moss 
and creepers, which rose out of the vast depth of mud. 

^^Sere^s the path," said he. 

"Then we will wait and come round with our 
horses," I replied. "Where shall we find them?" 

"As you please, stranger. We shall cross the 
swamp. Only, if you can't do like your horses, 
and sup off bulrushes, you are likely to fast the next 
twenty-four hours." 
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^And why sot There is game and wild-fowl for 
the shooting." 

^^Ko doubt there is, if you can eat them raw, like 
the Injuns. Where will you find, within two miles 
round, a square foot of dry land to mak^ your 
fire on?" 

To say the truth, we did not altogether like the 
company we had fedlen into. These Yankee squatters 
bore in general but an indifferent character. They 
were said to fear neither God nor man, to trust 
entirely to their ax and their rifle, and to be little 
scrupulous in questions of property; in short, to 
be scarce less wild and dangerous than the Indians 
themselves. 

The Yankee who had hitherto acted as spokesman, 
and wh(t seemed to be in some way or other the 
chief of the party, was a man apparently near sixty 
years of age, upward of six feet high, thin in person, 
but with bone and muscle indicative of great strength. 
His features were keen and sharp; his eye like a 
falcon's ; his bearing and manners spoke an exalted 
opinion of himself and (at least as fSur as we were 
^ncemed) a tolerable degree of contempt for others. 
His dress consisted of a jacket of skins, secured 
round the waist by a girdle in which was stuck a 
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long buife ; leather breeches, a straw hat without a 
brim, and moccasins. His companions were similarly 
accoutered. 

"Where is Martin?" cried Carleton. 

"Do yon mean the Acadian lad who bronght ns 
to yon." 

"The same." 

The Yankee pointed toward the smoke. "Yonder, 
no donbt, with his conntrymen.; but I reckon their 
infernal hnnt is orer. I hear no more shots." 

"Then we will go to him. But where are onr 
horses!" 

"I've a notion," said one of the younger men, 
"the stranger don't rightly know what he wants. 
Your horses are grazing a mile off. You would not 
hare had us make the poor bnites swim' through 
the creek tied to the stem of the boat? 'Lijah is 
with them." 

"And what will he do with them?" 

" Joel is going back with the boat, and when the 
flre is out he will bring them round," said the elder 

Yankee. " You do n't suppose — ? " added he He 

left the sentence unfinished, but a smile of scornful 
meaning flitted over his features. 

I looked at Carleton. He nodded. "We wHl 
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go with yon," said I, " and truat entirely to yonr 
gnidance.'' 

"Yon do well," was the brief reply. "Joel," 
added he, tnming to one of the yonng.men, "where 
are the torches? We shall want them." 

"Torches?" exclaimed I. 

The Xankee gave me a look, as mnch as to say — 
Ton mtist meddle with every thing, mnst yon? 
"Yes," replied he; "And if yon had ten lives, it 
wonld be as mnch as they are all worth to enter this 
swamp withont torches." So saying, he strnck fire, 
and selecting a couple of pine splinters from several 
lying in the boat, he lighted them, doing every thing 
with snch extraordinary deliberation, and so oddly, 
that in spite of our unpleasant situation, we could 
scarcely help laughing. Meantime the boat pushed 
off with two men in it, leaving Carleton, myself, the 

old man, and another American, standing at the 

. 

edge of the swamp.. 

"Follow me, step by step, and as if yon were 
treading on eggs," said our leader ; " and you, Jona- 
than, have an eye to the strangers, and don't wait 
till they are up to their necks in the mud to pick 
them out of it" 

We did not feel mnch comforted by this speech ; 

2 
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but, moBtenng all our courage, we strode on after 
our plain-spoken guide. 

We had proceeded but a rery short distance into 
the swamp before we found out the use of the torches. 
The huge trunks of the cypress-trees, which stood 
four or five yards asunder, shot up to a height of 
fifty feet, entirely free from branches, which, then, 
however, spread out at right angles to the stem, 
making the trees appear like gigantic umbrellas, and 
covering the whole morass with an impenetrable roof, 
through which not even a sunbeam could find a pas- 
sage. On looking behind us, we saw the daylight at 
the entrance of the swamp, as at the mouth of a vast 
cavern. The further we went the thicker became the 
air ; and at last the effluvia was so stifling and pesti- 
lential, that the torches burnt pale and dim, and 
more than once threatened to go out. 

"Yes, yes," muttered our guide to himself, "a night 
passed in this swamp would leave a man ague-struck 
for the -est of his days. A night — ay, an hour would 
do it, if your pores were ever so little open ; but now 
there's no danger; the prairie fire's good for that; 
dries the sweat and closes the pores." 

Ue wont on conversing thus with himself, but still 
striding forward, throwing his torchlight on each log 
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or tree-tnmk, and trying its solidity with his foot 
before he trusted his weight upon it — doing all this 
with a dexterity and speed that proved his familiarity 
with these dangerous paths. 

"Keep close to me," said he to us, "but make 
yourselves light — as light, at least, as Britishers can 

make themselves. Hold your breath, and ha I 

what is that log? Hollo, Nathan," continued he to 
himself, "what's come to you, man? Don't you 
know a sixteen foot alligator from a tree?" 

He had stretched out his foot, but, fortunately, 
before setting it down, he poked what he took for a 
log with the butt of his gun. The supposed block of 
wood gave way a little, and the old squatter, throw- 
ing himself back, was within an ace of pushing me 
into the swamp. 

"Aha, friend!" said he, not in the least discon- 
certed "you thought to sarcumvent honest folk with 
your devilry and cunnin '." 

"What is the matter?" asked L 

"Not much the matter," he replied, drawing his 
knife from its sheath. " Only an alligator : there it 
is again." 

And in the place of the log, which had disap- 
peared, the jaws of a huge alligator gaped before us. 
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I raised my gnn to mj shoulder. The Yankee seized 
my arm. 

"Don't fire, whispered he. "Don't fire, bo long 
as you can help it. We ain't alone here. This 
will do as well," he added, as he stooped down, and 
drove his long knife into the alligator's eye. The 
monster gave a frightful howl, and lashed violently 
with its tail, besprinkling us with the black, slimy 
mud of the swamp. 

"Take that!" said the squatter with a grim smile, 
"and that, and that!" stabbing the brute repeatedly 
between the neck and the ribs, while it writhed and 
snapped furiously at him. Then wiping his knife, 
he stuck it in his belt, and looked keenly and 
cautiously around him. 

"I've a notion there must be a tree trunk here- 
away ; it ain't the first time I've followed this track. 
There it is, but a good six foot off." And so saying, 
he gave a spring, and alighted in safety on the 
stepping place. 

"Have a care, man," cried I. "There is water 
there. I see it glitter." 

"Pooh, water! What you call water is snakes 
Oome on." 

I hesitated, and a shudder came over me. The 
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leap, as regarded distance, was a trifling one, bnt it 
was over an almost bottomless chasm, fall of the 
foulest mud, on which the moccasin snakes, the 
deadliest of American reptiles, were swarming. 

"Come onl'* 

!N'ecessity lent me strength, and, pressing my lefl 
foot firmly against the log on which I stood, and 
which each moment sank with onr weight deeper 
into the soft slimy ground, I sprang across. Carleton 
followed me. 

" Well done I " cried the old man. " Courage, and 
a couple more such leaps, and we shall be getting 
over the worst of it." 

•A 

We pushed on, steadily but slowly, never setting 
our foot on a log till we had ascertained its solidity 
with the butts of our guns. The cypress swamp 
extended four or five miles along the shores of the 
creek: it was a deep lake of black mud, covered 
over and disguised by a deceitful bright green vail 
of creeping plants and mosses, which had spread 
themselves in their rank luxuriance over its whole 
surface, and over the branches and trunks of the 
trees that were scattered about it These latter 
were not placed with any very great regularity, but 
had yet been evidently arranged by the hand of man 
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^^ There Beems to have been a sort of path made 
here," said I to our gaide, "for — ^^ 

"Silence ! " interrupted he, in a low tone ; "silenoei 
for your life, till we are on firm ground again. 
Don't mind the snakes," added he, as the torch-light 
revealed some enormous ones lying coiled up in the 
moss and lianas close to us. ** Follow me doselj.** 

But at the very moment that I stretched forward 
my foot, and was about to place it in the print that 
his had left, the hideous jaw of an alligator was sud- 
denly stretched over the tree-trunk, not twelve inches 
from my leg, and the creature snapped at me so 
suddenly, that I had but just time to fire my gun 
into his glittering, lizard-like eye. The monster 
bounded back, uttered a sound between a bellow and 
a groan, and striking wildly about him in the morass, 
disappeared. 

The American looked around when I fired, and an 
approving smile played about his mouth as he sdd 
something to me which I did not hear, owing to the 
infernal uproar that now arose on all sides of us, and 
at first completely deafened me. 

Thousands, tens of thousands, of birds and reptiles, 
alligators, enormous bull-frogs, night-owls, ahingas, 
herons, whose dwellings were in the mud of the 
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swamp, or on its leafj roof, now lifted up their voices, 
bellowing, hooting, shrieking, and groaning. Issuing 
from the obscene retreats in which they had hitherto 
lain hidden, the alligators raised their hideons snonts 
out of the green coating of the swamp, gnashing 
their teeth, and straining toward us, while the owls 
and other birds circled round our heads, flapping 
and striking us with their wings as they passed. We 
drew our knives and endeavored to defend at least 
our heads and eyes ; but all was in vain against the 
multitude of enemies that surrounded us; and the 
unequal combat could not possibly have lasted long, 
when suddenly a shot was fired, followed immediately 
by another. The effect they produced was magical. 
The growls and cries of rage and fury were ex- 
changed for howls of fear and complaint : the alliga- 
tors withdrew gradually into their native mud ; the 
birds flew in wider circles around us; the unclean 
multitude were in full retreat. By degrees the va- 
rious noises died away. Btit our torches had gone 
out, and all around us was as black as pitch. 

"In God's name, are you there, old man?'* asked I. 

"What! still alive!" he replied, with a laugh that 
jarred unpleasantly upon my nerves, "and the other 
Britisher too? I told ye we were not alone. These 
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bmtes defend themselves if yon attack them upon 
their own ground, and a single shot is sufficient to 
bring them about one's ears. But when thej see 
you're in earnest, they soon get tired of it, and a 
couple more shots sent among them generally drive 
them away again ; for they are but senseless squealin' 
creturs, after all." 

While he spoke, the old man struck fire, and lit one 
of the torches. 

"Luckily we have rather better footing here," con- 
tinued he. "And now, forward quickly ; for the son 
is set, and we shall have some way to go." 

And again he led the march with a skill and confi- 
dence in himself which each moment increased our 
reliance upon him. After proceeding in this manner 
for1&bout half an hour, we saw a pale light glimmer 
in the distance. 

^Five minutes more and your troubles ate overj 
but now is the time to be cautious, for it is on the 
borders of these cursed swamps the alligators best 
love to lie." 

In my eagerness to find myself once more on dry 
land, I scarcely heard the Yankee's words ; and as 
the stepping places were, now near together, I 
hastened on, and got a little in front of the party. 
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Suddenly I felt a log, on which I had just placed my 
foot, give way under me. I had scarcely time to 
call out ^'Halt I " when I was up to the armpits in the 
swamp, with every prospect of sinking deeper. 

"You wiU hurry on," said the old man, with a 
laugh ; and at the same time springing forward he 
caught me by the hair. ^'Take warning for the 
future," added he, as he helped me out of the mud ; 
^^ and look there ! " I did look, and saw half a dozen 
alligators writhing and crawling in the noxious slime 
within a few yards of us. I felt a sickening sensa- 
tion, and for a moment I could not utter a word : the 
Yankee produced his whiskey-flask. 

'^Take a swallow of this," said he ; ^^but no, better 
wait till we are out of the swamp. Stop a little till 
your heart beats quieter. So, you are better, now. 
When you've made two or three such journeys 
withhold Kathan, you'll be quite another man. 
Now — forward again." 

A few minutes later we were out of the swamp 
and looking over a field of palmettos that waved and 
rustled in the moonbeams. The air was fresh, and 
once more we breathed freely. 

"Now," said our guide, "a dram, and then in half 

an hour we are at the Salt lidc" 

2* 
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** Where!" asked L 

^At the Salt lick, to shoot a deer or. two foot 
supper. Hallo ! what is that ? " 

"A thunderclap." 
> "A thunderclap! You have heard but few of 
them in Louisiana, I guess, or jou would know the 
difference betwixt thunder and the crack of a back* 
woodsman's rifle. To be sure, yonder oak wood has 
an almighty echo. That's James's rifle — he has 
shot a stag. — There's another shot." 

This time it was evidently a rifle-shot, but re- 
echoed like thunder from the depths of the immenBe 
forest. 

^ We must let them know that we 're still in whole 
skips, and not in the maw of an alligator," said the 
old man, who had reloaded his rifle, and now fired 
it off! 

In half an hour we were at Salt Lick, where we 
found our guide's two sons busy disemboweling and 
cutting up a fine buck, an occupation in which they 
were so engrossed that they hardly noticed our ar- 
rivaL We sat down, not a little glad to repose after 
the fatigues and dangers we had gone through. 
When hind and fore quarters, breast and back, were 
all divided in right huntsman-like style, the young 
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men looked at their &tber. ^^Will jon take a bite 
and sup here ! " said the latter, addressing Carleton 
and myself, "or will you wait till we get home!*' 

"How far is there still to go?" 

"How fart With a good trotting horse, andfl 
better road, three quarters of an hour would bring 
you there. You may reckon it a couple of hours.'' 

"Then we should prefer eating something here." 

" As you wilL" 

Without more words, or loss of time, a haunch was 
cut off one of the hind-quarters ; dry leaves and 
branches were c&llected; and in one minute a fire 
blazed brightly, the joint turning before it on a 
wooden spit In half an hour the party was collected 
round a roast haunch of venison, which, although 
eaten without bread or any of the usual condiments, 
certainly appeared to us the very best we ever had 
tasted. 
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THE BLOODT BLOCK-HOUSE. 
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SuPFEB over, and clenched bj a pull at Nathan's 
whisky-flask, we prepared for departure. The Amer 
icans threw the choicest part of the buck over their 
shoulders, the old squatter again l!bok the lead, and 
we resumed our march, first across a prairie, then 
through a wood, which was succeeded by a sort 
of thicket, upon whose branches and thorny shrubB 
we left numerous fragments of our dress. We had 
walked several miles almost in silence, when Nathan 
suddenly came to a halt, and let the but-end of his 
rifle &31 heavily on the ground. I took the opportu- 
nity to ask him where we were. 

"In Louisiana," replied he, "between the Red 
River, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Mississippi ; on 
French ground, and yet in a country where French 
power is worth little. Do you see that?" added ho 
suddenly, seizing my arm, and pulling me a few 
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paces aside, while he pointed to a dark object which, 
at that distance and in the moonlight, had the 
appearance of an earthen wall. "Do yon know whltt 
that is?" repeated the sqnatter. 

"An Indian grave, perhaps," replied I. ^ 

"A grave it is," was the answer, "bnt not of the 
redskins. As brave a backwoodsman as ever crossed 
the Mississippi lies buried there. You are not 
altogether wrong, thongh. I believe it was once an 
Indian mound." 

We had walked on while he spoke, and I now dis- 
tinguished a hillock or mound of earth, with nearly 
perpendicular sides, surmounted by*a block-house, 
formed of unhewn cypress trunks, of a solidity and 
thickness upon which four-and-twenty-pounders would 
have had some diflSculty in making an impression. 
Its roof rose about ten feet above a palisade inclosing 
the building, and consisting of stout saplings sharp- 
ened at the top, and stuck in the ground at a very 
short distance from each other, being, moreover, 
strengthen()d and bound together with wattles and 
branches. The building had evidently been con- 
structed more as a place of refuge and defense than 
as a habitual residence. 

A ladder was now lowered, by which we ascended 
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to the top of the mound. There was a small door in 
the palisades, which Nathan opened, and passed 
through, we following. 

The block-house was of equal length and breadth, 
ijbout forty feet square. On entering it we found 
nothing but the bare walls, with the exception of a 
wide chimney of sun-baked brick, and in one comer 
a large wooden slab partly imbedded in the ground* 

^^ Do n't tread upon that board," said the old man 
solemnly, as we approached the slab to examine iti 
"it is holy ground." 

"How holy ground?" 

"There lies#>cneath it as brave a fellow as ever 
handled ax or rifle. He it was built this block-house 
and christened it the Bloody Block-house ; and bloody 
it proved to be to him. But you shall hear more of 
it if you like. You shall hear how six American 
rifles were too many for ninety French and Spanish 
muskets. 

Carleton and I shook our heads incredulously. The 
Yankee signed us to follow him, led us out of the 
block-house and through the stockade to a grassy 
projection of the hillock. 

"Ninety French and Spanish muskets 1" repeated 
he in a firm voice, and weighing on each word. 
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^Opposed to them were Asa Nolins, with his three 
brothers, his brotheivin-law, a cousin, and their wives. 
He fell like a brave American as he was, bat not 
alone, for the dead bodies of thirty foes lay around 
the block-house when he died. They are buried 
there," added he, pointing to a row of cotton-trees a 
short distance off, which, in the pale moonlight, might 
have been taken for the specters of the departed; 
^^ Under those cotton-trees they fell, and there they 
are buried." 

The old squatter remained for a short space in his 
£Eivorite attitude, his hands crossed on his rifle, and 
his chin resting upon them. He seemed to be sum* 
moning up the recollections of a time long gone by. 
We did not care to interrupt him. The stillness of 
the night, the light of the moon and stars, that gave 
the prairie lying before us the appearance of a silvery 
sea, the somber forest on either side of the block- 
house, of which the edges only were lighted up by 
the moonbeams, the vague allusions our guide had 
made to some fearful scene of strife and slaughter 
that had been enacted in this now peaceful glade — all 
these circumstances worked upon our imaginations, 
and we felt unwilling to break the silence which 
added to the impressive beauty of the forest scene. 
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^Did you ever float down the Mississippi?" asked 
Kathan abrnptlj. As he spoke he sat down upon the 
bank, and made a sign to ns to sit beside him, 
"Did you ever float down the Mississippi?" 
" No ; we came up it from New Orleans hither." 
"That is nothing ; the sti*eam is not half so danger- 
ous there as above Natchez. We came dawn: aix 
men, four womeii, and twice as many children, all 
the way from the mouths of the Ohio to the Bed 
Eiver ; and bad work we had of it, in a crazy old 
boat, to pass the rapids, and avoid the sand-banks, 
and snags, and sawyers, and whatever the devil they 
call them. I calculate we weren't sorry when we 
lefl the river and took to dry land again. The first 
thing we did was to make a wigwam, Injun fashion, 
with branches of trees. This was to shelter the 
women and children. Two men remained to protect 
them, and the other four divided into two parties, and 
set off*, one south, and t'other west, to look for a good 
place for a settlement I and Eighteous, one of Asa^s 
brothers, took the southerly track. 

It was no pleasuring party, that journey, but a 
right-down hard and dangerous expedition, through 
cypress swamps, where snapping turtles were plenty 
as mosquitoes, and at every step the congo and 
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moccfisiQ snnbes writhed about onr anklee. Wa 
persevered, Iiowever. We had a few handfiila .of 
com in onr hantiog-pouclies, and oar calabashes well 
filled with whisky. With that and oar rifles, we did 
uot want for food. 

At length, on the fourth day, we came to an 
upland or rolling prairie, as we call it, from the top 
of which we bad a view that made our hearts leap 
for joy. A lovely strip of land lay before ns, bonnded 
at the further end by a forest of evergreen oaks, 
j|pney-Iocnst8, and catalpas. Toward the north was 
a good ten mile of prairie ; on the right hand a wood 
of cotton-treee, and on the left; the forest in which 
yon now are. Wo decided at once that wo should 
find no better place than this to fix ourselves ; and 
wo went back to tell Asa and the others of our dis- 
CDvery,uid to show them the way to it. Asa and 
one of his brothers retnmed with us, bringing part 
of onr traps. They were as pleased with the place 
as we were, and we went back again to fetch the rest 
But it was no easy matter to bring our plunder 
and the women and children through the forests 
and swamps. We had to cut patlis through the 
thickets, and to make bridges and rafts to cross 
the creeks and marshes. After ten days' labor, 
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however, and with the help of oar axeS| we were at 

our journey's end. 

We began directly clearing and cutting down 
trees, and in three weeks we had built a log house, 
and were able to lie down to rest without fear of 
being disturbed by the wolves or catamounts. "We 
built two more houses, so as to have one for each two 
fiiiuilies, and then set to work to clear the land. We 
had soon shaped out a couple of fields, a ten-acre 
one for maize, and another half the size for tobacco* 
Tliese we began to dig and hoe ; but the ground was 
hard ; and though we all worked like slaves, we saw 
there was nothing to be made of it without plowing. 
A plowshare we had, and a plow was easily made — 
but horses were wanting: so Asa and I took fifty- 
dollars, which was all the money we had among us, 
and set out to explore the country forty miles round, 
and Endeavor to meet with somebody who would sell 
ns a couple of horses and two or three cows. Not a 
clearing or settlement did we find, and at last we 
returned discouraged, and again took to digging. 
On the very first day after our return, as we were 
toiling away in the. field, a trampling of horses was 
beard, and four men, mounted, and followed by a 
couple of wolf-hounds, came cantering over the 
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pntirie. It strnck na that this voald be a iamona 
cliance for buying a pair of horses, and Asa went to 
meet them, to inrite them to alight and refresh. At 
the same time we too1[ onr rifles, which were always 
beside ns when we worked ia the fields, and ad- 
vanced toward the Etraogers. Bnt whea the; saw 
our guns, they set spurs to their horses, and rode off 
to a greater distance. Asa called out t(> them not to 
fear, for our rifles wfre to use against bears, and 
wolves, and Kedskins, and not ogainet Christian men. 
Upon this, down they came again ; we bronght out a 
calabash of real Monongahela, and after they bad 
taken a dram, they got off their horses, and came in 
and ate some venison, which the women had got 
ready. They were Creoles, half Spanish, half French, 
with a streak of the Injnn ; and they spoke a sort of 
gibberish not easy to, understand. Bnt Asa, who had 
served in Lafayette's division in the time of the*ar, 
knew French well; and when they bad eaten and 
dmnk, he tried to make a deal with them for two of 
their horses. 

It was easy to see that they were not the sort of 
men with whom decent folk coold trade. First they 
would, then they would n't : which horses did we 
want, and what would we give. We offered them 
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thirty-five dollars tor their two best horses — and a 
heavy price it was, for at that time money was scarce 
in the settlements. They wanted forty, but at last 
took the thirty-five; and after getting three parts 
drunk upon taffia, which they asked to wet the bar- 
gain as they said, they mounted two upon each of the 
remaining horses and rode away. 

We now got on famously with our fields, and 
sowed fifteen acres of maize and tobacco, and then 
began clearing another ten-acre field. "We were one 
day hard at work at this, when one of my boys came 
running to us crying out, "Father! father 1 TIio 
Kedskins I " We snatched up our rifles, and hastened 
to the top of the little rising ground on which our 
houses were built, and thence we saw, not Injuns, but 
fourteen or fifteen Creoles, galloping toward our 
clearing, halloing and huzzaing like mad. When 
they were within fifty yards of us, Asa stepped 
forward to meet them. As soon as they saw him, 
one of them called out, "There is the the thief t 
There is the man who stole my brown horse!" Asa 
made no answer to this, but waited till they came 
nearer, when one of them rode up to him and asked 
who was the chief in the settlement. "Tliere is no 
chief here," answered Asa ; "we are all equals and 
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free citizens." "Yoa Iiave s^len a borse from onr 
friend Monsienr Cronpier," replied the other. "Yoa 
mnst give it up." 

"I« that all t" said Asa, quietly. 

"Ko ; you must abov us by what right you hunt 
on this territory," 

"Yes," cried half a dozen otbera, "well have no 
etraugers on our hunting grounds ; the bears and 
caguars are getting scarcer than ever *, and as for 
bui&loes, tbey are clean exterminated." And all tbe 
time they were talking, they kept leaping and gal< 
loping aboat like madmen. 

"The sooner tbe bears and caguars are killed the 
better," said Asa. "Tbe land is not for dumb bratee, 
but for men." 

The Creoles, however, persisted that we had no 
right to hunt where we were, and swore we should 
go away. Then Asa asked them what right they 
bad to send ns away. This seemed to embarrass 
them, and tbey muttered and talked together; so 
that it was easy to see there was no magistrate or 
person in antbori^ among them, but they were a 
party of scamps wlio had come in hopes to frighten 
ns. At laat \b»j said tbey sbonid inform tbe gov- 
ernor, and the commandant at ITatdutodieB, and the 
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Lord knowB who besides, that we had oome snd 
squatted ourselves down here, and built houses, and 
cleared fields, and all without right or permission; 
and that then we might look out So Asa began to 
lose patience, and told them thej might go to the 
devil, and tliat, if they were not off soon, he should 
be apt to hasten their movements. 

^I must have my horse backP' screamed the Creole 
whom they called Croupier. 

^^You shall," replied Asa, ^^both of them, if you 
return the five-and-thirty dollars.^ 

^^It was only fifteen dollars," cried the lying Creole. 

Upon this Asa called to us, and we stepped out 
from among the cotton-trees, behind which we had 
been standing all the while ; and when the Creoles 
saw us, each with his rifle on his arm, they seemed 
rather confused and drew back a little. 

"Here are my comrades," said Asa, **who will all 
bear witness that the horses were sold at the prioee 
of twenty dollars for the one and fifteen for the other. 
And if any one says the contrary, he says that which 
is not true." 

"Z^m/aW/" roared Croupier. "You shan't stop 
here to call us liars, and spoil our hunting-ground, 
and build houses on our land. His excellency tha 
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goveraor shall be told of it, and the commandant at 
Natchitoches, and jon Bhall be driven away," And 
the other Credes, who, while Asa was speaking, ap- 
peared to be getting more qniet and reasonable, now 
became madder than ever, and shrieked, and swore, 
and galloped backward and forward, brandishing 
their fowling-pieces like wild Injnns, and screaming 
out that we aboold leare the conntiy, the game 
wasn't too plenty for them, and sncb like. At 
length Asa and the rest of ns got angry, and called 
out to them to take themselvea o^ or they woold 
be sorry for it; and when they saw ns bringing 
onr rifles to onr shoulders, they pat spTirs to their 
horses, and galloped awe; to a distance of some five 
hundred yards. There they halted, and set np snch 
a screeching as almost deafened ns, fired off some 
of their old ros^ gon^t ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ away. We 
all langbed at their bragging and cowardice, except 
Asa, who looked tibon^tfiil. 

"I fear some harm will come of this," said he. 
** Those feUowB will go talking about ns in their own 
country ; and if it gets to the ears of the governors 
and commanding-officers that we have settled down 
on tbeir territoiy, they will be sending troops to 
dislodge ns. 
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Asa's words made us reflect, and we held counsel 
together as to what was best to be done. I proposed 
that we should build a block-house on the Indian 
mound to defund ourselves in if we were attacked. 

"Yes," said Asa, "but we are only six, and they 
maj send hundreds against us." 

"Very true," said I; "but if we had a strong 
block-house on the top of the mound, that would be 
as good as sixty, and we could hold out against a hun- 
dred Spanish musketeers. And it's my notion, that 
if we give up such a handsome piece of ground as we 
have cleared here, without firing a shot, we deserve 

to have our rifles broken on our own shoulders." 

« 

Asa, however, did not seem altogether satisfied. It 
was easy to see he was thinking of the women and 
children. Then said Asa's wife, Eachel, "I calculate," 
said she, "that Nathan, although he is my brother, 
and I oughtn't to say it, has spoke like the son 
of his father, who would have let himself be scalped 
ten times over before he would have given up such 
an almighty beautiful piece of land. And what's 
more, Asa, I for one won't go back up the omnipotent 
dirty Mississippi ; and that's a fact." 

" But if a hundred Spanish soldiers come," said 
Asa, "and I reckon they will comet" 
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" Bnild the blocJc-honse, maD, to defend yonnelrea ; 
and when onr people up at Salt Birer and Com- 
berland hear that the Spaniards are ^oarreling with 
hb, I gneea they wont keep their hands craesed before 

So seeing ns all, even the women, thus determined, 
Asa gave in to onr way of thinking, and the very 
Bame day we b^;an the block-bouse 70a see before 
yon. The walls were all of young cypreee-trees, and 
we would fain have roofed it with the same wood ; 
but the smallest of the cypresses were five or six feet 
thick, and it was no easy matter to split them. So 
we were obliged to use fir, which, when it is dried by 
a few days' sun, bnms like tindor. But we little 
thought when we did so, what sorrow those cursed 
fir planks would bring us. 

"When all was ready, well and solidly nailed and 
hammered together, we made a chimney, so that the 
vomen might cook if necessary, and then laid in a 
good store of hams and dried bears' fiesh, filled the 
meat and whisky tube, and the water casks, and 
bronght our ploi^and what we had most valuable 
into the block-honse. "We then planted the palisades, 
Becuring them strongly in the ground, and to each 
other, so that it might not be easy to tear them ap. 
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We left, as yon see, a space of five yards between 
the stockade and the house, to have room to move 
about in. An enemy wonld have to take the pali- 
sades before he could do injury to the house itself, 
and we reckoned that with six good rifles in such 
hands as ours, it would require a pretty many Span- 
ish musketeers to drive us from our outer defenses. 

In six weeks all was ready; all our tools and 
rations, except what we wanted for daily use, were 
carried into the fort, and we stood looking at the 
work of our hands with much satisfaction. Asa was 
the only one who seemed cast down. 

"I've a notion," said he, "this block-house will be a 
bloody one before loug; and what's more, I guess it 
will be the blood of one of us that'll redden it I've 

ft 

a sort of feelin' of it, and wlio it '11 be." 

"Pooh, Asa I what notions be these I Keep a light 
heart, man." « 

And Asa seemed to cheer up again, and to forget 
his gloomy feincies, and the next day we returned to 
working in the fields ; but as we were not using the 
horses, one of us went every mottling to patrol ten 
or twelve miles backward and forward, just for pre- 
caution's sake. At night two of us kept watch, 
relieving one another, and patrolling about the 
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neighborhood of our clearing. One morning we 
were working in the bnsh and circling trees, when 
Bighteooa rode np ftill gallop. 

" They 're coming I " cried he ; "a himdred of tiiem 
at least I" 

"Are they far off!" said Asa, quite qoieUj, and aa 
if he bad been talking of a herd of deer. 

"They are coming over the prairie. In less than 
half an hour they will be here." 

"How are they marching t With van and rear 
guard I In what order i " 

*'No order at all, bnt all of a heap together." 

"Good!" said Asa, "they can know but little about 
bosh-iighting or soldiering of any kind. Now then, 
the women into the blopk-honse." 

KigbteoDB galloped np to oar fort, to be there 
first in case the enemy should find it The women 
soon followed, carrying what they conld with them. 
When we were all in the block-honse, we palled np 
the ladder, made the gate fast, and there we were. 

We felt somehow Btrange when we foand onreelves 
flhnt up inside the palisades, and only able to look 
out through the slits we had left for our rifies. We 
weren't used to be confined in a place, and it made 
ns right down wolfish. There we remained, however, 
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as Btill as mice. Scarce a whisper was to be heard. 
Bachel tore np old shirts and greased them, for 
wadding for the gnns ; we changed our flints, and 
fixed every thing about the rifles properly, while the 
women sharpened our knives and axes all in silence. 

Kearly an hour had passed in this way when we 
heard a shouting and screaming, and a few musket- 
shots ; .and we saw through our loopholes some Span- 
ish soldiers running backward and forward on the 
crest of the slope on which our houses stood. Sud- 
denly a great pillar of smoke arose, then a second, 
then a third. 

"God be good to usl" said Eachel, "they are 
burning our houses.'' We were all trembling, and 
quite pale with rage. Harkye, stranger, when men 
have been slaving and sweating for four or five 
months to build houses for their wives and for the 
poor worms of children, and then a parcel of devils 
from hell come and bum them down like maize-stalks 
in a stubble-field, it is no wonder that their teeth 
should grind together, and their fists clench of them- 
selves. So it was with us ; but we said nothing, for 
our rage would not let us speak. But presently, as 
we strained our eyes through the loopholes, the 
Spaniards showed themselves at the opening of the 
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forest yonder, comiog toward the block-house. We 
tried to connt them, but at first it was impofisible, 
for they came on ia a crowd, without any order. 
They thought little enough of those they were 
seeking, or they would have been more prudent 
Howevex, when they came within five hundred 
paces, they formed ranks and we were able to count 
them. There were eighty-two foot soldiers with 
muskets and carbiaes, and three officers on horse- 
back, with drawn ewords in their hands. The latter 
dismounted, and their example was followed by 
seven other horsemen, among whom we recognized 
three of the rascally Creoles who had hronght all 
tills trouble upon ns. He they called Croupier was 
among them. The Tither four were also Creoles, 
Acadians or Canadians. We bad seen lots of their 
sort on the Upper Mississippi, and iine hunters 
they were, but mostly wild, drunken, debanchod 
barbarians. 

The Acadians came on in front and they set up a ' 
whoop when they saw the block-house and stockade ; 
but finding we were prepared to receive them, they 
retreated upon the main body. We saw them speak- 
ing to the officers, as if advising them ; hot the latter 
■book their heads, and the soldiers continued moving 
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on. They were in tiniforms of all colors — blue, 
white, and brown, but each man dirtier than his 
neighbor. They marched in good order, nevertheless, 
the captain and officers coming on in front, and the 
Acadians keeping on the flanks. The latter, however, 
edged gradually off toward the cotton-ts^es, and 
presently disappeared among them. 

"Them be the first men to pick ofl^" said Asa, when 
he saw this maneuver of the Creoles. ''They've 
steady hands and sharp eyes ; but if once we get rid 
of them, we need not mind the others." 

The Spaniards were now within a hundred yards 

of us. 

"Shall I let fly at the thievin' incendiaries?" said 
Righteous. * 

" God forbid 1 " replied Asa, quite solemn-like. " We 
will defend ourselves like men ; but let us wait till 
we are attacked — and may the blood that is shed lie 
at the door of the aggressors." 

The Spaniards now saw plainly that they would 
have to take the stockade before they could get at us, 
and the officers seemed consulting together. 

"Haiti" cried Asa, suddenly. 

^^ Messieurs les Americains^ said the captain, 
looking up at our loopholes. 
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** What's your pleasure}" demanded Au. 

Upon this, the captain stnck a dirty pocket-hand- 
kerchief upon the point of his sword, and laughing 
with his officers, mored some twtStj pacei forward, 
followed b; the troops. Thereupon Asa again shouted 
to him to halt 

"This is not according to the cnetoms of war," said 
he. "The flag of tmce may advance, bnt if it is 
accompanied, we fire." 

It was evident that the Spaniards never dreamed 
of onr attempting to resist them ; for there they stood 
in line before as, and if we had fired, every shot most 
have told. The Acadians, who kept themselves all 
this time snug behind the cotton-trees, called more 
than once to the captain to withdraw his men into the 
wood ; but he only shook hia head contemptnooaly. 
When, however, he heard Asa threaten to fire, he 
looked puzzled, and as if he tbonght it joet possible 
we might do as we said. He ordered his men to halt, 
aod called out to as not to fire till he had explained 
what they came for. 

"Then cat it short," cried Asa, sternly. *'Yon'd 
have done better to explain before yon bnmed down 
onr houses, like a pack of Mohawks on the war-path." 

As be spoke three ballets whistled from the edge 
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of the forest, and strack the stockades within a few 
inches of the loophole at which he |tood. Thej 
were fired by the Creoles, who, although thej could 
not possibly distSigoish Asa, had probably seen his 
rifle barrel glitter throngh the opening. As soon as 
they had fired, they sprang behind their trees again, 
craning their heads forward to hear if there was a 
groan or a cry. They'd have done better to have 
kept quiet ; for Eighteons and I caught sight of them, 
and let fly at the same moment Two of them fell 
and rolled from behind the trees, and we saw that 
they were the Creole called Croupier, and another of 
our horse-dealing fiiends. 

When the Spanish officer heard the shots, he ran 
back to his men, and shouted out, '^ Forward I To the 
assault!" They came on like mad, for a distance of 
thirty paces, and then, as if they thought we were 
wild-geese, to be jfrightened by their noise, they fired 
a volley against the block-house. 

"Now thenl" cried Asa, "are you loaded, Nathan 
and Bighteous ? I take the captain — you, Nathan, the 
lieutenant — Righteous, the third officer — James, the 
sergeant. Mark your men, and waste no powder.** 

The Spaniards were still seme sixty yards ofi^, but 
we were sure of our mark at a hundred and sixty ; 
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and that if they had been sqiuTrels itutead of men. 
We fired : the captain and lieutenant, tLe third officer, 
two Bergeants, and another man writhed for SQ 
inetant npon the grasB. The next moment the; 
Btretched themselves out — dead. 

All was now confosion among the mosketeere, who 
ran in' every direction. Most of them took to the 
vood, bnt about a dozen remained and lifted up their 
officers, to see if there was anj spark of life left 
in them. 

"Load again — quick P said Asa, in a low voice. 
We did bo; and six more Spaniards tumbled over. 
Those who still kept their legs ran off as if the soles 
of their shoes had been of red-hot iron. 

We set to work to pick out our touch-holes and 
dean our rifles, knowing that we might not have time 
later, and that a single mies-fire might cost ua all oar 
lives. We then loaded, and began calculating what 
the Spaniards would do next. It is true they had 
lost their officers ; but there were fire Acadians with 
them, and those were the men we had most reason to 
fear. Meantime the vultures and turkey-buzzards 
had already b^nn to assemble, and presently hun- 
dreds of them were cirding and hovering over the 
carcasses, which they as yet feared to touch. 
8» 
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Just then Bighteons, who had the sharpest eye of 
us all, pointed to the corner of the wood, just yonder, 
where it joins the brushwood thicket I made a sign 
to Asa, and we all looked, and saw there was some- 
thing creeping and moving through the nnderwood. 
Presently we distinguished two Acadians heading a 
score of Spaniards, and endeavoring, under coYer of 
the bushes, to steal across the open ground to the 
east side of the forest 

"The Acadians for you, Nathan and Righteous — 
the Spaniards for us," said Asa. . The next moment 
two Acadians and four Spaniards lay bleeding in the 
brushwood. But the bullets were scarcely out of our 
rifles when a third Acadian, whom we had not seen, 
started up. "Now*s the time," shouted he, "before 
they have loaded again. Follow me!— we will have 
their block-house yet" And he sprang across, fol- 
lowed by the Spaniards. Although we had killed or 
disabled a score of our enemies, those who remained 
were more than ten to one of us ; and we were even 
worse off than at first, for then they were all together, 
and now we had them on each side of us. But we 
did not let ourselves be discouraged, although we 
could not help feeling that the odds against us were 
fearfully great 
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We bad DOW to keep a sharp loot-out ; for if one 
of D8 showed himself at a loophole, a dozen bullets 
rattled about his ears. There were man; shot-holes 
through the paliaades, which were covered with 
white streaks whore the splinters had been torn off 
bj the lead. The musketeers had spread themselves 
all along the edge of the forest, and had learned by 
experience to keep close to their cover. We now and 
then got a shot at thorn, and four or five more were 
killed ; but it was slow work, and the time seemed 
very long. 

Suddenly the Spaniards set op a loud shout. At 
first we could not make out what was the matter, but 
presently we board a hissing and crackling on tlio 
roof of the block-bouee. They had wrapped tow 
around their cartridges, and one of the shots had set 
light to the fir-boards. Just as we found it out, they 
gave three more hurras, and we saw the dry planka 
begin to fiame, and the fire to spread. 

"We must put that out and at once," said Asa, "if 
we do n't wish to be roasted alive. Some one must get 
up the chimney with a bucket of water. I'll go myself." 

" Let me go, Asa," said Eigbteons, 

"You stop here. It don't matter who goes. The 
thing will be done in a mimte." 
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He put a chair on the table, and got upon it, and 
,then seizing a bar which was fixed across the chimney 
to hang hams upon, he drew himself up by his arms, 
and Eachel handed him a pail of water. All this 
time the flame was burning brighter, and the Span- 
iards getting loader in their rejoicings and hurras. 
Asa stood upon the bar, and raising the pail above 
his head, poured the water out of the chimney upon 
the roof." 

"More to the left, Asa," said Righteous ; "the fire 
is strongest to the left." 

"Tarnation seize itl" cried Asa, "I can't see. 
Hand me another pailfiill." 

We did so ; and when he had got it, he put his head 
out at the top of the chimney to see where the fire 
was, and threw the water over the exact spot. But 
at the very moment that he did, the report of a dozen 
muskets was heard. 

"Ha!" cried Asa, in an altered voice, "I have it" 
And tim hams- and bucket came tumbling down the 
chimney, and Asa after them, all covered with blood. 

"In God's name, man, are you hurt?" cried Eachel. 

" Hush, wife I " replied AsA ; "keep quiet 1 have 
enough for the rest of my life, which won't be long : 
but never mind, lads; defend yourselves well, and 
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don't fire two at tha same man. Save yonr lead, for 
yoQ will want it alL Promise me that" 

"Asnl my beloved Afial" shrieked Bachel; "if 70a 
die, I Bhall die too." 

"Silencel foolieh woman ; and think of our child, 
and the one yet nnboml Harkl I hear the Span- 
iards! Defend yonrBelres; and Kathan, be a father 
to my children." 

I had barely time to press his hand and promise. 
The Spaniards, who had gaesaed onr loss, ruBhed like 
mad wolves up the moond, twenty on one side, and 
thirty or more on the other, 

"Steady!" cried I. "Eighteons, hero with me; 
and yon, Bachel, show yonrself worthy to be Hiram 
Strong's daughter, and Asa's wife : load this rifle for 
me while I fire my own." 

"O God! God!" cried Rachel; "The hell-hoo^a 
have murdered my Asal" 

She clasped her husband's body in her arms, and 
there was no getting her away. I felt sad enough, 
myself, but there was scanty time for grieving; for a 
party of Spaniards, headed by one of the Acadiana, 
was close up to the mound on the side which I was 
defending. I shot the Acadian ; but another, the 
sixth, and last but one, took, his place. "Rachel!" 
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cried I, ^^the rifle, for God's sake, the rifle I a single 
bullet may save all our lives." 

But no Bachel came ; and the Acadian and Span* 
iards, who, from the cessation of our fire, guessed that 
we were either unloaded, or had expended our 
ammunition, now sprang forward, and bj climbing, 
and scrabbling, and getting on one another's shoul- 
ders, managed to scale the side of the mound, almost 
perpendicular as jou see it is. And in a minute 
the Acadian and half a dozen Spaniards, with axes, 
were chopping away at the palisades, and severing 
the wattles which bound them together. To give the 
devil his due, if there had been three like that Aca- 
dian, it would have been all up with us. He handled 
his ax like a real backwoodsman ; but the Spaniards 
wanted either the skill or the strength of arm, and 
ma^e little impression. There were only Kighteous 
and myself to oppose them ; for a dozen more soldiers, 
with the seventh of those cursed Acadians, were 
attacking the other side of the stockade. 

Eighteous shot down one of the Spaniards; but 
just as he had done so, the Acadian tore up a pali- 
sade by the roots, (how he did it I know not to this 
hour,) held it with the wattles and branches hanging 
round it like a shield before him, guarding off a blow 
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I aimed at him, then bnrled it Bgainet me with euch 
force that I sta^;ered backward, and' he sprang 
past me. I thought it was all over with db. It is 
true that Kighteons, with the bott of bis rifie, split 
the shall of the first Spaniard who entered, and drove 
his banting-knife into the next; bnt the Acadian 
alone was man enongb to give ns abnndant occupa- 
tion, aow he bad got in onr rear. Just then there 
was a crack of a rifie, the Acadian gave a leap into 
the air and fell dead, and at the same moment mj 
son Godsend, a boj ten ^ears old, sprang forward, In 
bis hand Asa's rifle, stilt smoking from mnzzle and 
tonch-hole. The glorions boy bad loaded the piece 
when he saw that Bachel did not do it, and in tbe 
■very nick of time had shot the Acadian through the 
heart. This brongbt me to myself again, and with ax 
in one band and knife in the other, I msbed in 
among the Spaniards, hacking and hewing right and 
left. It was B real bntchery, which lasted a good 
quarter of an honr, as it seemed to me, bnt certainly 
some minutes ; nntil at last the Spaniards got sick of 
it, and would have done so sooner had tliey known 
that their leader was shot. They jnmped off the 
mound and ran away, sncb of them as were able. 
Bighteone and 1 pat the palieade in its place again, 
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secnriDg it as well as we could, and then, telling mj 
boy to keep watch, ran over to the other side, where 
a desperate fight was going on. 

Three of our party, assisted by the women, were 
defending the stockade against a score of Spaniards, 
who kept poking their bayonets between the pali- 
sades, till all our people were wounded and bleeding. 
But Bachel had now recovered from her first grief at 
her husband's death, or rather it had turned to rage 
and revenge, and there she was like a furious tigress, 
seizing the bayonets as they were thrust through the 
stockade, and wrenching them off the muskets, and 
sometimes pulling the muskets themselves out of the 
soldiers' hands. But all this struggling had loosened 
the palisades, and there [were one or two openings 
in them through which the thin-bodied Spaniards, 
pushed on by their comrades, were able to pass. 
Just as we came up, two or three of these copper- 
colored Dons had squeezed themselves through, 
without their muskets, but with their short sabers hi 
their hands. They are active, dangerous fellows, 
those Spaniards, in a hand-to-hand tussel. One of 
them sprang at me, and if it had not been for my 
hunting-knife, I was done for, for I had no room to 
swing my ax ; but as he came on I hit him a blow 
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with my fist, which knocked him down, and then 
ran my knife into bim, and jumping over his body 
snatched a musket out of Kachel's hand, and began 
laying about me with the bnt-end of it. I was sorry 
not to have my rifle, which was bandier than those 
heavy Spanish muskets. The women were now in 
the way — we hadn't room for so many — so I called 
out to them to get into the block-house and load the 
rifles. There was still another Acadian alive, and 
I knew that tbe fight would n't end till he was done 
tor. But while we were fighting, Godsend and tbe 
women loaded the rifles and brought them out, and 
firing through the stockade, killed three or four, and, 
as lack would have it, tbe Acadian was one of the 
number. So wben the Spaniards, who are jost like 
bounds, and only come on if led and encouraged, 
saw their leader had fallen, tbey sprang off the 
monnd, with a ' Carajo ! MaMOoa ! ' and ran away 
as if a shell had burst among them.** 

Tbe old squatter paused, and drew a deep breath. 
He had forgotten bis nsual drawl and deliberation, 
and bad become animated and eager while describ- 
ing the stirring incidents in which he had borne 
eo active a part When be had taken breath, be 
continued : 
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^I couldn't say how long the fight lasted; it 
seemed short we were so busy, and yet long, deadly 
long. It is no joke te have to defend one's life, and 
the lives of those one loves best, againt fourscore 
bloodthirsty Spaniards, and that with only half a 
dozen rifles for arms, and a few palisades for shelter. 
When it was over we were so dog-tired that we fell 
down where we were, like over-driven oxen, and 
without minding tlie blood which lay like water on 
the ground. Seven Spaniards and two Acadians 
lay dead within the stockade. We ourselves were 
all wounded and hacked about, some with knife- 
stabs and saber-outs, others with musket-shots ; ugly 
wounds enough, some of them, but none mortal. If 
the Spaniards had returned to the attack, they would 
have made short work of us ; for as soon as we left 
off fighting, and our blood cooled, we became stiff 
and helpless. But now came the women with rags 
and bandages, and washed our wounds and bound 
them up, and we dragged ourselves into the block- 
house and lay down upon our mattresses of dry 
leaves. And Godsend loaded the rifles and a dozen 
Spanish muskets that were lying about, to be in readi- 
ness for another attack, and the women kept watch 
while we slept But the Spaniards had had enough, 
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and ire Baw no more of them. Only tbe next morn- 
ing, when Jonas went down the ladder to reconnoiter, 
he found tbutj dead and dying, and a few wonnded, 
who begged hard for a drink of water, for that their 
comrades bad deserted them. We got them up into 
the block-house and bad their wonnde dressed, and 
after a time they were cured and left ue." 

"And were you never attacked againJ" said I. "I 
wonder at yonr courage in remaining here when 
aware of the dangers you were exposed to." 

"We reckoned we bad more right than ever to the 
land after all the blood it had cost ns, and then tbe 
news of the figbt bad 'got carried into tbe settle- 
ments, and up as far as Salt River ; and some of oar 
friends and kinsfolk came down to join ns, and there 
were soon enough of us not to care for twice as many 
Spaniards as we bad beaten ofi* before." 

While speaking, the old si^uatter descended the 
ladder and led us out of the forest and over the ridge 
of a low hill, on tbe side of which stood a dozen 
log-booses, casting their black shadows on the moon- 
lit slope. We met with a rough hot kind welcome — 
few words but plenty of good cheer — and we made 
acquaintance with the heroes and heroines of tbe 
blockJiouse jiege, and" with their Bons and daaghters, 
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all boxom, strapping damselsy and fine manlj lads. 
I have often enjoyed a softer bed, but never a sounder 
sleep than that night 

The next day our horses were brought round from 
the swamp, and we took our departure ; but as hard- 
ships, however painful to endure, are pleasant to look 
back upon^ so have I often thought with pleasure of 
our adventures in the prairies, and recurred with 
the strongest interest to old Nathan's thrilling 
narrative of the Bloody Block-house. 



B.Sbejifni'es i»| Iex^3. 



CHAPTER I. 



A SCAMPER Ilf THE PRAIRIE. 



'-What took 7011 to Texas t" is a qaeation that has 
so frequently been asked me by friends in the States, 
that a reply to it is perhaps the most appropriate 
commencement I can make to a sketch of my adren- 
tnres in that coantry. Many of my fellow-citizens 
have expressed their snrprise — more flattering to me 
and my family than to Texas — that a son of Judge 
Morse of Maryland, instead of pitching his tent in 
his native State, should hare deserted it for a land 
which certainly, at the time I first went to it, was in 
any thing but good repute, and of whose population 
the Anglo-Saxon portion mainly consisted of out- 
laws and bad characten, expelled or fugitive from 
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the Union. The facts of the case were these: — 1 
went to Texas, endorsed, as I may say, by a com- 
pany of onr enlightened New York Yankees, whose 
speculative attention was just then particularly di- 
rected to that country. In other words, I had the 
good or ill luck, as you may choose to think it, to be 
the possessor of a Texas-Land-Scrip — that is to say, 
a certificate issued by the Galveston Bay and Texas 
Land Company, declaring and making known to all 
whom it might concern, that Mr. Edwin Morse had 
paid into the hands of the cashier of said company 
the sum of one thousand dollars, in consideration of 
which, he, the said Edward Morse, was duly entitled 
and authorized to select, within the district and ter- 
ritory of the aforesaid Galveston Bay and Texas 
Land Company, a tract of land of the extent of ten 
thousand acres, neither more nor less, to take pos- 
session of and settle upon it, and, in a word, to 
exercise over it all the rights of a proprietor ; under 
the sole condition that in the selection of his ten 
thousand acres he should not infringe on the prop- 
erty or rights of the holders of previously given 
certificates. 

Ten thousand acres of the finest land in the world, 
and nnder a h^Tien compared to which, our 
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Maryland eky, bright ae it ie, appears doll and fo^^l 
It waB certainly a tempting bait ; too tempting bj 
far not to be caught at by many ia those times of 
BpeculatioD ; and accordingly, odt free and enlight- 
'ened citizens bought and sold their millions of Texan 
acres just as readily as they did their thousands of 
towns and villages in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan, and tens of thousands of shares in banks 
and railways. It was a specntative ferer, which has 
since, wo may hope, been in some degree cnred. At 
any rate, the remedies applied hare been tolerably 
severe. 

I had not escaped the contagion, and having got 
the land on paper, I thonght I should like to see it in 
dirty acres. My intention was to select my plot of 
ground and take possession of it, and then, if I did 
not like the country, to turn it into dollars again. If, 
upon the other hand, the country pleased me, X would 
return to Maryland, get together what was need- 
ful for the undertaking, and set up my roof-tree in 
Texas for good and all. Accordingly, in company 
with a friend who had a similar ventare, I embarked 
at Baltimore on board the Catcher schooner, and, 
after a three weeks' voyage, arrived in Galveston 
Bay. 
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The grassy shores of this bay, into which the river 
Brazos empties itself, rise so little above the sur&ce 
of the water, which they strongly resemble in color, 
that it would be diflScult to discover them, were it 
not for three stunted trees growing on the western 
extremity of a long lizard-shaped island that stretches 
nearly sixty miles across the bay, and conceals the 
month of the river. These trees are the only land- 
mark for the mariner; and, with their exception, 
not a single object — not a hill, a honse, nor so mnch 
as a bnsh relieves the level sameness of the island 
and adjacent continent 

After we had, with some difficulty, got on the inner 
side of the island, a pilot came on board and took 
charge of the vessel. The first thing he did was to 
run us on a sand-bank, off of which we got with no 
small labor, and by the united exertions of sailors 
and passengers, and at length entered the river. In 
our impatience to land, I and my Mend Icfl the 
schooner in a cockleshell of a boat, which upset in 
the surge, and we found ourselves floundering in 
the water. Luckily it was not very deep, and we 
escaped with a thorough drenching. 

When we had scrambled on shore, we gazed about 
us for some time before we could persuade ourselves 
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tii&t we were actually upon land, bo nnoBiial was ita 
aspect. It wae, without exception, the etrangeat 
coast that we had ever seen, and there was scarcely 
a possibility of distinguishing the boundary betwees 
earth and water. The green grass grew down to the 
edge of the green eea, and there was only the streak 
of white foam left by the latter npon the former to 
serre as a line of demarkation. Before ns waa a per- 
fectly level plain, a hundred or more miles in extent, 
covered with long, fine grass, rolling in waves before 
each puff of the aea-breeze, with neither tree, nor 
hoose, nor hiU, to vary the nnbroken monotony of the 
snrfitce. Ten or twelve mUee toward the north and 
north-west, we dietingnished some dark masses, which 
we afterward discovered to be a group of trees'; but 
to our eyes they looked exactly like islands in a 
green sea, and we eubeeguently learned that such 
groups, iunnmerable in Texan prairies, are callod 
islands] by the people of the country. A more 
appropriate name, or one better describiag their 
appearance, conld not be given to them. 

Proceeding along the shore, we came to a block- 
house situated behind a small tongue of land project- 
ing into the river, and decorated with the flag of the 
Uezican repnbUc, waving in all its glory from tho 
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FOo£ This building, the onlj one of which at that 
time, Galveston harbor could boast, served, as may 
be supposed, for a great variety of uses. It was the 
custom-Iiouse and the barracks for the garrison, (con« 
sisting of a company of Mexican infantry,) the 
residence of the controller of customs, and of the 
civil and military intend ant, the head-quarters of the 
officer commanding, and it served, moreover, as hotel, 
and wine and spirit store. Alongside Uie board, on 
which was depicted a sort of hieroglyphic, intended 
for the Mexican eagle, hung a rum-bottle, doing duty 
as a sign, and the republican banner threw its pro- 
tecting shadow over an announcement of — "Brandy, 
Whisky, and Accommodation for Man and Beast." . 

Approaching the house, we saw the whole garrison 
assembled before the door. It consisted of a dozen 
dwarfish, spindle-shanked Mexican soldiers, none of 
them so big or half so strong as American boys of 
fifteen, and whom I would have backed a single 
Kentucky woodsman armed with a riding-whip to 
have driven to the four winds of heaven. These 
heroes all sported tremendous beards, whiskers, and 
mustaches, and had a habit of knitting their brows, 
in the endeavor, as we supposed, to look fierce and 
formidable. They were crowding round a table of 
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rongh planka, playing a game at cards, in which thej 
were eo eugroBsed, that they took no noticfe of oar 
approach. Their officer, however, came ont of the 
bouse to meet ns with a friendly greeting. 

Captain Cotton, formerly editor of the Mexican 
Gazette, now civil and military anperintendent of 
Galveston, cnstoms-director, harbor-maeter, and tav- 
ern-keeper, and a Yankee to boot, seemed to trouble 
hiB bead — to the credit of bis good sense be it said — 
mnch lees about bis various dignities and titles (of 
which he had more than there were soldiers in bis 
garrison) than about bis capital French and Spanish 
wines, which, it is to be presumed, be laid in duty 
free. Aa to the soldiers, in all my life I never saw 
Bncb wretched-looking, shriveled dwarfs. I could 
not help fancying them grotesque elves or goblins, 
transported thither by some old sorcerer's power. 
We were never tired of staring at them and at the 
country, which also had something snpematnral in 
its aspect It was like an everlasting bUIiard-table, 
without an end. It is a strange feeling, I can tell 
yon, after being three weeks at eea, to run into a 
harbor which is no harbor, and to lend upon a shore 
which is only half land, and which seems each 
momeot about to roll away in warea from ondar 
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your feet. Our fellow-passengers, several of whom 
had now landed and joined ns, gazed about them as 
puzzled and bewildered as we were, and hastened into 
the block-house with a speed which showed them to 
be assailed by the same uneasy feeling as ourselves. 
Looking out from the block-house, the interminable 
expanse of meadow and ocean, was blended into 
one vast plain, out of which the building rose like a 
diminutive island. It was with a sensation of great 
relief that we once more foxmd ourselves on board 
our schooner. 

It took us three full days to ascend the river 
Brazos to the town of Brazoria, a distance of only 
thirty miles. On the first day nothing but the ever- 
lasting meadow was to be seen on either hand ; but, 
on the second, we got nearer to islands : the pasture 
became a park, dotted with magnificent groups of 
trees. Not a sign of man was visible in this stu- 
pendous park — a boundless ocean of grass and foli- 
age. An ocean of this kind has a far more powerful 
effect upon those who for the first time wander 
through its solitudes, than has an ocean of water. 
We saw this exemplified in our traveling compan- 
ions, land-seekers like ourselves, with the sole dif- 
ference that, not being overburthened with the 
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circnlating medium, they had come without Bcrip, 
Tbej were by do meana of the class of eeDtimental 
travelera — nothiDg of the Yorick about them — bat, 
on the contrary, were wild, rough fellows, who had 
played all eorte of mad pranks during the three 
weeks' voyage. Ilere, however, they all, without ex- 
ception, became quiet — nay, sedate and eeriouB. 
The very wildest of tbem, and some of them really 
were as rude and desperate a lot as ever roamed 
the world round in search of adventures — grew 
taciturn, and gave utterance to none of the coarse 
oaths and horrible blasphemies with which, when at 
sea, they had Irequently disgusted us. They behaved 
like people who had just entered a church. All their 
countenances wore an expression of gravity and awe. 
And, in a certain sense, we surely might be said to 
have entered one of God's temples ; for what more 
noble temple could be erected in his honor than the 
magnificent scene around us I All was so still, and 
solemn, and majcstici Forest and meadow, trees and 
grass, all so pure and fresh, as if just from the hand 
of the mighty and eternal Artificer. No trace of 
man's sinful hand, but all the beautiful, immaculate 
work of God! 

Fifteen miles above the mouth of the river Brazos, 
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"we entered the first forest. Sycamores, and, further 
on, pecan-trees, waved o^i either hand over the water. 
We saw a herd of deer, and a large flock of wild 
turkeys, both of which, already tolerably shy, took 
to flight on our appearance. The quality of the land 
was, as will be easily imagined, the point to which 
our attention was chiefly directed. On the coast we 
had found it light and sandy, with a very thin crust 
of good soil, but without any signs of swamp or 
slime ; further from the sea, the crust or fertile sur- 
face increased in thickness from one to four — eight — 
twelve — at last fifteen — and, at Brazoria, twenty feet 
over the bed of sand and loam. As yet we had seen 
nothing like a hillock or a stone; and, indeed, it 
would have been very diflBcult, in a district a hun- 
dred miles broad and long, to have found a stone as 
big as a pigeon's egg. On the other hand, there was 
wood in plenty for houses and fences ; so we had no 
cause for anxiety in that respect. Our hopes grew 
brighter each mile that we advanced. 

On our arrival at Brazoria, however, those san- 
guine hopes received a cruel blow. At the time I 
speak of — namely, in the year 1832 — Brazoria was 
an important town — for Texas, that is to say — con- 
aisting of above thirty houses, three of which wero 
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of brick, three of boards, and the remainder of logs, 
all thoroughly American, with, the streets arranged 
in the American manner, in straight lines and at 
riglit angles to each other. The only objection to the 
place was, that in the spring, at the season of the 
floods, it was all under water ; but the worthy Brazo- 
rians overlooked this little inconvenience, in consid- 
eration of the incxhaastible fertility of the soil. It 
was early in March when we arrived, bnt we found 
already an abundance of new potatoes, beans, peas, 
and the most delicioos artichokes that ever rejoiced - 
an epicure. But we also found something else, much 
lees agreeable to my friend and myself, and that 
was, that our scrip was not quite so good as it 
miglit be, and — like much other scrips, past, present, 
and to come — bore a stronger resemblance to waste 
paper than to bank-notes. Our unpleasant doubts 
became a fatal certainty on the arrival of William 
Austin, son of Colonel Austin. He gave us to read 
the report of the proceedings of the Mexican Con- 
gress, after perusing which, we were within an ace 
of lighting onr cigars with our certificates. 

It appeared that, in the year 1821, the Mexican 
Congress had passed an act, having for its olyect the 
encouragement of emigration from the United Statss 
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to Texas. In consequence of this act, an agreement 
was entered into with contractors, or empresarios^ 

m 

as they called them in Mexico, who bound themselves 
to bring a certain number of settlers into Texas 
within a given time, at their own charges, and with- 
out any expense to the Mexican government. On 
the other hand, the Mexican government had en- 
gaged to furnish land to these emigrants at the rate 
of five square leagues to every hundred families, 
but to this agreement the special condition was at- 
tached, that all settlers should be, or become, Iloman 
Catholics. Failing this, and imtil they gave sat- 
isfactory proofe of their belonging to the Church 
of Rome, the validity of their claims to the land 
was not recognized, and they were liable any day 
to be turned out of the country at the point of the 
bayonet. 

Of all this, the New York " Galveston-Bay-and- 
Texas-Land-Company," like smart Yankees as they 
were, had wisely said not a word to us, but had sold 
us the land with the assurance that it had been placed 
at their disposal by the Mexican government, on the 
sole condition of their importing into it, within the 
year, a certain number of settlers. Such was the 
tenor of their verbal and written declarations, such 
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the tenor of the scrip ; trnsting to which, we had set 
out on our wild-goose chase. Clear it now was that 
we bad been doped and taken in ; eqnaUy evident 
that the BomanJCathoUc Mexican government wonld 
have nothing to a&j to as heretics. 

This information threw as into no small perpl^t^. 
Oar Yankee Mends at Brazoria, however, laoghed at 
oar dilemma, and told os we were only in the same 
pli^t as bandreda of onr coantrymen, who had 
come to Texas in total ignorance of thia condition, 
bnt who had not the less taken possession of their 
land and settled there; that Qiey themBelves were 
among the oaraber, and that althoogb it was jnst as 
likely^they wonld torn negroes as Boman Catholics, 
they bad no idea of being tamed out of their honses 
and plantations ; that, at any rate, if the Mexicans 
tried it, they bad tbeir rifles with them, and ehonld 
be apt, they reckoned, to bam powder before they 
allowed themselves to be kicked off snch on almighty 
fine piece of soil. So, after a while, we began to 
think, that 08 we bad paid onr money, and come ao 
ftar, we might do oa others had done before as — 
occupy onr land, and wait the conrse of events. Tb» 
next day we each bought a horse, or jrmttanfff as 
they call them there, which animals were selliiig at 
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Brazoria, for next to nothing, and rode ont into the 
prairie to look for a convenient spot to settle. 

These mnstangs are small horses, rarely above 
fourteen hands high, and are descended from the 
Spanish breed introduced by the original conquerors 
of the country. During the three centuries that 
have elapsed since the conquest of Mexico, they have 
increased and multiplied to an extraordinary extent, 
and are to be found in vast droves in the Texan 
prairies, although they now begin to be somewhat 
scarcer. They are taken with the lassOj concern- 
ing which instrument or weapon, I will here say a 
word or two, notwithstanding that it has been often, 
described. 

The lasso is usually from twenty to thirty feet long, 
very flexible, and composed of strips of twisted ox- 
hide. One end is fastened to the saddle, and the 
other, which forms a running noose, held in the hand 
of the hunter who, thus equipped, rides out into the 
prairie. When he discovers a troop of wild horses 
he maneuvers to get windward of them, and tlien to 
approach as near to them as possible. If he be an 
experienced hand, the horses seldom or never escape 
*him ; and as soon as he finds himself within twenty 
or thirty feet of them, he throws the noose with 
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nnemng aim over the neck of tlie ooe be Abb 
selected for his prey. ' This done, he tuniB his own 
horse sharp roand, gires him the spur, and galtope 
away, dragging hia unfortunate captive after him, 
hreathlesB, and with hie windpipe bo compressed by 
the nooae, that he is nnahle to make the emalleet 
resistance, bnt, after a few yards, finlle headlong to 
the gromid, and lies motionless and almost lifeless, 
sometimes indeed badly hart and disabled. From 
that day forward, the horse which has been thns 
cangbt, never forgets the lasso ; the mere sight of it 
makes him tremble in every limb ; and however 
wild he may be, it is sufficient to show it to him, or 
to lay it on his neck, to render him as tame and 
docile as a lamb. 

The horse taken, next comes the breaking in, 
which is effected in a no lees brutal manner than his 
capture. The eyes of the nnfortunate animal are 
covered with a bandage, and a tremendous bit, a 
pound weight or more, clapped into his mouth ; the 
horse-breaker puts on a pair of spurs six inches long, 
with rowels like pen-knives, and jumping on his 
back, mges him to his utmost speed. If the horse 
tries to rear, or turns restive, one puU, and not « 
very hard one either, at the instrument of tortnre 
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they call a bit, is snfficient to tear his mouth tc 
shreds and cause the blood to flow in streams. I 
have myself seen horses' teeth broken with these bar- 
barons bits. The poor beast whinnies and groans 
with pain and terror ; but there is no help for him ; 
the spurs are at his flanks, and on he goes full gallop, 
till he is ready to sink from £Eitigue and exhaustion. 
He then has a quarter of an hour's rest allowed him ; 
but scarcely has he recovered breath, which has been 
ridden and spurred out of his body, when he is again 
mounted, and has to go through the same violent 
process as before. If he breaks down during thiii 
rude trial, he is either knocked on the head or driven 
away as useless ; but if he holds out, he is marked 
with a hot iron, and left to graze on the prairie. 
Henceforward, there is no particular difficulty in 
catching him when wanted ; his wildness is com- 
pletely punished out of him, but for it is substituted 
the most confirmed vice and malice that can possibly 
be conceived. These mustangs are unquestionably 
the most deceitful and spiteful of all the equine race. 
They seem perpetually looking out for an opportunity 
of playing their master a trick ; and very soon after 
I got possession of mine, I was near paying for him 
in a way that I had certainly not calculated upon. 
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"We were going to Solivar and had to cross the 
liver Brazos. I was the last bat one to get into the 
boat, and was leading mj bone carelessly by the 
bridle. Just as I was aboat to step in, a sadden 
jerk, and a cry of "Mind yoar beast!" made me 
jnmp on one side ; and lucky was it that I did so. 
iiy mustang had suddenly sprang, and thrown him- 
self forward npon me with such force and faiy, that, 
•B I got out of his way, bis fore feet went completely 
through the bottom of the boat I never in my life 
saw an animal in such a paroxysm of rage. He 
cnrled his lipa till his whole range of teeth was visi- 
ble, bis eyes literally shot fire, the foam flew from bis 
month, and he gave a wild screaming neigh that bad 
something qnite diabolical in its Bound. While I 
stood perfectly thnnderstrack at this outbreak, one 
of the party took a lasso and very quietly laid it 
over the animal's neck. The effect was magical. 
"With closed mouth, drooping ears, and head low, 
there stood the mustang, meek and docile as any old 
jackass. The change was so sudden and comical, 
that we all burst out laughing ; although, when I 
came to reflect on the danger I bad ran, it required 
all my love of horses to prevent me from shooting 
the brnte on the spot. 
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Moxinted on this ticklish steed, and in company with 
my friend, I made various excursions to Bolivar, Mar^ 
ion, Columbia, Anahuac — incipient cities, consisting 
of from five to twenty houses. We also visited 
numerous plantations and clearings, to the owners 
of some of which we were known or had letters of 
introduction ; but either with or without such recom- 
mendations, we always found a hearty welcome and 
hospitable reception, and it was rare that we were 
allowed to pay for our entertainment. 

We arrived one day at a clearing, which lay a few 
miles off the way from Ilarrisburg to San Felipe de 
Austin, and belonged to a Mr. Neal. He had been 
three years in the country, occupying himself with 
the breeding of cattle, which is unquestionably the 
most agreeable, as well as profitable occupation 
that can be followed in Texas. He had between 
seven and eight hundred head of cattle, and from 
fifty to sixty horses, all mustangs. His plantation, 
like nearly all the plantations in Texas at that time, 
was as yet in a very rough state; and his house, 
although roomy and comfortable enough on the in- 
side, was built of unhewn tree-trunks, in a true 
backwoodsman style. It was situated on the border 
of one of the islands, or group of trees, between two 
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gigantic sycamores, which sheltered it &om the sun 
and wind. In front and as &r ae conld be seen, lay 
the prairie, with its waving grass and many-colored 
flowers; behind the dwelling arose the dnster of 
forest trees in all their primeval majesty, laced and 
bonnd together by an infinity of wild viaes, which 
shot their tendrils and clinging branches handreds of 
feet upward to the very top of the trees, embracing 
and covering the whole island with a green net-work, 
and converting it into an immense bower of vine 
leaves, which would have been no onsaitable abode 
for Bacchus and Lis train. ^ 

These islands are one of the most enchanting 
features of Texan scenery. Of in6nite variety and 
beauty of form, and unrivaled in the growth and 
magnitude of the trees composing them, they are of 
all shapes — circular, parallelograms, hexagons, octa- 
gons — some again twisting and winding like dark 
green snakes over the brighter surface of the prairie. 
In no park or artificially laid-out grounds could any 
thing be found eqnaling these natural shrubberies in 
beauty and symmetry. In the morning and evening 
especially, wJicn surrounded by a sort of vail of 
light-grayish mist, and with horizontal beams of the 
rising or setting sun gleaming through them, tb«y 
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ofbr pictnreB which it is impoeeible to weary of 
Edmiring. 

Mr. Keal was a jovial Kentnckian, and he received 
118 with the greatest hospitality, and only asking in 
return all the news we could give him from the 
States. It is difficult to imagine, without having 
witnessed it, the feverish eagerness and curiosity 
with which all intelligence from their native coimtry 
is sought after and listened to by these dwellers in 
the desert. Men, women and children crowded 
round us ; and though we had arrived in the after- 
noon, it was near simrise before we could escape 
ftom the inquiries by which we were overwhelmed, 
and retire to the beds that had been prepared for us. 

I had not slept very long when I was roused by 
our worthy host. He was going out to catch twenty 
or thirty oxen, wanted for the market at New 
Orleans. As the kind of chase which takes place 
after these animals is very interesting, and rarely 
dangerous, we willingly accepted the invitation to 
accompany him; and having dressed and break- 
fasted in all haste, got upon our mustangs aiid rode 
off into the prairie. 

The party was half a dozen strong, consisting of 
Mr. Neal, my friend and myself, and three negroes. 
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Vbat we had to do was to drive the cattle, which 
were gnziDg on the prairie in herds of from thirty to 
&ttj head, to the honae, and then those selected for 
the market were to be taken with the laaso and sent 
off to Brazoria. 

After riding four or five miles, we came in sight of 
a drove ; splendid animals, standing very high, and 
of most symmetrical form. The hams of these 
cattle are of onnsnal length, and in the distance, have 
more the appearance of stags' antlais than of bulls' 
boms. We approached the herd to within a qnarter 
of a mile. They remained qnito qoiet. We rode 
ronnd them, and in like manner got in rear of a second 
and third drove, and then spiead ont, so as to form 
a half circle and drive the catlle toward the honee. 

Hitherto my mnstang had behaved exceedingly 
well, cantering freely along, and not attempting to 
play any tricks. I had scarcely, however, left the 
remainder of the party a conple of hnndred yards, 
when the devil by which he was possessed began to 
wake np. The mnetangs belonging to the plantation 
were grazing some tbree-qnarten of a mile off; and 
no sooner did my beast catch sight of them, than he 
commenced practicing every species of jnmp and 
leap that it is poasible for a horse to ezecnte, and 
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many of a nature so extraordinary, that I should have 
thought^ that no brute that ever went on four legs 
would have been able to accomplish them. He shied, 
reared, pranced, leaped forward, backward, and side- 
ways; in short, played such infernal pranks, that, 
although a practiced rider, I found it no easy matter 
to keep my seat. I heartily regretted that I had 
brought no lasso with me, which would have tamed 
him at once, and that, contrary to Mr. Neal's advice, 
I had put on my American bit instead of a Mexican 
one. Without these auxiliaries, all my horsemanship 
was useless. The brute galloped like a mad creature 
some five hundred yards, caring nothing for my 
efforts to stop him; and then, finding himself close to 
the troop of mustangs, he stopped suddenly short, 
tlirew his head between his fore-legs, and his hind 
feet into the air, with such vicious violence, that I was 
pitched clean out of the saddle. Before I well knew 
where I was, I had the satisfaction of seeing him put 
his fore feet on the bridle, pull bit and bridoon out of 
his mouth, and then, with a neigh of exultation^ 
spring into the midst of the herd of mustangs. 

I got up out of the long grass in a towering passjon. 
One of the negroes who was nearest to me came gal- 
loping to my assistance, and begged me to let the 
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1>east nm for a while, and that when Anthony, the 
hantfitnan, came, he would soon catch him. I was 
too angry to listen to reason, and I ordered him to 
get off his horse, and let me mount. The black 
b^ged and prayed of me not to ride after the brute ; 
and Mr. Neal, who was some distaDce off, shouted to 
me, as loud as he could, for Heavea's sake, to stop ; 
that I did not know what it was to chase a wild horse 
in a Texan prairie, and that I must not fancy myself 
in the meadows of Louisiana or Florida. I paid no 
attention to all this — I was in too great a rage at the 
trick the beast had played me ; and, jumping on the 
negro's horse, I galloped away like mad. 

My rebellious steed was grazing quietly with his 
companions, and he allowed me to come witliin a 
couple of hundred paces of him ; but just as I had 
prepared the lasso, which was fastened to the negro's 
eaddle-bow, he gave a start, and galloped off some 
distance further, I after bim. Again he made a 
pause, and munched a mouthful of grass — then off 
again for another half mile. This time I bad great 
hopes of catching him, for be let me come witbin a 
hundred yards ; but, just as I was creeping up to bim, 
away he went with one of his shrill neighs. When I 
galloped &st, he went faster ; when I rode slowly, he 
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slackened his pace. At least ten times did he let 
me approach him within a conple of hundred yards, 
without for that being a bit nearer getting hold of 
him. It was certainly high time to desist from such 
a mad chase, but I never dreamed of doing so ; and 
indeed the longer it lasted, the more obstinate I got. 
I rode on after the beast, who let me come nearer and 
nearer, and then darted off again with his loud, laugh- 
ing neigh. It was this infernal neigh that made me 
so savage — there was something spiteful and tri- 
umphant in it, as though the animal knew he was 
making a fool of me, and exulted in so doing. At 
last, however, I got so sick of my horse-hunt that I 
determined to make a last trial, and, if that failed, to 
turn back. The runaway had stopped near one of 
the islands of trees, and was grazing quite close to its 
edge, I thought that, if I were to creep round to the 
other side of the island, and then steal across it, 
through the trees, I should be able to throw the laaso 
over his head, or, at any rate, to drive him back to 
the house. This plan I put in execution : rode round 
the island, then through it, lasso in hand, and as 
softly as if I had been riding over eggs. To my con- 
sternation, however, on arriving at the edge of the 
trees, and at the exact spot where, only a few 
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minatefl before, I bad seen the mnatang graziDg, no 
signe of liim vere to be perceived. I made the 
ciicoit of the island, bnt in vain — the ammal had 
disappeared. With a hearty curee, I put spars to mj 
horse, and started off to lide back to the plantation. 

Neither the plantation, the cattle, nor my compan* 
ions, were yisible, it is true; bnt this gave me no 
uneasiness. I felt sm^ that I knew the directioD in 
which I had come, and that the island I had just left 
was one which was visible from the house, while 
all aronnd me were snch nnmerons tracks of horses, 
that the possibility of my having lost my way never 
occnrred to me, and I rode on quite nnconcemedly. 

After riding for abont an hour, I began to find the 
time rather long. I looked at my watch : it was past 
one o'clock. We had started at nine, and, allowing 
an honr and a half to have been spent in finding the 
cattle, I had passed nearly three honrs in my wild 
and nnsnccessful bant. I began to think I mnst have 
got fnrther from the plantation than I had as yet 
Bnpposed. 

It was toward the end of March, the day clear and 
warm, just like a Hay-day in the Southern States. 
The son now shone brightly ont, bnt the early part of 
the morning bad been somewhat fc^gy ; and as I had 
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only arrived at the plantation the day before, and 
had passed the whole afternoon and evening indoors, 
I had had no opportunity of getting acquainted witfi 
the bearings of the house. This reflection made me 
rather uneasy, particularly when I remembered the 
entreaties of the negro, and the loud exhortations Mr. 
Keal addressed to me as I rode away. I said to 
myself, however, that I could not be more than ten or 
fifteen miles from the plantation, that I should soon 
come in sight of the herds of cattle, and that then 
there would be no difficulty in finding my way. But 
when I had ridden another hour without seeing the 
smallest sign either of man or beast, I got seriously 
uneasy. In my impatience, I abused poor Neal for 
not sending somebody to find me. His huntsman, I 
had heard, was gone to Anahuac, and would not be 
back for two or three days ; but he might have sent a 
couple of his lazy negroes : or, if he had only fired a 
shot or two as a signal. I stopped and listened, in 
hopes of hearing the crack of a rifle. But the deep- 
est stillness reigned around, scarcely the chirp of a 
bird was heard — all nature seemed to be taking the 
siesta. As far as the eye could reach was a waving 
sea of grass, here and there an island of trees, but 
not a trace of a human being. At last I thought I 
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bad made a discovery. The nearcet clump of trecB 
was nndyubtedly the same wluch I had admired and 
pointed ont to my companionB eooQ after we leil the 
house. It bore a fantaetical reeemblance to a snake 
coiled np and about to dart npon ita prey. Abont six 
or seven miles from the plantation, we had passed it 
on our riglit hand, and if I now kept, npon my left, I 
contd not fail to be going in a proper direction. So 
said, so done. I trotted on most perseveringly toward 
the point of the horizon where I felt certain the house 
must lie. One hour passed, then a second, then a 
third : every now and then I stopped and liBtened, 
bnt nothing was audible — not a shot nor a shout 
£tit although I beard nothing, I saw something which 
gave me no great pleasure. In the direction in which 
we had ridden out, the grass was very abundant and 
the flowers scarce ; whereaa, the part of the prairie in 
which I now fotind myself, presented the appearance 
of a perfect flower-garden, with scarcely a square ibot 
of green to be seen. Tlie most variegated carpet of 
flowers I ever beheld lay unrolled before me; red, yel- 
low, violet, blue — every color, every tint was there ; 
millions of magnificent prairie roses, tuberoses, asters, 
dalilias, and fifty other kinds of flovrer<i. The finest 
artificial garden in the world sinks into insignificancy 
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when compared with this parterre of nature's own 
planting. My horse could^ hardly make his way 
through the wilderness of flowers, and I, for a time, 
remained lost in admiration of this scene of extraor- 
dinary beauty. The prairie, in the distance, looked as 
if clothed with rainbows, that waved to and fro over 
its surface. 

But the difficulties and anxieties of my situation 
soon banished all other thoughts, and I rode on with 
complete indifference through scenes which, under 
other circumstances, would have captivated my entire 
attention. All the stories I had heard of mishaps in 
these endless prairies, recurred in vivid coloring to 

my memory — not mere backwoodsmen's legends, but 
£sicts well authenticated by persons of undoubted 
veracity, who had warned me, before I came to Texas, 
against venturing without guide or compass into these 
dangerous wilds. Even men who had been long in 
the country were often known to lose themselves, and 
to wander for days and weeks over these oceans of 
grass, where no hill or variety of surface offers a land- 
mark to the traveler. In summer and autumn, such a 
position would have one danger the less — that is to 
say, there would be no risk of dying of hunger ; for 
at those seasons the most delicious fruits — grapes, 
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jiame, peaches, and others — are to be fotuid in abnn- 
dance. But we were now in early spriog, aod al- 
though I saw numbers of peach and plnm-treos, they 
were only in blossom. Of game, also, there was 
plenty, both fur and feather ; but I had no gun, and 
nothing appeared more probable than that I should be 
starred, although sarronnded by food, and in one of 
the most frnitful coantries in the world. This thought 
flashed suddenly across me, and for a moment my 
heart sunk within me as I first perceived the real 
danger of my position. a, 

AAer a time, however, other ideas came to console 
me. Z had been already four weeks in the country, 
and had ridden over a large slice of it in every di- 
rection, always througli prairies, and I had never had 
any difficulty in finding my way. True, bat then I 
had always bad a compass, and been in company. It 
was this sort of over-confidence and feeling of eecnrity 
that had made me adventure so rashly, and in spite of 
all warning, in pursuit of the mustang. I had not 
waited to reflect, that a little more than four weeka* 
experience was necessary to make one acquainted with 
the bearings of a district three times as big as New 
York State. Still I thought it impOBsible that I should 
have got so &r out of the right track as not to ba aide 
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to find the house before nightfall^ although that was 
now rapidly approaching. Indeed, the first shades 
of evening, strange as it may seem, gave this persua- 
sion increased strength. Home-bred and gently nur- 
tured as I was, my life, before coming to Texas, had 
been by no means one of adventure, and I was so 
used to sleep with a roof over my head, that when I 
saw it getting dusk I felt certain I could not be &r 
from the house. The idea fixed itself so strongly in 
my mind, that I involuntarily spurred my mustang, 
and trotted - on, peering out through the now &st- 
gathering gloom, in expectation of seeing a light 
Several times I &ncied I heard the barking of the 
dogs, the cattle lowing, or the merry laugh of the 
children. 

^ Hurra I there is the house at last — I can see the 
lights in the parlor windows." 

I urged my horse on, but when I came near the 
house, it proved to be an island of trees. What I had 
taken for candles were fire-flies, that now issued in 
swarms from out of the darkness of the islands, and 
spread themselves over the prairie, darting about in 
every direction, their small blue flames literally light- 
ing up the plain, and making it appear as if I were 
surrounded by a sea of Bengal fire. Ifothing could 
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be more bewilderiog than Bach a ride as mine, on a 
varm March Dight, throngh the interminable, never- 
Tarying prairie ; overhead the deep blue firmament, 
with its host of bright stars ; at my feet, and all 
aroimd, as ocean of magical light, myriads of fire-flies 
floating npon the soft, still air. It vas lite a sceae of 
enchantment. I conld distingiush every blade of 
grass, every flower, every leaf on the trees — bnt all 
in a strange, unnatural sort of light, and in altered 
colors. Tnberosee and asters, prairie roses and gera- 
ninmE, dahlias and vine branches, began to wave and 
move, to range themselves in ranks and rows. The 
whole v^;etable world aroand me appeared to dance, 
as the swarms of living lights passed over it. 

Suddenly, from oat of the sea of fire, sonnded a 
load and long-drawn note. I stopped, listened, and 
gazed aroimd me. It was not repeated, and I rode on. 
Again the same sound, bnt this time the cadence was 
sad and plaintive. Again I made a halt, and listened. 
It WW! repeated a third time in a yet more melancholy 
tone, and I recognized it as the cry of a whippowil. 
Presently it was answered from a neighboring island 
by a katydid. My heart leaped for joy at bearing the 
note of this bird, the native minstrel of my own dear 
Maryland. In an instant the house where I was bom 
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Stood before the eyesight of my imagination. There 
were the negro huts, the garden, the plantation, every 
thing exactly as I had left it So powerful was the 
illusion, that I gave my horse the spur, persuaded 
that my father's house lay before me. The island 
too, I took for the grove that surrounded our house. 
On reaching its border, I literally dismounted, and 
shouted out for Charon Tommy. There was a stream 
running through our plantation, which, for ninia 
months out of the twelve, was passable only by means 
of a ferry, and the old negro who officiated as ferry- 
man was indebted to me for the above classical cog- 
nomen. I believe I called twice, nay, three times — 
but no Charon Tommj answered; and I awoke 
as from a pleasant dream, somewhat ashamed of 
the lengths to which my excited imagination had 
hurried me. 

I now felt so weary and exhausted, so hungry and 
thirsty, and, withal, my mind was so anxious and 
harassed by my dangerous position, and by the uncer- 
tainty how I should get out of it, that I was really 
incapable of going any further. I felt quite bewil- 
dered, and stood for some time gazing before me, and 
scarcely even troubling myself to think. At length 
I mechanically drew my clasp-knife from my pocket. 
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and set to vork to dig a hole in the rich black soil of 
the prairie. Into this hole I put the knotted end of 
my laseo, aad then, filling in the earth and stamping 
it down with my foot, as I had seen others do since I 
had been in Texas, I passed the noose over my mos- 
tang's neck, and left him to graze, -while I myself lay 
down ontside the circle which the lasso wonld allow 
him to describe. An odd manner, it may seem, of 
tying ap a horse; bnt the most conTenient and 
natoral one in a country where one may often find 
oneself fifty miles from any boose, and five-and- 
tweoty &om a tree or bosh. 

I fomid it no easy matter to sleep, for on all sides 
I heard the howling of wolves and jagnara — an un- 
pleasant serenade at any time, bnt most of all so in 
the prairie, nnanned and defenseless as I was. Ky 
nerves, too, were all in commotion; and I felt so 
feverish tbat I do not know what I should have done, 
had I not fortunately remembered that I had my 
dgar-case and a roll of tobacco, real Tii^nia dul- 
eisstmvty in my pocket — invaluable treasures in my 
present situation, and which on this, as on many 
other occasions, did not fail to soothe and calm my 
agitated thoughts. 

Luckily, too, being a tolerably coniiimed smokerj 
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I carried a flint and steel with me; for otherwise, 
although snrronnded by lights, I shonld have been 
sadly at a loss for fire. A couple of Havanas did 
me an infinite deal of good, and after a while I sank 
into the slumber of which I stood so much in need. 

The day was hardly well broken when 1 awoke. 
The refreshing sleep I had enjoyed had given me 
new energy and courage. I felt hungry enough, to 
be sure, but light and cheerful, and I hastened to dig 
up the end of the lasso, and to saddle my horse. I 
trusted that, although I had been condemned to 
wander over the prairie the whole of the preceding 
day, as a sort of punishment for my rashness, I 
should now have better luck, and, having expiated 
my fault, be at length allowed to find my way. 
With this hope I mounted my mustang and resumed 
my ride. 

I passed several beautiful islands of pecan, plum, 
and peach trees. It is a peculiarity worthy of re- 
mark, that these islands are nearly always of one 
sort of tree. It is very rare to meet with one where 
there are two sorts. like the boasts of the forest, 
that herd together according to their kind, so does 
this wild vegetation preserve itself distinct in its 
different species One island will be entirely 
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. composed of live oaks, another of plnm, and a third 
of pecBD trees ; the vine only, common to them all, 
embraces them all alike with its alender bat tena- 
ctons branchee. I rode through aeventl of these 
islands. They were perfectly free from boshes and 
bmshwood, and carpeted with the most beautiful ver^ 
dure possible to behold. I gazed at them in BBtonisb- 
ment. It seemed incredible that nature, abandoned 
to herself^ should preserve herself so beautifblly clean 
and pure, and I involuctarily looked aroond me for 
some trace of the hand of man. But none was there. 
I saw nothing but herds of deer, that gazed wonder- 
ingly at me with tbeir lai^ clear eyes, and when I 
approached too near, galloped off in alarm. Wbat 
vonid I not have given fov an ounce of lead, a charge 
of powder, and a Kentucky rifiel NeTertheless, the 
mere sight of the beasts gladdened me, and raised 
my spirits. They were a sort of society. Something 
of the same feeling seemed imparted to my house, 
who bounded onder me, and neighed merrily, as he 
cantered along in the fresh spring morning. 

I was now skirting the side of an island of trees 
of greater extent than most of those I had hitherto 
eeeu. On reaching the end of it, I suddenly came in 
sight of an object whose extraordinary appearaneo 
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fiu: surpassed any of the natural wonders I had as 
yet beheld, either in Texas or the United States. 

At the distance of about two miles rose a colossal 
mass, in shape somewhat like a monumental mound 
or tumulus, and apparently of the brightest silver. 
As I came in view of it, the sun was just covered by 

a passing cloud, from the lower edge of which the 
bright rays shot down obliquely upon this extraordi- 
nary phenomenon, lighting it up in the most brilliant 
manner. At one moment it looked like a huge silver 
cone ; then took the appearance of an illuminated 
castle with pinnacles and towers, or the dome of some 
great cathedral ; then of a gigantic elephant, covered 
with trappings, but always of solid silver, and inde- 
scribably magnificent. Had all the treasures of the 
earth been offered me to say what it was, I should 
have been unable to answer. Bewildered by my 
interminable wanderings in the prairie, and weak- 
ened by fatigue and hunger, a superstitious feeling 
for a moment came over me, and I half asked myself 
whether I had not reached some enchanted region, 
into which the evil spirit of the prairie was luring 
me to destruction by appearances of supernatural 
strangeness and beauty. 
Banishing these wild imaginings, I rode on in the 
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. direction of this Btraoge object ; but it was only wheu 
I came frithin a very short distance tliat I was able 
to distingnisti its nature. It was a live oak of most 
stupendoQs dimensions, the very patriarch of the 
prairie, grown gray in the lapse of ages. Its lower 
limbs bad shot out in a horizontal, or rather a down- 
ward-slanting direction, and, reaching nearly to the 
ground, completed the base of a vast dome, several 
hundred feet in diameter, and full a hundred and 
thirty feet high. It had no appearance of a tree, for 
neither tmnk nor branches were visible. It seemed 
a momitain of whitish green scales, fringed with long 
silvery moss, that hung like innumerable beards from 
every bongh and twig. Nothing could better convey 
the idea of immense and incalculable age than the 
hoary beard and venerable appearance of this mon- 
arch of the woods. Spanish moss of a silvery gray 
draped the whole mass of wood and foliage, from the 
topmost bongh down to the very ground ; short near 
the top of the tree, but gradually increasing in length 
as it descended, nntil it bung like a deep fringe &om 
the lower branches. I separated the vegetable curtain 
with my hands, and entered this august temple with 
feelings of involuntary awe. The change from the 
bright sunlight to the comparative darkness beneath 
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the leafy vault was bo great, that I at first could die* 
tinguieh scarcely any thing. But when my eyes got 
accustomed to the gloom, nothing could be more 
beautiful than the effect of the sun^s rays, which, in 
forcing their way through the silvered leaves and 
mosses, took as many varieties of color as if they had 
passed through a window of painted glass, and gave 
the rich, subdued, and solemn light observable in old 
cathedrals. 

The trunk of the tree rose, free from all branches, 
full forty feet from the ground, rough and knotted, and 
of such enormous size that it might have been taken 
for a mass of rock covered with moss and lichens, 
while many of its boughs were nearly as thick as the 
trunk of any tree I had ever previously seen. 

I was so absorbed in the contemplaticm of the 
vegetable giant, that for a short space I almost forgot 
my troubles ; but as I rode away from the tree, they 
returned to me in full force, and my reflections were 
certainly of no very cheering or consolatory nature. 
I rode on, however, most perseveringly. The morning 
slipped away ; it was noon, the sun stood high in the 
cloudless heavens. My hunger had now increased to 
an insupportable degree, and I felt as if something 
were gnawing within me — something like a crab 
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togging and riving at my Htomach with his sharp 
clawe. Tbifi feeling left me after a time, and was 
rejdaced b; a sort of sqaeamishDess — a faint sickly 
sensation. Bat if hanger was bad, thirst was worse. 
For some hoars I sofiered martyrdom. At length, 
like hanger it died away, and was sacceeded by a 
feeling of sicknesB. The thirty hoars* fatigue and 
fksting'I had endured were beginning to tell Ujpon 
my naturally strong ner^-es : I felt my reasoning 
powers growing weaker, and my presence of mind 
leaving me. A feeling of despondency came over 
me — a thousand wild fancies passed through my 
bewildered brain ; while, at times, my head grew 
dizzy, and I reeled in my saddle like a drunken man. 
These weak fits, as I may call them, did not last 
long ; and each time that I recovered I spurred my 
mustang onward. But all was in vain — ride as far 
and as fast as I would, nothing was visible bat a 
boundless sea of grass. 

At length I gave up hope, except in that God 
whose almighty hand was so manifest in the beaate- 
ouB works around me. I let the bridle fall on my 
horse's neck, clasped ray hands together, and prayed 
as I had never before prayed, so heartily and earn- 
estly. When I bad finished my prayer I felt greatly 
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comforted. It seemed to me, that here in the 
wilderness, which man had not as yet polluted, I 
was nearer to God, and that my petition would 
assuredly be heard. I gazed cheerfully around, 
persuaded that I should yet escape the peril in which 
I stood. Just then, with what astonishment and 
inexpressible delight did I perceive not ten paces off, 
the track of a horse I 

The effect of this discovery was like an electric 
shock, and drew a cry of joy from my lips that made 
my mustang start and prick his ears. Tears of de- 
light and gratitude to Heaven came into my eyes, 
and I could scarcely refrain from leaping off my 
horse and kissing the welcome signs that gave me 
assurance of succor. With renewed strength I gal- 
loped onward ; and had I been a lover flying to 
rescue his mistress from an Indian war party, I coidd 
not have displayed more eagerness than I did in 
following up the trail of an unknown traveler. 

Never had I felt so thankful to Providence as at 
that moment. I uttered thanksgivings as I rode on, 
and contemplated the wonderful evidences of His 
skill and might that offered themselves to me on all 
sides. The aspect of every thing seemed changed, 
and I gazed with renewed admiration at the scraes 
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throng which I passed, and whicli I bad prerioasly 
beeD too preoccupied by the danger of mj position to 
notice. The beautiftd appearance of the islands struck 
me particularly, as they loomed in the distance, swim- 
ming in the bright golden beams of the noonday son, 
dark spots of foliage in the midst of the waving 
grasseB and many-haed flowers of the prairie. Before 
me lay the eternal flower-carpet with its innumerable 
asters, tuberoses, and mimosas — that delicate plant 
which, when approached, lifts its head, seems to look 
at yon, and then droope and shrinks back in alarm. 
This I saw it do when I was two or three paces from 
it, and without my horse's foot having touched it 
Its long roots stretch out horizontally in the ground, 
and the approaching tread of a horse or man is com- 
municated through them to the plant and produces 
this singular phenomenon. When the danger is gone 
by, and the earth ceases to vibrate, the mimosa may 
be seen again to raise its head, quivering and trem- 
bling, as though not yet iully recovered from its feara. 
I bad ridden on for three or four hours, following 
the track I bad so fortunately discovered, when I 
came upon the trace of a second horseman, who ap- 
peared to have here joined the first traveler. It ran 
in a parallel direction to the one I was following. 
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Had it been possible to increase my joy, this dis- 
covery would have done so. I conld now entertain 
no doubt that I had hit upon the way out of this 
terrible prairie. It struck me as rather singular that 
two travelers should have met in this immense plain, 
which so few persons traversed ; but that they had 
done BO was certain, for there were the tracks of the 
two horses, as distinct as possible. The trail was 
fresh, too, and it was evidently not long since the 
horsemen had passed. It might still be possible to 
overtake them ; and in this hope I rode on* fiister than 
ever, as fast, at least, as my mustang could carry me 
through the thick grass and flowers, which, in some 
places, were four or five feet high. 

^During the next three hours I passed over ten or 
twelve miles of ground ; but although the trail still 
lay plainly and broadly marked before me, I saw 
nothing of those who had left it. Still I persevered. 
I must overtake them sooner or later, provided I did 
not lose the track ; and that I was most careful not to 
do, keeping my eyes fixed upon the ground as I rode 
along, and never deviatugig from the line which the 
travelers had followed. 

Thus the day passed away, and evening ap- 
proached. I still retained hope and courage; but 
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taj phyeical etrcngtli woe giving aw&j. The gnawing 
Benaation of Longer increaeed. I felt sick and faint ; 
my limbs were heavy, my blood aeemed chill in mj 
veins, and all my senses grew duller onder the influ- 
ence of exhaustion, thirst, and hanger. My eyesight 
iras misty, my hearing less acute, the bridle felt cold 
and heavy in my fingers. 

Still I rode on. Sooner or later I must find an 
outlet; the prairie most have an end somewhere, 
^me, that the whole of Southern Texas is one vast 
prairie ; but then there are rivers flowing through it, 
and if I could reach one of those, I should not be far 
from the abodes of men. By following the streams 
five or six miles up or down, I should be sure to find 
a plantation. 

While thus reasoning with, and encouraging my- 
self, I perceived the traces of a third horee, running 
parallel to the two which I had so long followed. 
This was indeed encouragement It was certain that 
three travelers, arriving from difierent points of the 
prairie, and all going in the same direction, must 
have some object, mnst be repairing to some village 
or clearing; and where or what this was bad now 
become indifierent to me, so long as I once more 
found myself in the habitations of men. I spurred 
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on my mustang, who began to flag a litde in his pace 
with the fatigne of onr long nde. 

The eon set behind the high trees of an island 
that bonnded m; view westward, and there being 
little or no twilight in those soatherlj latitudes, the 
broad da; was almost instantaneonslj replaced by 
the darkness of night I could proceed no farther 
without losing the track of the three horsemen ; and, 
as I happened to be close to an island, I &8tened 
my mnetang to a branch with the lasso, and threw 
myself on the grass under the trees. 

This night, however, I had no fancy for tobacco. 
Kuther the cigars nor the didciisimua tempted me. 
I tried to sleep, bnt in vain. Once or twice I began 
to doze, but was roused again by violent cramps and 
twitchings in all my limbs. I know of nothing more 
horrible than a night passed as I passed that one — 
&int and weak, enduing tortnre from hanger and 
thirst, striving after sleep, and never finding it. The 
sensation of hunger I experienced can only be com- 
pared to that of twenty pairs of pinchers tearing at 
the stomach. 

With the first gray light of morning I got up and 
prepared for departure. It was a long business, bow- 
ever, to get my horse ready. The saddle, which at 
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other times I coold throw upon his back with two 
fiogerB, now seemed of lead, and it was as much as 
I could do to lift it I had still more difficulty in 
drawing the girths tight ; bat at last I accomplished 
this, and, scrambling npon my beast, rode aS. 
Luckily, my mustang'B spirit was pretty well taken 
out of him by the last two days* work ; for if he had 
been fresh, the Bmallest Bpring on one Bide would 
have sufficed to throw me out of the saddle. As it 
was I sat upon him like an automaton, hanging for- 
ward over bis neck, sometimes grasping the mane, 
and almost unable to use either rein or spm:. 

I bad ndden for some hours in this helpless plight, 
when I came to a place where the three horsemen, 
whose track I was following, had apparently made a 
halt — perhaps had passed the previous night The 
grass was trampled and beaten down in a circum- 
ference of some £fty or sixty feet, and there was a 
confusion in the horse-tracks as if they had ridden 
backward and forward. Fearful of losing the right 
trail, I was looking carefully about me to see in what 
direction they had recommenced their journey, when 
I noticed something white among the long grass. I 
got off my horse to pick it up. It was a piece of 
paper with my own name written upon it; and I 
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neoguixeA it as the back of a letter in which mj 
tobacco had been wrapped, aod I bad thrown awaj 
at mj haltiDg-place of the preceding night I looked 
aroimd, and recognized the island and the very tree 
under which I had slept, or endeavored to sleep. 
The horrible trnth instantly flashed across me — the 
horse tracks I had followed were my own : since the 
preceding morning, I had been riding tn a circle. 

I Btood for a few seconds thnnderstmck by this 
discovery, and then sank npon the gronnd in ntter 
despair. At that moment I should have been thank- 
ful to any one who would have knocked me on the 
head aa I lay. All I wished was to die as speedily 
as possible. 

I remained I know not bow ]ong in a desponding, 
half insensible state npon the grase. Several honrs 
mnst have elapsed ; for when I got np the enn was 
low in the western heavens. Hy head was so weak 
and wandering, that I conld not well explain to my- 
self how it was that I had been thus riding after my 
own shadow. Tet the thing was clear enough. 
Witfaont landmarks and in the monotonous scenery 
of the prairie, I might have gone on forever following 
my horse's track, and going back when 1 thought I 
was gcang forward, bad it not been for the discovetj 
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of the tobacco-paper. I was, as I snbBequenU;' 
learned, in the Jacinto prairie, one of the most beau- 
tiful in Texas, fall sixty miles long and broad, bat in 
which the most experienced banteiB never risked 
tbemselres withont a compass. It was little wonder, 
then, that I, a mere boy of two-and-twenty, just 
escaped &om college, ehoold have gone astray in IL 

I DOW gave myself np for lost, and with the bridle 
twisted round my band, and holding on as well as I 
coald by the saddle and mane, I let my horse chooae 
bis own road. It would perhaps have been better 
had I done this sooner. The beast's inbtinct would 
probably have led him to some plantation. When 
be fonnd himself left to his own gnidance, he threw 
np his head, anuffed the air three or four times, and 
then taming round, set off in a contrary direction to 
that be was before following, and at snch a brisk pace 
that it was as mnch as I conld do to keep upon him. 
Every jolt caosed me so much pain, that I was more 
than onco tempted to let myself fall off his back. 

At last night came, and thanks to the lasso, which 
kept my horse in awe, I managed to dismonnt and 
secure him. !nie whole niglit throngh I suffered 
from racking pains in head, limbs, and bod;^ I felt 
as if I had been broken on the wheel ; not m inch 
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of my whole person bat ached and smarted. Jlj 
hands were grown thin and transparent, my cheeks 
fidlen in, my eyes deep sank in their sockets. 
When I touched my &ce I coTdd feel the change 
that bad taken place ; and as I did so, I caught 
myself once or twice laughing like a child. I was 
becoming delirions. 

In the morning I conld scarcely rise from the 
gronnd, so utterly weak and exhanstad was I by my 
three days* fiuting, anzie^ and fatigue. I have 
beard say that a man iu good health can live nine 
days without food. It may be so in a room, or in a 
prison, bnt assnredly not in a Texan prairie. I am 
quite certain tl^t the fifth day wonid have seen the 
last of me. 

X sbonld never have been able to mount my mn»- 
tang, bnt he bad fortunately lain down, so I got into 
the saddle, and be rose np with me and started off 
of his own accord. As I rode along, the strangee't 
Tisions passed before mo. I saw the most beantifiil 
cities that painter's &ncy erer conceived, with tow* 
ers, cupolas, and columns, whose sammits lost them- 
selres in the clouds ; marble basins and fonntains of 
brigh^sparkling water, rivers flowing with liquid 
gold and gardens whose trees were bowed down with 
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magnificent frait — fruit vhich I had not strength to 
nuBe m; hand to pluck. My limbs were heavy as 
lead, my tongne, lipa and gtimB, diy and parched. I 
breathed with the greatest difficolty, and within me 
was a bnming senfiation, as if I had swallowed hot 
coals ; while my extremities, both hands and feet, did 
not appear to form a part of myseli^ hnt to be instm- 
ments of torture affixed to me, and causing me the 
most intense saffering. 

I have a confused recollection of a sort of mshing 
sonnd, the nature of which I was unable to determine, 
so nearly had all conscionsneBB left me ; then of lind* 
ing myself among trees, the leaves and boughs of 
which scratched and beat against mj iace as I passed 
through them ; then of a sudden and rapid descent, 
with the broad, bright soriace of a river below me. 
I clutched at a branch, but my fingers lacked 
strength to retain their grasp — there was a hissing, 
splashing noise, and the waters closed above my 
head. 

I soon rose, and endeavored to strike ont witii 
my arms and legs, but in vain ; I was too weak 
to swim, and again I went down. A thousand 
lights danced before my eyes ; there was a noise 
in my brain aa if a fonr-and-twenty pounder had 
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been fired dose to my ear. Just then a hard Iiaad 
tras wmiig into my oeckclotb, and I felt myself 
dragged ont of the water. The next instant my 
senses left me. 



CHAPTER II. 



LYNCH LAW. 



Whsn I recovered irom my state of inseDsibility, 
and once more opened my eyes, I was lying on the 
bank of a small but deep river. My horse grazed 
quietly a few yards off, and beside me stood a man 
with folded arms, holding a wicker-covered flask in 
his hand. This was all I was able to observe; for 
my state of weakness prevented me from getting up 
and looking aronnd me. 

" Where am I?" I gasped. 

"Where are you strangerJ By the Jacinto; and 
that you are &y it, and not in it, is no fiinlt of yoor'n, 
I reckon." 

There was' something harsh and repolsive in the 
tone and manner in which these words were spoken, 
and in the grating, scomfal laugh which accompanied 
them, that jarred npon my nerves, and inspired me 
with a feeling of aversion toward the speaker. I knew 
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ha Tas my deliverer ; that be had saved m; life when 
ray mostang, raging with thirst, had sprung head- 
foremost into the water; that, witiiout him, I mu8t 
inevitably have been drowned, even had the river 
been less deep than it wis ; and that it was by his 
care, and the whisky he had made me swallow, 
and of which I still had the flavor on my tongae, 
that had been recovered from my deathlike swoon. 
Bat bad he done ten times as much for me, I could 
not have repressed the feeling of repngnance, the 
inexplicable dislike, with which the mere tonea of 
bis voice filled me. I tamed my bead away in 
order not to see him. There was a silence of some 
momeDts' doration. 

"Dont seem as if my company was over and 
above agreeable," said the man at lost. 

*'Your company not agreeable} This is the fonrth 
day since I saw the face of a human being. During 
that time not a bit nor a drop has passed my tongue." 

*' Hallo I That 's a lie I " shouted the man, with an- 
other strange, wild laugh. "YonVe taken amonthfol 
oat of my fiask ; not taJken it, certainly, but it went 
over your tongue all the same. Where do yoa come 
from? The beast aint yonr'n." 

"Mr. Neal's," answered I. 
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''See it is bj the brand. But what hrrngs jon 
here from Mr. !Nesl'a1 It's a good seveDty miles to 
his plantatioD, right across the prairie. Ain't stole 
the hoTse, have yool" 

"Lost my way — four days — eaten nothing." 

Those words were all 1 conld articulate. I waa too 
weak to talk. 

"Foot days without eatin'I" said the man, with a 
laugh like the sharpening of a saw, "and that in a 
Texas prairie, and with islands on all sides of yonl 
Hal I see how it is. You're a gentleman — that's 
plain enongh. I was a sort of one myself once. 
Ton thought onr Texas prairies was like the prairies 
in the States. Ha, ha I And so yoa didn't know 
how to help yoarsel£ Did yon see no bees in the air, 
no strawberries on the airtht" 

"Be^? Strawberrieal** repeated L 

" Tes, bees, which Hto in the hollow trees. Ont <^ 
twenty treea there is snre to be one Ml of honey. 
So yoa saw no bees, eh} Perhaps yon dont know 
the cretDTS when yon see *em } Ain't altogether so 
big as wild^;eese or turkeys. Bnt yon mnst know 
what strawberries are, and that they don't grow upon 
the treea." 

All this was spoken in the same soeerm^ aavags 
6 
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nanner as before, with the speak^B head half tnrned 
over his shoulder, while his featores were distorted 
into a coDtemptuouB grin. 

"And if I hod seen the bees, how was I to get at 
the honey without an ax I" 

"How did you lose yooraelf !" 

"My moetang — ran away — " 

"I see. And yon after him. Toa*d have done bet- 
ter to let him ran. Bnt what d'ye mean to do now?** 

*'I am weak — sick to death. I wish to get to the 
nearest honso — an inn — anywhere where men are." 

" Where men are," repeated the stranger, with his 
Bcomful smile. " Where men are," he mattered again, 
taking a few steps on one side. 

I was hardly able to tnm my head, bat there was 
something Btrange in liie man's movemeat that 
alarmed me ; and making a violent effort, I changed 
my position snfficiently to get him in sight again. 
He had drawn a long knife from his girdle, which he 
dntched in one hand, while he ran the fore-finger of 
the other along its edge. I now for the first time got 
a full view of his face, and the impression it made 
npon me was any thing bat favorable. His coonte- 
nance was the wildest I had ever seen ; his blood-ehot 
eyes rolled like balls of fire in their sockets; his 
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moTements and nuumer were indicatiTe of a violent 
inward etmggle. He did not stand still for three sec- 
onds together, bnt paced backward and forward with 
harried, irregnlar eteps, casting wild glance over his 
eboolder, hia fingers playing all the while with the 
knife, with the rapid and olgectlees moromentB of a 
maniac. 

I felt convinced that I was the canee of the straggle 
Tieibly going on within him — that my life or death 
was what he was deciding upon. But, in the state I 
then was, death had no terrors for me. The image of 
ray mother, sist^TB, and fother, passed before my eyes. 
I gave one thought to my peace^, happy home and 
then looked upward and prayed. 

The man had walked off to some distance. I 
tnrned myself a little more roand, and, as I did bo, I 
caught eight of the same magnificent phenomenon 
which I had met with on the second day of my wan> 
deringe. The colossal live oak rose in all Its silvery 
splendor, at the distance of a conple of miles. While 
I was gazing at it, and reflecting on the strange ill- 
lack that had made me pass within so short a 
distance of the river without finding it, I Baw my 
new acquaintance approach a neighboring cluster of 
treee, among which be disappeared. 
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After a short hme I agaiu perceived bim coming 
toward me with a slow aod staggering step. As he 
drew near, I had an opportnnit; of examining hia 
whole appearance. He was vety tall and lean, bat 
large-boned, and apparently of great strength. Hia 
face, which had not been shaved for several weeks, 
was so tanned by sun and weather, that he might 
have been taken for an Indian, had not the beard 
proved hia claim to white blood. Bat hia eyes were 
what most struck me. There waa something ao 
frightfully wild in their expression, a look of terror 
and desperation, like that of a man whom all the 
foriea of hell were hunting and persecuting. His 
hair hung In long ragged locks over hia forehead, 
cheeks, and neck, and round his head was bound a 
handkerchief on which were severalataioB of a brown- 
ish-black color. Spots of the same kind were visible 
upon his leathern jacket, breeches, and moccaaioB ; 
tboy wore evidently blood stains. His banting-knife, 
which was nearly two feet long, with a rude wooden 
handle, waa now replaced in hia girdle, bat in ita 
stead he graeped a Kentucky rifle. 

Although I did my utmost to aasume an indifferent 
countenance, my features doubtleae expressed aome- 
thing of the repagnance and boiror with which the 
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man infipired me. He looked loweringly at me for 
a momeot fivm under hia shaggy eyebrows. 

" Yoa don't seem to like the company yonVe got 
into," said he. "Do I locJc bo very desperate theni 
Ib it written so plainly on my £ace1 " 

"What shonld there be written upon your fhcel** 

"WhatI What! Them qneetions are for fools 
and children." 

" I will ask yon none ; but as a Christian, as a 
coontryman, I beseech yon " 

"ChristJant" intempted he, with a hollow laugh. 
"ConntrymanI " He stmck the bat of his rifle hard 
upon the gronnd. *'That is my coontryman — my 
only fiiendl" he continued, as he examined the flint 
and lock of his weapon. "That releasee &om all 
troablee ; that's a tme friend. Pooht perhaps itil 
release yon too — put yoa to reat" 

These last words were nttered aside, and mnsiagly. 

" Fat him to rest as well as . Fooh I One more 

or less — Ferhaps it wonid drive away that caned 
spectre.** All this seemed to be spoken to his rifla 

"Win you swear not to betray njel" cried he to 
me. "Else, one toach " 

As he epoke, he brought the gun to his shoolder, 
the mazide pointed foil at my breast. 
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I felt no fear. I am sue my pnlse did not give 
a tlirob the more fer this menace. So deadly veak 
and helpleea as I lay, it vaa onnecessaiy to shoot me. 

The Blighteat blow &om the but of the rifle, wonld 
have driven the last feint spark of life out of my 
exhaoBted body. I looked calmly, indi&rently even, 
into the muzzle of the piece. 

"If you can answer it to yoor God, to your and 
my Judge and Creator, do your wilL*' 

Hy words, which from faintneea I could scarcely 
render audible, had, nevertheleas, a Budden and start* 
ling effect upon the man. He trembled from head 
to foot, let the but of bis gun fell heavily to the 
ground, and gazed at me with open mouth and 
staring eyes. 

"This one, too. comes with his Gtod 1 '* muttered he. 
«Godl and your and my Creator — and — Judge." 

He seemed hardly able to articulate these words, 
which were uttered by gasps and efibrts, as though 
Bomething had choked him. 

"His and my — Judge" — groaned he again. "Can 
there be a God, a Creator and Judgel" 

Ae he stood thus muttering to himself his eyes 
suddouly became fixed, and his featoree horribly 
distorted. 
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*< Do it not t " cried he, in a ahrill tone of horrcH*, 
that rung tbroogh mj bead. "It vill bring no 
bleasin* with it I am a dead mant Qod be mer- 
ciful to mel My poor wifel my poor children!" 

The rifle fell from his hands, and he smote his 
breast and forehead in a paroxysm of the wildest 
fury and despair. It was frightM to behold the 
conscience-stricken wretch, stamping madly about, 
and casting glances of terror behind him, as thongh 
demons had been hunting him down. The foam flew 
from his month, and I expected each moment to see 
him fifdl to the groond in a fit of epilepsy. Gradnalty, 
however, he grew more tninqnil. 

"D'ye see nothin' in my fece?" said he in a 
hoarse whisper, suddenly pausing close to where 
I lay. 

"What shotdd I see?" 

He came yet nearer. 

"Look well at me — through me, if you can. 
D'ye see nothin' now?" 

"I see nothing," replied I. 

"Ah I I nnderstaad; yon can see nothin'. Ain't 
in a Bpyin' hnmor, I calkilate. No, no, that yoQ 
ain't. After fonr days, and nights fastin', one loees 
the fancy for many things. I've tried it for two 
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I needn't aek that, I reckon. Yoa look bad enough. 
Take another drop of whiskj ; it 11 strengthen jou. 
Bat wait till I mix it." 

Afl he spoke, he stepped down to the edge of the 
liver, and Bcooping np the water in the hollow of his 
hand, filled np hia flask with it. Tbea retoming to 
me, he ponred a little into my month. 

Even the bood-thitst7 Indian appears lees of a 
savage when engaged in a compaasionate act, and 
the wild desperado I had &llen in with seemed 
softened and homanized hy the service he was ren- 
dering me. Sia voice soonded less harsh; hia 
manner was calmer and milder. 

"Ton wish to go to an innt" 

" For Heaven's sake, yes. These fonr days I have 
tasted nothing hat a hit of tobacco." 

"Can you spare a bit of that!" 

"All I have." 

I handed him my cigar-case, and the roll of dvl- 
ciasimtii. He snatched the latter &om me, and bit 
into it with the furions eagerness of a wolC 

" Ah I the right sort this t " mattered he to himsel£ 
" Ab, young man, or old man — you're an old man 
aintyoat How old are you!" 



" Two-and-twentj." 

He Bhook his head doubtingly, 

"Can hardly believe that But four days in the 
prairie, and nothin' to eat. Well, it may be eo. Bat, 
stranger, if I had had this bit of tobacco only ten 

days ago A bit of tobacco is worth a deal 

sometimes. It might have saved a man's life I" 

Again he groaned, and his accents were wild and 
unnaturaL 

"leay, stranger t" cried he in a threatening tone. 
"Isayt D'ye see yonder live oakt D'ye eee iti 
It's the Patriarch, and a finer and a mightier one 
you won't find in the prairies, I reckon. D'ye 
see it t" 
"I do eee it" 

" Ah 1 yoa see it," he cried fiercely. " And what 
is it to yoa? What have you to do with the Patri- 
arch, or what lies under it? I reckon yon had best 
not be too curious that way. If yon dare take a step 

Quder that tree " He swore an oath too horrible 

to be repeated. 

"There's a specter there," cried he; "a specter 
that would fright you to death. You'd better keep 



"I will keep away," replied I, "I pever thought 
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of going near it. All I want is to get to the nearest 
plantation or inn." 

MAht tme, man — the next inn. Ill show yon 
the way. I will." 

"Too will save my life by bo doing," said I, " and 
I shall be ever gratefol to yon as nay deliverer." 

" Deliverer ! " repeated he with a wild Inngb. 
"Pooh I If you knew what sort of a deliverer — 
Pooh I What's the use of savin' a life, when — yet 
I will — I will save yoors ; perhaps the cnrsed spec- 
ter will leave me then. Will yon not! Will you 
not!" cried he, suddenly changing his ecornfol, 
mocking tone to one of entreaty and supplication, 
and turning his face in the direction of the live oak. 
Again bis wildness of manner returned, and his eyes 
were fixed as he gazed for some moments at the 
gigantic tree. Then darting away, be disappeared 
among tho trees, whence he had fetched bis riSe, 
and presently emei^;ed again, leading a saddled horse 
with him. He called to me to monnt mine, but 
seeing that I was unable oven to rise from the ground 
be stepped up to me, and with the greatest ease 
lifted me into the saddle with one hand, so light bad 
I become during my long fast Then taking the end 
<^ my laeso, he got npon his own horse and set o^ 
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leading 1117 moBtang after bim. We rode on for 
some time without ezchangiDg a word. Hy gnide 
kept up a sort of muttered soliloquy ; but as I was 
foil tea paces in his rear, I could distingiuBh nothing 
of what he said. At times he would raise his rifle to 
his shoulder, then lower it again, and speak to it, 
Bometimee caresalDgly, sometimes in anger. More 
than oace he tamed his head, and cast keen, search- 
ing glauoee at me, as thongh to see whether I were 
watching him or not 

We bad ridden more than an hour, and the 
strength the whisky bad g^ven me was &st Ailing, 
BO that I expected each moment to &11 from my 
horse, when suddenly I canght tight of a kind of 
nde hedge, and, almost immediately afterward, o£ 
the wall c£ a small btock-hoose. A &int cry of joy 
escaped me, and I endeavored, hot in vain, to give 
my horse the spur. Hy guide tuned roimd, fixed 
his wild eyes npon me, and spoke in a threatening 
tone. 

" YoD are impatient, man I impatient, I see. Ton 
think now, perhaps " 

"I am dying," was all I oonld ntter. In &ct my 
senses were leaving me from exhamtion, and I really 
thon^t my last lioiir was oome. 
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"Poohl dyinM One don't die bo easy. And yet — 
d ^n! — it might be true." 

He sprang off his horse, and was just in time to 
catch me in his arms as I fell from the saddle. A 
few drops of whisky, however, restored me to con- 
sciousness. My goide replaced me npon my mnstang, 
and after passing through a potato ground, a field 
of Indian com, and a small grove of peach-trees, we 
found ourselves at the door of the block-house. 

I was so utterly helpless, that my strange compan- 
ion was obliged to lift me off my horse, and carry 
me into the dwelling. He set me down upon a 
bench, passive and powerless as an in&nt Strange 
to say, I was never better able to observe all that 
passed around me, than during the few hours of 
physical debility that succeeded my immersion in the 
Jacinto. A blow with a reed would have knocked 
me off my seat, but my mental faculties, instead of 
participating in this weakness, seemed sharpened to 
an unusual degree of acuteness. 

The block-house in which we now were was of the 
poorest possible description; a mere log hut, con- 
sisting of one room, that served as a kitchen, sitting 
room, and bed-chamber. The door of rough planks 
swung heavily upon two hooks, which fitted into iroD 
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rings, and formed a cinmsy ealntitate for hingee ; a 
wooden latch and heavy bar served to secure it; 
windows, properly speaking, there were none, but in 
their stead a few holes covered with dirty oiled 
paper ; the floor was of clay, stamped hard and dry 
in the middle, but out of which at the aides of the 
room, a crop of rack grass was growing a foot or 
more high. In one comer stood a clumsy bedstead, 
in another stood a sort of bar or counter, on which 
were half a dozen drinking glasses of Various sizee 
aud patterns. The table consisted of four thick 
posts, firmly planted in the ground, and on which 
were nailed three boards that bad apparently be- 
longed to some chest or case, for tbey were partly 
painted, and there was a date, and the three first 
letters of a word upon one of them. A shelf fixed 
against the side of the hut supported an earthem pot 
or two, and three or fonr bottles, uncorked, and ap- 
parently empty; and from some wooden pegs, wedged 
in between the logs, hung suspended a few articles 
of wearing apparel of no very cleanly aspect 

Pacing up and down the hut with a kind of 
stealthy, cat-like pace, was an individual, whose un- 
prepossessing exterior was in good keeping with the 
wretched appearance of this Texan shebeen house. 



He was aa undersized, stooping figoie, red-haired 
and la^e-monthed, with sniall reddisli pig's eyes, 
which be Beemed totally unable to raise &oin the 
gronnd, and whose lowering, hang-dog expression 
corresponded inllj with the treacberons, resUesB, 
puither-like stealthinees of his step and movements. 
TTithout greeting us either by word op look, this per^ 
BODBge dived into a dark comer of the tenement, 
brought out a lull bottle, and, placing it and glasses 
upon the table, resumed the monotonous exercise in 
which he had been indulging on our entrance. 

Mj guide and deliverer said nothing while the 
tavern-keeper was getting out the bottle, although he 
watched all his movements with a keen and suBpicious 
eye. He now £lled a large glass of spirits, and 
tossed it off at a single draught When he had done 
this, he spoke for the first time. 

"Johnny!" 

Johnny made no answer. 

'^ThiB gentleman has eaten nothing for four days." 

"Indeed," replied Johnny, without looking up, or 
intermitting his sneaking, restless walk from one 
comer of the room to the other. 

"I said four days, d'ye hear! Four days. Bring 
him tea immediately, strong tea, then make some 
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good beef-wnp. I know 70a have bought eome te» 
and ram and BQgar. The tea moat bo readj directly, 
the Bonp in an hoar at farth^t, d'ye nndaratandl 
And then I want some whiahj for myself and a 
beefsteak and potatoes. Kow tell all that to your 
Sambo." 

Johnny did not seem to hear, bnt continued hia 
walk, creeping along with a noiselesa step, and each 
time that he tomed, giving a sort of spring like a 
cat or panther. 

"I've money, Johnny," said my guide. "Money, 
man, d'ye hearP And so saying, he produced a 
toleraly full pnrse. 

For the first time Johnny raised his head, gave an 
indefinable glanco at the purse, and then, springing 
forward, fixed his small, cunning eyes npon those of 
my guide, while a smile of strange meaning spread 
over his repulsive featoree. 

The two men stood for the space of a minute, 
staring at each other, withont ottering a word. An 
infernal grin distended Johnny's coarse month from 
ear to ear. My guide gasped for breath. 

"I've money," cried he at last, striking the but of 
his rifle violently on the ground. D'ye understand, 
Johnny t Honey ; and a rifle too, if needs be." 
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He stepped to the table and filled another glass of 
rav spirits which disappeared like the preceding one. 
While he drank, Johnny stole out of the room *%o 
softly that my companion waa only made aware of 
his departure by the noise of the wooden latch. He 
then came ap to me, took me in his arms without 
saying a word, 'and carrying me to the bed, laid me 
gently down upon it. 

"Tod make yourself at home," snarled Johnny, 
who jost then came in again. 

"Always do that, I reckon, when I'm in a tavern,** 
answered my guijle, qnietly pouring out and swal- 
lowing another glassful. "The gentleman shall have 
yottr bed to-day. You and yonr Sambo may sleep in 
the pig-sty. You have none though, I believe?" 

"Bobl" screamed Johnny furiously. 

"That's my name — Bob Rock." 

"For the present," hissed Johnny with a sneer. 

" Juat as yours is Johnny Down," replied Bob in 
the same tone. "Foohl Johnny, guess we know one 
another P 

<%" Bather calkilate we do," replied Johnny through 
his teeth. 

"And have done many a day," langhed Bob. 

"You're the fiunons Bob from Sodoma in Geoi^^ia.** 
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'*Sodoma in Alabama, Johnny. Sodoma lies ia 
Alabama," said Bob, iilling another glass. "Don't 
yea kDow that yet, yon who were above a year ill 
Columbus, doin' all sorts of dirty work?". 

" Better hold your tongue, Bob," said Johnny, with 
a dangerous look at me. 

"Pooh I Dont mind him; he won't talk, 111 an- 
Bwer for it. He's lost the taste for chatterin' in tho 
Jacinto prairie. Bat Sodoma," continued Bob, *'is 
in Alabama, mant Columbus in Georgia! They 
are parted by the Cbatahoochie. Ah I that was a 
jolly life on the Cbatahoochie. But nothin' lasts in 
this world, as my old schoolmaster used to say. 
Pooh! They've dmv the Injuns a step further over 
the Miesissippi now. But it was a glorious life — 
wam't it?" 

Again he filled his glass and drank. 

The information I gathered from this conversation 
as to the previous life and habits of these two men, 
had nothing in it very satisfactory or encouraging 
for me. In the whole of the south-western States 
there was no place that could boast of being the 
resort of so many outlaws and bad characters as the 
town of Sodoma. It is situated, or was situated, at 
least, a few years p^vioosly to the time I speak o^ 
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in Alabama, oil Indian groand, and vas the luubor 
of refnge for all -the murderers and ontcasts from the 
weBtem and Boath-ireetem parts of the Union, l^ere, 
tmder Indian goTemment, the; found shelter and 
eecorit; ; and frightful were the crimes and cruelties 
perpetrated at that place. Scarcelj a day passed 
-withont an assassination, not eecretl; committed, bat 
in broad sunlight. Bands of these wretches, armed 
vitb knives and rifles, used to cross the Cbatahoochie, 
and make inroads into CTolumbus ; break into houses, 
rob, murder, ill-treat women, and then Tptom in 
triumph to their dens, laden with booty, and langhiug 
at the laws. It n-ns nseless to think of pursuing 
them, or of obtaining justice, for tiiej were on Indian 
territory ; and many of the chie& were in league 
with them. At length, General Jackson and the 
government took it np. The Indians were driven 
over the Mississippi, the outlaws and mnrderers fled, 
Sodoma itself disappeared ; and, released &om its 
troublesome neighbors, Columbus is now as flourish- 
ing a State as any in the west 

The recollectious of their former life and exploits 
seemed highly interesting to the two comrades ; and 
their communication B became more and more con- 
fidentiaL Johnny filled himself a glass, and the 
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cOQTersation soon increased in aoinuition. I oonld 
ondorBtand a little of what thej said, for they spoke 
a sort of thieres* jargon. After a time, their Toicea 
Bounded as a confnsed hum in my ears, the objects 
in the room got gradually less distinct, and I foil 



I was roused, not verj gently, by a mulatto woman, 
who poured a spoonful of tea into my month before 
I had well opened my eyes. She at ilrst did not 
attend to me with mach apparent good-will ; bat by 
the time she had given me half-a-dozen spoonfuls, 
her womanly sympathies were awakened, and her 
manner became kinder. The tea did me an infinite 
deal of good, and iniused new life into my veins. 
I finished the cup, and the mulatto laid me down 
again on my pillow, with far more gentleness than 
she had lifted me up. 

"Qor! Gor!" cried ahe, ** what poor young man I 
Berry weak. Him soon better. One honr, massa, 
good soup." 

"Soupl What do you want with soupC* grumbled 
Johnny. 

"Him take soup. I cook it," screamed the woman. 

"Worse for you if she don't, Johnny," said Bob; 
"worse for yon, I say." 



k. 
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I 

Johnny muttered something in reply, but I did 
not distinguish what it was, for my eyes closed, and 
I again fell asleep. 

It seemed as if I had not been five minutes 
slumbering when the mulatto returned with the soup. 
The tea had revived me, but this gave me strength ; 
and when I had taken it I was able to sit up in the bed. 

While the woman fed me. Bob ate his beef-steak. 
It was a piece of meat that might have sufficed for 
six persons, but the man was as hungry as if he had 
eaten nothing for three days. He cut off wedges 
half as big as bis fist, swallowed them with ravenous 
eagerness, and, instead of bread, bit into some un* 
peeled potatoes. All this was washed down with 
glass after glass of raw spirits, which had the effect 
of wakening him up, and infusing a certain cheerful 
ness into his strange humor. He still spoke more to 
himself than to Johnny, but his recollections seemed 
agreeable ; he nodded self-approvingly, and sometimes 
laughed aloud. At last he began to abuse Johnny 
for being, as he said, such a sneaking, cowardly 
fellow — such a treacherous, false-hearted gallows-bird. 

"It's true," said he, "I am gallows-bird enough 
myself, but then I'm open, and no man can say I'm 
afeard j but Johnny, Johnny, who" 
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I do not know what he was abont to say, for 
Johnny Bprang toward him, and placed both hands 
over his month, receiving in return a blow that 
Imocked him as far as the door, through which be 
retreated, corBing and grnmbling. 

I 800D fell asleep again, and while in that state 1 
had a confused consciousness of various noises in the 
room, loud words, blows, and shoating. Wearied as 
I was, however, I believe no noise would have 
fully rooaed me, although hunger at last did. 

When I opened my eyea I saw the mulatto woman 
sitting by my bed, and keeping off the miisquitoes. 
She brought me the remainder of the soup, and 
promised, if I would sleep a couple of hours more, to 
bring me as good a beef-steak, as ever came off a 
gridiron. Before the two hours had elapsed I awoke, 
hungrier than ever. After I had eaten all the beef- 
steak the woman would allow me, which was a very 
moderate quantity, she bronglit me a beer-glass full 
of the most delicious punch I ever tasted. I asked 
her where she had got the rum and lemoUE, and she 
told me that it was she who had bought them, as well 
as a stock of coffee and tea; that Johnny was her 
partner, but that he had done nothing but bnild the 
house, and badly boilt it was. She then began to 
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abtiBe Johnny, and aaid he was a gambler, and worse 
still; that he had had plenty of money once, bat 
had lost it all ; that she had first known him in 
Lower Katches, bnt be bad been obliged to mn 
away from there in the night to save his neck. Bob 
was no better, she said ; on the contrary — and here 
she made the gestnre of cntting a man's throat — he 
was a very bad fellow, she added. He had got dmnk 
after his dinner, knocked Johnny down, and broken 
every thing. He was now lying asleep ontside the 
door ; and Johnny had hidden himself somewhere. 

How long she continued speaking I know not, 
for I again fell into a deep sleep, which this time 
lasted six or seven honrs. 

I was awakened by a strong graep laid upon my 
arm, which made me cry ont, more, however, from 
alarm than pain. Bob stood by my bedside ; the 
traces of the preceding night's debauch plainly 
written on his haggard conntenance. His blood-shot 
eyes were inflamed and swollen, and rolled with 
even more than their nsnal wildness ; his month was 
open, and the jaws were stiff and fixed ; he looked 
like one freah from the perpetration of some frighMhl 
deed. I could have fancied the first murderer to 
have worn snch an aspect when gadng on the body 
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of his slaaghtered brother. I Bhnink back, lLorrov> 
Btmck at hifl appearance. 

"la God's name, man, what do yon want?" 

He made no answer. 

"Ton are in a fever. YouVe the agnel " 

"Ay, a fever," groaned he, shivering as he spoke ; 
**a fever, but not the one yon mean ; a fever, yoang 
man, such as God keep yon from ever having." 

His whole frame shaddered as he nttered tiSbaa 
words. There was a short panse. 

**OarioQ8 that," continued he; "I've served more 
than one in the same way, hat never thought of it 
afterward — was forgotten in less than no time. Got 
to pay the whole score at once, I suppose. Cant 
rest a minute. In the open prairie it's the wont; 
there stands the old man, so phdn, with his silver 
beard and the specter jnst behind him." 

His eyes rolled, he clenched his fiste, and striking 
his forehead fdrionsly, rushed oQt of the hut. 

In a few minntee he retmned, apparently more 
' composed, and walked straight ap to my bed. 

** Stranger, yon most do me a service," said he 
abmptly. 

"Ten rather than one," replied I; "any thing that 
is in my power. Do I not owe yon my lifel" 
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"Ton 're a geatlemaD, I see, and a Oiiristian. Yon 
mnet come with me to the squire — the Alcalde." 

♦•To the Alcalde, man? What moBt 1 go therefor?" 

"Tonll see and hear when you get there; I've 
Bomethiog to tell him — Eomething for hie own ear." 

He drew a deep breath, and remained Bilent for a 
short time, gazing anxionely on all eidea of him. 

"Something," whiBpered he, "that nobody else 
maet hear." 

"Bat there's Johnny there. Why not take him?" 

"Johnny!" cried he, with a scornful langh — 
"Johnny I who's ten times worse than I am, bad as I 
be } and bad I am to be sure, bat yet open and 
above board, always, till this time; but Johnny 1 
he'd sell his own mother. He's a cowardly, sneakin', 
treacherous hound, is Johnny." 

It was unnecessary to tell me this, for Johnny's 
character was written plainly enough upon hia 
countenance. 

"But why do you want me to go to the Alcalde I** 

"Why does one want people before the judge? 
He's a judge, man; a Hexicnn one certainly, bnt 
chosen by us Americans ; and an American himself 
as you and I are." 

"And how soon must I go?" 
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*< Directly. I cant bear it any longer. It leaves 
me no peace. Not an honr^B rest have I had for the 
last eight days. "When I go ont into the prairie, the 
specter stands before me and beckons meon ; and if 
I try to go another way, he comes behind me and 
drives me before him nnder the Patriarch. I see 
him jnat as plainly as when he was alive, only paler 
and sadder. It seems as if I coald toach him with 
my hand. Even the bottle is no iise now; neither 
nun, nor whisky, nor brandy, rid me of him ; it 
don't, by the 'tamaL Canons that I I got dnmk 
yesterday — thonght to get rid of him; bnt he came 
in the night and drove me oat. I was obliged to go. 
Would n't let me sleep ; was forced to go nnder the 
Patriarch." ^ 

"Under the Patriarch? the live oatT* cried I, in 
astonishment "Were yoa there in the night (" 

"Ay, that was I,** replied he in the same horribly 
confidential tone ; " and the spirit threatened me, and 
said, says he, 'I will leave yoa no peace, Bob, till yoa 
go to the Alcalde and tell him.'" 

"Then I will go with yoo to the Alcalde, and that 
immediately," said I, raising myself np in bed. I coold 
not help pitying the poor fellow &om my very sooL 

■'Where are yoo goingP croaked Johnny, who at 
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thii moment glided into the room. ^^Kot a step shall 
you stir till you've paid." 

^Johnny," said Bob, seizing his less powerful com- 
panion by the shoulders, lifting him up like a child, 
and then setting him down again with such force, 
that his knees cracked and bent under him; — 
^^ Johnny, this gentleman is my guest, d'ye under- 
stand? And here is the reckonin', and mind yourself 
Johnny — mind yourself, that's all." 

Johnny crept into a comer like a flogged hound ; 
the mulatto woman, however, did not seem disposed 
to be so easily intimidated. Sticking her arms in 
her sides, she waddled boldly forward. 

"You not take him 'way, Massa Bob?" screamed 
she. "Hij^stop here. Him berry weak — notable 
for ride — not able for stand on him foot" 

This was true enough. Strong as I had felt in bed, 
I could hardly stand upright when I got out of it. 

For a moment Bob seemed undecided, but only 
for a moment ; then, stepping up to the mulatto, he 
lifted her, fat and heavy as she was, in the same 
manner as he had done her partner, at least a foot 
from the ground, and carried her screaming and 
struggling to the door, which he kicked open. Then 
setting her down outside, "Silence!" roared he, ^^and 
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BOme strong tea instead of joar cursed chatter, and 
a freeh beef-eteak uietead of your Btiuking carcua. 
That will Btrengthea the gentlemaD; bo be quick 
about it, 70a old brown-fildiuied beast, yon t " 

I had slept in my clotbea, and my toilet was cod- 
aeqaently soon made, by the help of a bowl of water 
and a towel, which Bob made Johnny bring, and 
then ordered him to go and get our horses ready. 

A hearty break&st of tea, batter, Indian-corn 
bread, and steaks, increased my strength bo much, 
that I was able to mount my mnstaog. I had still 
pains is all my limbs, bnt we rode slowly ; the 
morning was bright, the air fresh and elastic, and I 
felt piyeelf gradually getting better. Our path led 
through the prairie ; the river, fringed with wood, on 
the one hand, the vast ocean of grass, sprinkled with 
innmnerable islands of trees, on the other. We saw 
abundance of game, which epraog np under the very 
feet of our horses ; but although Bob had bis rifle, he 
made no use of it He mattered continually to him- 
self, and seemed to be arranging what be should say 
to the judge ; for I heard him talking of things which 
I would just as soon not have listened to, if I could 
here helped it I was heartily glad when we at 
length reached the plantation of the Alcalde. 
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It seemed a very considerable one, and the size 
and appearance of the frame-work house bespoke 
comfort and even luxury. The building was sur- 
rounded by a group of China trees, which I should 
have thought about ten years of age, but which I 
afterward learned had not been planted half that 
time, although they were already large enough to 
afford a very agreeable shade. Bight in front of the 
house rose a live oak, inferior in size to the one in 
the prairie, but still of immense age and great 
beauty. To the left were some two hundred acres 
of cotton fields, extending to the bank of the Jacinto, 
which at this spot made a sharp turn, and winding 
round the plantation, inclosed it on three sides. 
Before the house lay the prairie, with its archipelago 
of islands, and herds of grazing cattle and mus- 
tangs ; to the right, more cotton fields ; and in rear 
of the dwelling, the negro cottages and out-buildings* 
There was a Sabbath-like stillness pervading the 
whole scene, which seemed to strike even Bob. He 
paused as though in deep thought, and allowed his 
hand to rest for a moment on the handle of the 
lattice door. Then, with a sudden and resolute jerk, 
bespeaking an equally energetic resolve, he pushed 
open the gate, and we entered a garden planted with 
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oraDge, banana, and citron trees, the path thniagh 
which was inclosed between paliaadea, and led to a 
sort of ^ont court, with another lattice-work door, 
beside which hang a beU. Upon rin^ng this, a 
negro appeared. 

The black seemed to know Bob very well, for he 
nodded to him as to an old acquaintance, and said 
the aqtiire wanted him, and asked after him several 
times. He then led the way to a large parlor, very 
handsomely iiimished for Texas, and in which we 
fbnnd the squire, or more properly speaking, the 
Alcalde, sitting smoking his cigar. He had jnst 
breakfasted, and the plates and dishes were still npon 
the table. He did not appear to be much given to 
compliments or ceremony, or to partake at all of 
the Yankee failing of curiosi^, for he answered 
our salutation with a laconic *'good-moming," and 
scarcely even looked at us. At the very first glance, 
it was easy to see that he came &om Tennessee or 
Virginia, the only provinces in which one finds men 
of his gigantic mould. Even sitting, his head rose 
above those of the negro servants in waiting. Nor 
was his height alone remarkaUe ; he had the tme 
West-Virginian build ; the enormous chest and shoul- 
ders, and herculean limbs, the massive features and 



sharp gray eyes ; altogether an exterior well calcn- 
latod to impoae on the rongh backwoodsmen with 
whom be bad to deal. 

I was tired with my ride, and took a chair. The 
eqtiire apparently did not deem me worthy of notice, 
or else reserved me for a later scrutiny ; bnt he fixed 
a long, searching look npon Bob, who remained 
standing, with bis head sunk on his breast 

The jndge at last broke silence, 

"So here yon are again, Bob. It's long since 
we've seen yon, and I thonght yon bad clean for- 
gotten ns. "Well, Bob, we shonldn't have broke onr 
hearts, I reckon; for I hate gamblers — ay, that I 
do — worse than skunks. It*3 a vile thing is play, 
and has mined many a man, both in tins world and 
the next. It's ruined you too, Bob." 

Bob said nothing. 

*' You'd have been mighty useful here last week; 
there was plenty for you to do. My step-daughter 
arrived ; bnt as you wore n't to be found, we had to 
Bend to Joel to shoot ua a buck and a few snipea. 
Ah, Bob t one might still make a good citizen of you^ 
if you 'd only leave ofl^ that cursed play I " 

Bob still remained silent. 

^'Now go into the kitchen and get some break&at.'* 
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Bob neil^er annvered nor moved. 

"D'je hear? Go into tbe kitchen and get Bomo' 
thing to eat. And, Ftoly" — added he to the ne- 
gro — "tell Veny to give him a pint of nmi.'* 

"Don't want yer ram — aint thirety" — growled 
Bob. 

"Very like, very like," said tbe jndge sharply. 
"Reckon yon've taken too mnch already. Look u 
if yon conld swallow a wild-cat alire. And yon," 
added he, tDrning to me — "Ptoly, what the devil 
are yon atf Do ot yon eee the man wants hie break- 
&8tl Where 'a the coffee f Or woold yon rather 
have teat" 

"Thank yon, Alcalde, I have break&sted already.** 

"Don't look as if. Ain't sick, are yoal Where 
do yon come from t What 'e happened to yon t Aint 
got the ague, bare yon f What are yon doing with 
Bobt" 

He looked keenly and searchinfj^y at me, and then 
again at Bob. Hy appearance was certainly not very 
prepossessing, nnshaven as I was, and with my - 
clothes and linen soiled and torn. He was evidentiy 
considering what could be tbe motive of onr visit, 
end what bad brought me into Bob's society. Hie 
result of his physic^omical obBervationB did not 
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appear very favorable either to me or my companion. 
I hastened to explain. 

^^ You shall hear how it was, judge. I am indebted 
to Bob for my life.'* 

" Tour life 1 Indebted to Bob for your life 1 " re- 
peated the judge, shaking his head incredulously. 

I related now I had lost my way in the prairie ; 
had been carried into the Jacinto by my horse ; and 
how I should inevitably have been drowned but for 
Bob's aid. 

^^ Indeed I" said the judge, when I had done speak- 
ing. So Bob saved your life! Is that true, Bob! 
Well, I am glad of it. Bob — very glad of it. Ah I 
if you could only keep away from that Johnny. I 
tell you, Bob, Johnny will be the ruin of you. 
Better keep out of his way." 

This was spoken gravely and earnestly, the speaker 
pausing between the sentences to take a pull at his 
cigar, and a sup out of his glass. 

" Yes, Bob," he repeated ; " only keep away from 
Johnny 1 " 

"It's too late," answered Bob. 
"Do n't know why it should be. Never too late to 
leave a debauched, sinful life ; never, man 1 " 
" CaDdlate it is, though," replied Bob, sullenly. 
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"YoQ calculate it iB?" aaid tli« judge, fixing his 
eyes npon him. "And why do yon calculate that? 
Take a glass — Ptoly, a glass — and tell me, man, 
why should it be too late?" 

"I ain't thirsty, sqaire," said Bob. 

"Don't talk to me of your thirst ; ram's not for 
thirst, but to strengthen Uxo heart and nerree, to 
drive away the bine-devils. And a good thing it is, 
taken in moderation." 

Ab be Bpoke he filled himself s glass, and drank 
half of it oi£ Bob shook bis head. 

"No rum for me, squire. I take no pleasure in 
it I 've B(unething on my mind too heavy for rum 
to wash away." 

"And what is that, Bob! Come,Iet'a hear what 
you've got to say. Or, perhaps, you'd rather speak 
to me alone. It's Sunday to-day, and no business 
ought to be done; bat for once, and for you^ we'll 
make an exceptiwi.'' . 

" I brought the gentleman with me on purpose to 
witness what I had to say," answered Bob, taking 
a cigar out of the box that stood on the table. 
Althongh the judge had not^ asked him to take 
one, he very quietly offered him a light Bob 
smoked a whiff or two, looked thoughtfully at the 
7* 



judge, and &en. threw the cigar through the open 
window. 

"It don't relish, eqnire ; Bothin' does now." 

"Ah, BobI if you'd leave off play and drink I 
They 're your ruin ; worse than the agne or fever." 

"It's no use," continned Bob, as if he did not hear 
the judge's remark ; it must ont I fo't agin it, 
and thought to drive it away, but it can't be done. 
I've put a bit of lead into several before now, bat 
this one" 

"What's that)" cried the jndge, chncking his 
cigar away, and looking sternly at Bob. "What's 
np nowf What are yon saying about a bit of leadt 
None of your Sodoma and Lower Natchez tricks, I 
hope? They wont do here. Don't understand such 
jokea." 

" Fooh I they do nt nnderetand them a bit more in 
Natchez. If they did, I should n't be in Texas." 

" Tb» less said of that the better. Bob. Tou prom- 
ised to lead a new life here ; so we won't rake up old 
stories." 

"I did, I did I" groaned Bob; -"and I meant it 
too ; but it 'b all no use. I shall never be better till 
X 'm hung." 

I stared at the man in astonishment The jndge, 
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however, took another cigar, lighted it, and, after 
paffing oat a clond of smoke, said, very nncoii- 
ceraedly — 

"Not better till you're hmigl What do you want 
to be huDg for? To be snre, you should have been 
long ago, if the Georgia and Alabama papers don't 
lie. But we are not in the States here, but in Texas, 
under Mexican laws. It's nothing to us what you're 
done yonder. Where there is no accuser there can 
be no judge." 

"Send away the nigger, squire," said Bob. "What 
a free white man has to say, shouldn't be heard by 
black ears." 

"Go away, Ptoly," said the judge. "Now then," 
added he, turning to Bob, "say what yon have to 
say ; but mind, nobody forces yon to do it, and it's 
only out of good-will that I listen to you, for to-day's 
Sunday." 

"I know that," muttered Bob; "I know that, 
but it leaves me no peace, and it must out I've 
been to San Felipe de Austin, to Anahuac, every- 
where, but it's all no use. Wherever I go the specter 
follows me, and drives me back nnder the cursed 
Patriarch." 

"Under the Patriarch I" exclaimed the jndge. 
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" Ay, under the Patriarch ! " groaned Bob. " Do nt 
you know the Patriarch ; the old live oak near the 
ford, on the Jacinto?" 

"I know, I know!" answered the judge. "And 
what drives you under the Patriarch?" 

"What drives me? What drives a man who — 
who " 

"A man who" repeated the judge, gently, 

"A man," continued Bob, in the same low tone, 
" who has sent a rifle bullet into another's heart. He 
lies there, under the Patriarch, whom I" 

"Whom you?" asked the judge. 

" Whom IMlhd!'*^ said Bob, in a hollow whisper. 

" Killed I " exclaimed the judge. "You killed him ? 
Who?" 

"Ah ! who ? Why do n't you let me speak t You 
always interrupt me with your palaver," growled Bob. 

"You are getting saucy. Bob," said the judge im- 
patiently. "Go on, however. I reckon it's only one 
of your usual tantrums." 

Bob shook his head. The judge looked keenly at 
him for a moment, and then resumed in a sort of 
confidential, encouraging tone. 

"Under the Patriarch; and how did he come 
under the Patriarch?" 
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*'I dra^od him there, and buried him there," 
replied Bol). 

"Dragged him therel Whj did yoa drag him 
there?" 

"Became he couldn't go himself, Tnth more than 
half an onnce of lead in his body." 

"And you put tbe half onnce of lead into him. 
Bob! Well, if it was Johnny, yon*Te done the 
country a service, and saved it a rope.** 

Bob sbook bis head negatively. 

"It wasn't Johnny, althongb Bat yon shall 

hear all abont it It's just ten days since yon paid 
me twenty dollan fifty." 

"I did BO, Bob; twenty dollars fifty cents; and I 
advised yon at the same time to let the money lie till 
yon had a conple of hnndred dollars, or enough to 
bay a quarter or an eighth of 8itio land ; bnt advice 
is thrown away npon yon." 

"When I got the money, I thought I'd go down 
to San Felipe, to the Hesicans, and try my lack, and, 
at the same time, to see the doctor about my fever. 
As I was goin* there, I passed near Johnny's house, 
and iancied a glass, bnt determined not to get off my 
horse. I rode np to the window, and looked in. 
There was a man sittin' at the table, havin' a hear^ 
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good dinner of steaks and potatoes, and washin' it 
down with a stiff glass of grog. I began to feel 
hungry myself, and while I was considerin' whether 
I should 'light or not, Johnny came sneakin' out, and 
whispered to me to come in, that there was a man 
inside with whom somethin' might be done if we 
went the right way to work; a man who had a 
leather belt round his ^^aist cram-full of hard Jack- 
son ; and that if we got out the cards and pretended 
to play a little together, he would soon take the bait 
and join us. 

"I wasn't much inclined," continued Bob; **biit 
Johnny bothered me so to go in, that I got off my 
horse. As I did so, the dollars chinked in my 
pocket, and the sound was like the devil's voice 
'ticing me to play. 

"I went in ; and Johnny fetched me the whisky 
bottle. One glass followed another. There were 
bee&teaks and potatoes too, but I only eat a couple 
of mouthfuls. When I had drank two, three, ay, four 
glasses, Johnny brought the cards and dice. ^ Hallo, 
Johnny!' says I; 'cards and dice, Johnny 1 iVe 
twenty dollars fifty in my pocket. Let's have a 
game! But no more drink for me; for I know you, 
Johnny, I know you' 
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"Jt^hnnj larfed tijlj, and rattled the dice, and 
we Mt dovQ to play. I had n't meant to drink any 
more, but play makes one thirsty ; and with every 
glaas I got more eager, and my dollan got fewer. I 
reckoned, however, that tlie Bbanger would join ns, 
and that I ehonld be able to win back from him ; but 
not a bit of it : be eaf^nite quiet, and ate and drank 
as if he did n't see we were there. I went on playin' 
madder than ever, and before half an hoar was over, I 
was cleaned oat ; my twenty d<Jlar» fifty gone to the 
devil, or what's the same thing, into Johnny's pocket 

"When I foand myself without a cent, I was road, 
I reckon. It wam't the first time, aat the bnndredtb, 
that I had lost money. Many bigger snme than 
that — ay, bnndreds and thonsands <A' dolhuv had I 
played away — bnt they had none of them cost me 
the hundredth or thoosandth part of the trouble to 
get that these twenty dollars fifty bad ; two fidl 
months had I been slavin' away in the woods and 
prairies to aim them, and caught the fever there. 
The fever I had stilt, hut no money to cnre it with, 
Johnny only larfed in ray fece, and rattled my dol- 
lars. I made a hit at him, which, if ho hadn't 
jnmped on one side, would have cured him of larfin' 
fer a week or two. 
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"Presently, however, he came sneakin' up to me 
and winkin, and whisperin'; and, ^Bob!' says he, 
*is it come to that with you? are you grown so 
chicken-hearted that yon don't see the beltfol of 
money round his body?' said he, lookin' at it *N"o 
end of hard coin, I gness; and all to be had for 
little more than half an ounce of lead.' " 

"Did he say that?" asked the judge. 

" Ay, that did he, but I would n't listen to him. I 
was mad with him for winning my twenty dollars ; and 
I told him that, if he wanted the stranger's purse, he 

might take it himself, and be d d ; that I wasnt 

goin' to pull the hot chestnuts out of the fire for him. 
And I got on my horse, and rode away like mad. 

"My head spun round like a mill. I couldn't get 
over my loss. I took the twenty dollars fifty more to 
heart than any money I had ever gambled. I did nt 
know where to go. I did n't dare go back to you, fiwr 
I knew you would scold me." 

"I shouldn't have scolded you. Bob; or, if I had, 
it would only have been for your good. I should 
have summoned Johnny before me, called together a 
jury of twelve of the neighbors, got you back yonp 
twenty dollars fifty, and sent Johnny out of the 
country ; or, better still, out of the world.'* 
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Theae words were spolcen with much phl^m, but 
yet with a degree of feeling and eympathy which 
greatly improved my opinion of the worthy judge. 
Bob also seemed touched. He drew a deep eigh, and 
gazed at the Alcalde with a melancholy look. 

"Tt'a too late," mattered he; "too late, sqoire.** 

"Perhaps not," replied the jndge; bnt let's bear 
tbe rest." 

"Well," continned Bob, "I kept ridin' on at ran- 
dom, and when evenin' came I fonnd myself near the 
palmetto field on the bank of the Jacinto. As I was 
ridin' past it, I heard all at once a tramp of a hone. 
At that moment the qneerest-feelin' I ever had camo 
over me ; a sort of cold shiverin' feel. I forgot where 
I was ; sight and hearin' left me ; I conld only see 
two things, my twenty dollars fifty, and the well-filled 
belt of the stranger I had left at Johnny's. Joat 
then a voice called to me. 

"'Whence come, countryman, and whither goingf ' 
it Baid. 

" ' Whence and whither,' answered I, as surly as 
could be ; 'to the devil at a gallop, and you'd better 
ride on and tell him I'm comin'.' 

"'You can do the errand yourself' answered the 
Btranger, larfin* ; 'my road dont lie that way.* 
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"As he apote, I looked rontid, and eair, what I waa 
jH«tt7 sore of before, that it was the man with th* 
belt foil of mooey. 

"'Ain't 70a the Btranger I eee'd in the inn yondert' 
asked he. 

" 'And if I am,' says I, 'what's that to yon?' 

"'Nothin',' said he; 'nothin', certainly.' 

"'Better ride on,' says I, 'and leave me qniet* 

"'Will fio, stranger; but yon needn't take it bo 
mighty onJcind. A word ain't a tomahawk, I reckon,* 
eaid he. 'Bnt Irayther expect yonr losin'a at play 
ain't pnt yon in a very chnrch^in' hnmor; and, if 
I was yon, I,'d keep my dollars in my pocket, and 
not set them on cards and dice.' 

"It riled me to hear him cast my losin's in my 
teeth that way. 

" ' You're a nice feller, said I, ' to throw a 
man's losses in his face. A pitifnl chap you are,* 
sayaL 

"I thought to provoke him, and that he'd tackle 
me. Bnt he seemed to have no &ncy for a fight, for 
he aaid, qnite humble like — 

"'I throw nothin' in yonr face ; God forbid I shoold 
reproach you with your losses 1 I'm sorry for you, 
on the contrary. Don't look like a man who can 
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afford U> lose Us dollars. Seem to tne one who 
aims his mooej b; hard work.' 

" We were jnst then h^ted at the farther end of 
the cane-brake, close to the trees that border the 
Jacinto. I had turned my horse, and was &onttn* 
the stranger. And all the time the devil was busy 
whisperin' to me, and pointin' to the belt ronnd the 
man's waist. I conld see where it was plaio enough, 
thongh he had bnttoned his coat over it. 

"'Hard work, indeed,' aa^ I; 'and nowIVelost 
every thing ; not a cent left for a quid of baccy.* 

'"If that's all,' says he, 'there's help for that I 
don't chew myself^ and I ain't a rich man ; I've wife 
and children, and want every cent I've got, bat its 
one's dnty to help a coontryman. Yon shall have 
money for tobacco and a dranL' 

"And BO sayin', he took a pnrae out of his pocket, 
in which he carried his change. It was pretty fbll ; 
there may have been some twenty dollars in it ; and 
as he drew the string, it was as if the devil laughed 
and nodded to me out of the openin' of the purse. 

"'Halvesl' cried L 

"'Ko, not that,' says he; 'I've wife and child, and 
what I have belongs to them ; but half a dollar ' 

"'Halvesl' cried I again, *ar else ' 
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^^^Or else?' repeated he; and as he spoke, he put 
the purse back into his pocket, and laid hold of tho 
rifle which was slung on his shoulder. 

"'Don't force me to do you a mischief,' said he, 
* Do n't,' says he; 'we might both be sorry for it. 
What you're thinkin' of brings no blessin'.* 

"I was past seein' or hearin'. A thousand devilB 
from hell •possessed me. 

"'Halves I' I screeched out; and, as I said the 
word, he sprang out of the saddle, and fell back over 
his horse's crupper to the ground. 

"'I'm a dead man I' cried he, as well as the rattle 
in his throat would let him. 'God be merciful to 
me! My poor wife, my poor children 1'" 

Bob paused ; he gasped for breath, and the sweat 
stood in large drops upon his forehead. He gazed 
wildly round the room. The judge himself looked 
very pale. I tried to rise, but sank back in my chair. 
Without the table, I believe I should have fallen to 
the ground. 

There was a gloomy pause of some momenta' 
duration. At last the judge broke silence. 

**A hard, hard easel" said he. "Father, mother, 
children, all at one blow. Bob, you are a bad fellow ; 
a very bad fellow ; a great villainl" 
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"A great villain," groaned Bob. "The ball was 
gone right throngh his breasL" 

"Perhaps your gvin went off by accident," said the 
jndge, anxionBly. "Perhaps it was hia own balL" 

Bob shook bis head. 

"I can see him now, judge, as plain as can be, 
when he said, 'Dont force me to do yon a mischief; 
we might both be sorry for it.' Bnt I pulled the 
trigger. His bullet is Btill in his rifle. 

" When I saw him lie dead before me, I cant tell 
yon what I felt. It wam't the first I had eent to his 
account ; but yet I would hare given all the paraea 
and money in the world to have had him alive agin. 
I mnst have dragged him under the Patriarch, and 
dag a grave with my huntin'-knife, for I found him 
there afterward," 

"You found him there?" repeated the jndge. 

"Yes. I don't know how he came there. I mnst 

have brought him, bnt I recollect nothin' abont it." 

Tlie jndge had risen from his chair, and was 

walking up and down the room, apparently in deep 

thought. Suddenly he stopped short. 

"What have you done with his money?" 

"I took his pnrse, bnt buried hia belt with him, aa 

well as a flask of mm. and some bread and beef lie 
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had brought away -from Johnny's. I set out for Saa 
Felipe, and rode the whole day. In the eTenin*, 
when 1 looked about me, eipectin' to see the town, 
where do yon think I wast" 

The judge and I stared at him. 

"Under the Patriarch. The ghost of the mardered 
man had driven me there. I bad no peace till I'd 
dng him i]p and buried him agin. ISoxt day I set 
off in another direction. I was out of tobacco, and 
I started across the prairie to Anahnac. Lord, what 
a day I passed I WLerercr I went, A« stood before 
me. If I turned, he turned too. Sometimes he came 
behind me, and looked over my shoulder. I spurred 
my mustang till the blood came, hopin' to get away 
&om him, but it was all no use. I thought when I 
got to Anabuac I should be quit of him, and I gal- 
loped on for life or death. Bat in the evenin', instead 
of being close to the salt-works as I expected, ther 
was I agin, nnder the Patriarch. I dug him np a 
second time, and sat and stared at him, nnd then 
baried him again." 

"Queer that," observed the judge. 

"Ay, very queer 1" said Bob, mournfully. "Bat 
it's all no ase. Nothiu' does me any good. I shan't 
be better — I shall never hare peace till I'm hong." 
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Bob evidently felt relieved now; lie bad in a 
mftnoer passed eentence on himBelf. Strange u it 
may appear, I had a similar feeling, and conld not 
help nodding my head approvingly. The jadge alone 
preserved an nnmoved cotmtenauce. 

" Indeed 1" said he: "indeed I Ton think you 11 
be no better till yoa're hnngl" 

"Yes," answered Bob, with eager hoate. "Hnng 
on the same tree nnder which As lies buried." 

"Well, if yon will liave it so, well see what can 
be done for yon. We'll call a jury of the neighbors 
together to-morrow." 

"Thank ye, squire," mormnrod Bob, visibly com 
forted by this promise. 

"We'll smnmon a jury," repeated the Alcalde, 
"and see what can be done for yon. Yon 11 perhapi 
have changed your mind by that time." 

I stared at him like one iallen from the cloads, bat 
he did not seein to notice my sorprise. 

"There is, perhaps, some other way to get rid of 
your life, if yon are tired of it," he continned. 
"We might hit upon one that wonld satisfy yonr 
conscience." 

Bob shook his head. I involontarily made the 
■ame movement 
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^At any rate, well hear what the neighbors saj^" 
added the judge. 

Bob stepped up to the judge, and held ont his hand 
to bid him £Eirewell. The other did not take it, and 
turning to me, said, ^^ You had better stop here, I 
think." 

Bob turned round impetuously. 

"The gentleman must come with me.'* 

" Why must he?" said the judge. 

"Ask himself." 

I again explained the obligations I was under 
to Bob, how we had fallen in with one another, 
and what care and attention he had shown me at 
Johnny's. 

The judge nodded approvingly. "Nevertheless," 
said he, "you will remain here, and Bob go alone. 
You are in a state of mind. Bob, in which a man is 
better alone, d'ye see ; and so leave the young man 
here. Another misfortune might happen; and, at 
any rate, he's better here than at Johnny's. Como 
back to-morrow, and we'll see what can be done 
for you." 

These words were spoken in a decided manner, 
which seemed to have its effect upon Bob. He 
nodded assentingly, and left the room. I remained 
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fltaring at the judge, aod lost in wonder at these 
Btrange proceedings. 

'Wlien Bob was gone, the Alcalde gave a blast on 
a shell, which supplied the place of a bell. Then 
seizing the cigar-box, he tried one cigar after another, 
broke them peevishly np, and threw the pieces oat 
of the window. The negro, whom the bell had 
Bnmntoned, stood for some time waiting, while hia 
master broke np the cigars and threw them away. 
At last the jndge's patience seemed quite to leave 
bim. 

"Hark ye, Ptolyl" growled he to the frightened 
black, "the next time yon bring me cigars that 
neither draw nor smoke, I '11 make your back smoke 
for it Mind that now. There's not a single one of 
them worth a rotten maize-stnlk. Tell that old 
coffee^jolored hag of Johnny's, that 111 have no 
more of her cigars. Bide over to Mr. Dncie's and 
fetch a box. And d'ye hear! tcU him I want to 
speak a word with him and the neighbors. Ask him 
to bring the neighlxtrs with him to-morrow morning. 
And mind yon 're home again by two o'clock. Take 
the mustang we canght last week. I want to sec 
how he goes." 

The negro listened to these various commands with 
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open month and staring eyes, then, giving a pei^ 
plexed look at his master, shot out of the room. 

"Whither away, Ptoly?" shouted the Alcalde 
after him. 

"To Massa Ducie," 

"Without a pass, Ptoly ? And what are you going 
to say to Mr. Ducie ? " 

"Him nebber send bad cigar again, him coffee 
cnllud hag. Maesa speak to Johnny and neighboffs. 
Johnny bring neiglibors here." 

"I thoDglit as much," said the judge, with perfect 
equanimity. "Wait a minute; I '11 write the pass, 
and a couple of lines for Mr. Ducie." 

This was soon done, and the negro dispatched on 
his errand. The judge waited till ho heard the sound 
of the horse's feet galloping away, and then, laying 
hold of the box of despised cigars, lit the first which 
came to hand. It smoked capitally, as did also one 
that I took. They were Principes, and as good as I 
ever tasted. 

I passed the whole of that day alone with the 
judge, who, I soon found, knew various friends of 
mine in the States. I told him the circumstances 
under which I had come to Texas, and the intention 
I had of settling there, should I find the coontay to 



my likiiig. Daring our long conTersation, I wss eHie 
to form a very different, and much more bvorable, 
estimate of his character, than I had done from his 
interview with Bob. He was the very man to be 
Qsefnl to a new country; of great energy, eoond 
jadgment, enlarged and liberal views. He gave me 
some cnriona information as to the state of things in 
Texas; and did not think it necessary to conceal 
from me, as an American, and one who intended 
settling in the country, that there was a plan in 
agitation for throwing off the Mexican yoke, and 
declaring Texas an independent republic. The high- 
spirited, and, for the most ^ta% intelligent emigrants 
from the United States, who formed a very largfe 
majority of the population of Texas, saw themselvee, 
with no very patient feeling, under the rule of a 
people both morally and physically inferior to them- 
Belvcs. They looked with contempt, and jnstly so, 
on the bigoted, idle, and ignorant Ifexicane, while 
the difference of religion, and the interference of the 
priests, served to increase the dislike between the 
Spanish and Anglo-American races. 

Although the project was not yet quite ripe for 
execution, it waa diacnssed freely and openly by the 
American settlers. "It is the interest of every maa 
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to keep it secret,^ said the judge; "and there can 
be nothing to induce even the worst among ns to 
betray a cause, by the success of which he is sure 
to profit We have many bad characters in Texas, 
the ofl&courings of the United States — men like 
Bob, or far worse than ho ; but debauched, gamblings 
drunken villains though they be, they are the men 
we want when it comes to a struggle ; and when that 
time arrives, they will all be found ready to pnt 
their shoulders to the wheel, ase knife and rifle, and 
shed the last drop of their blood in defense of their 
fellow-citizens, and of the new and independent re- 
public of Texas. At fhis moment we must wink at 
many things which would be severely punished in an 
older and more settled country ; each man's arm is 
of immense value to the State; for on the day of 
battle we shall have, not two to one, but twenty to 
one opposed to us." 

I was awakened the following morning by the sound 
of a horse's feet ; and looking out of the window, 
saw Bob dismounting from his mustang. The last 
twenty-four hours had told fearfully upon him. His 
limbs seemed powerless, and he reeled and staggered 
in such a manner that I at first thought him intoxi- 
cated. But such was not the case. His was the 
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deadly weftriDees caoaed faj mental Bngakh. He 
looked like one joet taken off the rack, 

HastUy putting on m; clothes, I harried down 
stairs and opened the honse door. Bob stood with 
bis head resting on his horse's neck, and his hands 
crossed, Bhivering and groaning. When I spoke to 
him, he looked up, fant did not seem to know me. I 
tied hie horse to a post, and taking his band, led him 
into the bouse. He followed like a child, apparently 
without the will or power to resist ; and when I 
placed him a chair, be fell jnto it with a weight 
that made it crack under him, and shook the 
house. I could not get him to speak, and was about 
to return to my room to complete my toilet, when 
I again heard the tramp of mustangs. This was 
a party of half-a-dozen horsemen, all dressed in 
bunting shirts over buckskin breeches and jackets, 
and armed with rifles and bowie-knives ; stout, 
daring looking fellows, evidently from the south- 
western states, with the true Kentucky half4ioree 
half-alligator profile, and the usual allowance of 
thunder, lightning, and earthquake. It struck me, 
when I saw them, that two or three thousand such 
men would have small difficulty in dealing with a 
whole army of Mezicaos, if the latter were all of the 
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pigmy, spindlewBbanked breed I had seen on fimi 
landing. These giants could easilj have walked 
away with a Mexican in each hand. 

They jumped off their horses, and threw the bridlee 
to the negroes in the usual Xentuddan deTil-may-care 
style, and then walked into the house with the air 
of people who make themselves at home everywherey 
and who know themselves to be more masters in 
Texas than the Mexicans themselves. On entering 
the parlor, they nodded a '^good-morning^ to me, 
rather coldly to be sure, for they had seen me talking 
with Bob, which probably did not much recommend 
me. Presently, four more horsemen rode up, and 
then a third party, so that there were now fourteen 
of them assembled, all decided-looking men, in the 
prime of life and strength. The judge, who slept 
in an adjoining room, had been awakened by the 
noise. I heard him jump out of bed, and not three 
minutes elapsed before he entered the parlor. 

After he had shaken hands with all his visitors, he 
presented me to them, and I found that I was in the 
presence of no less important persons than the Aynn* 
tamiento of San Felipe de Austin ; and that two of 
my worthy countrymen were corregidors, one a 
procurador, and the others Inienos JiambreMj or 
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freeholdflFB. They did not Beem, however, to jvize 
their titles much, for they addressed one another by 
their somames only. 

The n^ro brought a light, opened the cigar-box, 
and arranged the chairs; the judge pointed to the 
sideboard and to the cigars, and then sat down. 
Borne took a dram, others lit a cigar. 

Several minntes elapsed, dnring which the men 
sat in perfect silence, as if they were collecting their 
thongbts, or as though it was nndignified to show 
any haste or impatience to speak. This grave sort 
of deliberation, which is met with among certain 
dasses, and in certain provinces of the Union, has 
often struck me as a cnriooe feature of onr national 
character. It partakes of the stoical dignity of the 
Indian at his cooncil fire, and the stem religions 
gravity of tho early Pnritan settlers in America. 

During this pause Bob was writhing on his cliair 
like a worm, his face concealed by -his hands, his 
elbows on his knees. At last, when all had dmnk 
and smoked, the jndge laid down his cigar. 

"Men!" said he. 

"Squire I" answered they. 

M We've a basinesa before as, which I calculate will 
ba best explained by him whom it concerns." 
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The men looked at the Squire, theo at Bob, then 
at me. 

"Bob Bock I or whateyer joor name may be, 
if yoD have anght to say, Bay itt" contlnned the 
judge. 

" Said it all yesterday," mattered Bob, his &ce etill 
covered by liis hands. 

"Yes, bat yon mofit say it again to-day. 'Teater- 
day was Sunday, and Sunday is a day of rest, and 
not of business. I will neither judge you, nor allow 
yon to be judged, by what yon said yesterday. 
Besides, it was all between ourselvea, for I dont 
reckon Mr. Moree as any thing ; I count him still as 
a stranger. 

"What's the nse of so much palaver, when the 
thing's plain enough?" said Bob peerishly, raising 
his head as be epoko. 

The men stared at him in grave astonishment He 
was really frightfiil to behold ; his &ce of a sort of 
bine tint ; his cheeks hollow ; his beard wild and 
ragged ; his blood-shot eyes rolling and deep snnk in 
their sockets. IHs appearance was scarcely human. 

"I tell yoR again,"Baid the judge, "I will condemn 
no man upon his one word alone; much less yon, 
who have been in my service, and eaten of mj bread. 
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YoD accQM<J joorself yeeterda;, bnt 70a were de- 
lirious at the time — yon had the fever npon yon." 

"It's BO nae, Sqnire," said Bob, apparently toa<^ed 
by the kindneBB of the judge. " You mean veil, I 
Bee ; bat though yoa might deliver me oat of men'i 
bands, yon conld n't rescae me from myeelf It *s no 
nBe — I moBt be bang — bnng on the same tree nnder 
TFhich the man I killed lies bniied." 

The men, or the jurors, as I may call them, looked 
at one another, bnt said nothing. 

" It 's no nee," again cried Bob, in a Bhrill, agoniang 
tone. "K he had attacked me, or only threatened 
me; but no, he didn't do it. I hear bis wordB still, 
irhen he said, 'do it not mant I Ve a wife and child. 
"What you intend brings no blessin' on the doer.' 
But I heard notbin' then except the voice of the 
devil ; I bronght the rifle down — leveled — fired — " 

The man's agony was so intense that oven the iron- 
featored jury seemed moved by it. They cast sharp 
but stolen glances at Bob. There was a short silence. 

"So you have killed a man!" said a deep baM 
voice at last. 

"Ay, that have I!" gasped Bob. 

"And how came that!" continned Ms questioner. 

"How it came! Yon must ask the devil, ot 
8* 
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Johnny. No, not Johnny, he can tell yon nothing ; 
he was not there. No one can tell yoa bat me ; and 
I hardly know how it was. The man was at Johnny's, 
and Johnny showed me hia belt full of money." 

" Johnnyl" exclaimed several of the jnry. 

"Ay, Johnny t He reckoned on winning it from 
him, bnt the man was too cautious for that ; and when 
Johnny had plucked all my feathers, won my twenty 
dollars fifty " 

"Twenty dollars fifty cents," interposed the jndge, 
" which I paid him for catching mustangs and shoot- 
ing game." 

The men nodded. 

"And then, because he -wouldn't play, you shot 
bimt" asked the same deep-toned voice as before. 

"No — some hours after — by the Jacinto, near 
the Patriarch — met him down there and killed 
him.*' 

"Thought there was something out o* the common 
thereaway," said one of the jury ; "for as we rode by 
the tree a whole nation of kites and turkey bozzaidB 
flew out. Didn't they, Mr. ITeart!" 

Mr. Ueart nodded. 

"Met him by the river, and wanted halves of hia 
money," continued Bob, mechanically. " He said 
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he'd give me Bomething to hnj ft quid, and more 
than enough for that, bat not halves. 'I've wife and 
dliild,' aaid he " 

"And 70a t " asked the juror with the deep voice, 
which, at thla time, had a hollow Bonnd in it 

"Shot him down," said Bob, with a wild, hoarse 
laugh. 

There was a dead silence of some doration. The 
jtuy eat with eyes fixed npon the ground. 

"And who was the man 1" said a juror at last 

"Didn't ask him; and it wamt written in his 
&ce. He was from the States ; but whether a 
hosier, or a backeye, or a mudhead, is more than I 
can say." 

"The thing most be inrestigated, Alcalde," said 
another of the jury, after a second pause. 

"It must BO," answered the Alcalde. 

"What's the good of so much inreetigation S " 
grnmbled Bob. 

"What good)" repeated Alcalde. "Because we 
owe it to ourselves, to the dead man, and to jou, not 
to sentence yon without having held an inquest on 
the body. There's another thing which I must call 
your attention to," continued<fae, turning to the jury ; 
"the man ia half out of his mind — not ccnt'jtot 
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mMHt, as the; My. He's got the fever, and had it 
when be did the deed ; he was urged on by Johnnyi 
and maddened hj his loaeea at play. In spite of his 
-wild excitement, hcwever, he saved that gentleman's 
life yonder, Mr. Edward Nathaniel Morse." 
''Did he sol" said one of the jury. 
"That did he," replied I, "not only by saving me 
from drowning when my horse dragged me, half-dead 
and helplees, into the river, bnt also by the core and 
attention he forced Johnny and his mulatto to bestow 
npon me. Without him I ehoiild not be alive at 
this moment" 

Bob gave me a look which went to my heart. The 
tears were standing in his eyes. The jory heard me 
in deep silence. 

"It seems that Johnny led yon on and excited 
yon to this?" said one of the jurors. 
"I didn't say that. I only said that he pointed 

to the man's money-bag, and said Bat what is 

it to yon what Johnny saidt I'm the man who 
did it. I speak for myself, and I'll be hanged for 
myself." , 

"Allverygood, Bob," interposed the Alcalde; "bat 
we cant hang yon without being sure yon deserve 
it What do you say to itj Mr. Whytel Ton'r© the 
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procTirador — and 70a, Kr. Heart and Mr. Stone! 
Help yonreelTes to rnm or brsndj ; and, Hr. Bright 
and Irwin, take another cigar. They're considerable 
tolerable the cigars — ain't theyf That's brandy, 
Mr. Whyte, in the diamond bottle." 

Mr. Whyte had got np to give his opinion, as I 
thought ; bnt I was mistaken. He stepped to the 
Bideboard, took np a bottle is one hand and a glass 
in the other, every movement being performed with 
the greatest deliberation. 

"Well, Squire," said he, "or rather Alcalde — " 

After the word "Alcalde," he filled the glass half 
fall of ram. 

"If it's as we've heard," added he, ponring abont 
a spoonful of water on the mm, "and Bob has killed 
the man"— he continued, throwing in some lumps 
of sugar — "mnrdered him" — he went on, crushing 
the sngar with a wooden stamp — "I rather cal- 
kilate" — here he raised the glass — "Bob ought to 
be hung," he concluded, putting the tumbler to his 
mouth and emptying iL 

The jurors nodded in silence. Bob drew a deep 
breath, as if a load were taken off his breast 

"Well," said the judge, who did not look over 
veil pleased, "if yon think so, and Bob is agxeed, X 
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caleolate we mnst do as be wiehes. I tell yon, 
though, I don't do it willingly. At any rate, we 
mnst find the dead man firet, and examine Johnny, 
We owe that to ourselves and to Bob." 

" Certainly," said the jury with one voice. 

"Ton are a dreadfiil murderer, Bob, a very con- 
siderable one," continued the judge; "but I tell yon 
to your face, and not to flatter yon, there is more 
good in your little finger than in Johnny's whole 
hide. And I'm sorry for yon, because, at the bot- 
tom, yon are not a bad man, thongh you've been 
led away by bad company and example. I calculate 
you might still be reformed, end made very useful— 
more so, perhaps, than yon thiuk. Tour rifle's a 
capital good one." 

At these last words the men all looked up, and 
threw a keen, inquiring glance at Bob. 

"Ton might be of great Berrice," continued the 
judge encouragingly, "to the country and to yonr 
fellow-citizens. You're worth a dozen Hexicana any 
day." 

While the jndge spoke, Bob let his head fall on 
his breast, and seemed reflecting. He now looked np, 

"1 understand. Squire ; I see what yoa'r© drivln* 
tt Bnt I cant do it— I can't wait so long. My 
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life's a l)TiTden and a mfferin* to me. Wherever I 
go, by day or by night, he's always there, staDdin' 
before me, and drivin' me under the Patriarch." 

There vaa a panse of some dnration. The jndge 
reenmed. 

** So be it then," Biud he with a sort of Bnppreesed 
eigh. We'll see the body to-day, Bob, and yon may 
come to-morrow at ten o'clock." 

*'Couldnt it be sooner f" asked Bob impatiently. 

"Why soonert Are yon in sQch a hnrryt" asked 
Mr. Heart. 

"What's the nse of palaverin')" said Bob sulkily. 
"I told yon already I'm sick of my life. If yon 
don't come till ten o'clock, by the time yonVe 
had yonr talk ont, and ridden to the Patriarch, the 
fever 11 be npon me." 

"Bat we cant be flying abont like a parcel of wild 
geese, becanse of yonr fever," said the procorador 

" Certainly not," said Bob humbly. 

"It's an Qgly costomer the fever, tiiongh, Hr. 
Whyte," observed Mr. Trace; "and I calculate we 
onght to do him that pleasnre. What do yon think, 
Sqniret" 

"I reckon he's rather indiscreet in bis askin's," 
said tlid jndge, in a tone of vexation. "However, 
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as he wishes it, and if it is agreeable to jon,^ added 
he, tuming to the Ayuntamiento ; ^^and as it's jon. 
Bob, I calculate we must do what you ask." 

"Thankee," said Bob. 

" Nothing to thank for," growled the judge ; " and 
now go into the kitchen and get a good meal of roast 
beef, d'ye hear?" lie knocked upon the table. 
"Some good roast beef for Bob," said he to a negress 
who entered; "and see that he eats it And get 
yourself dressed more decently. Bob — like a white 
man and a Christian, not like a wild redskin." 

The negress and Bob left the room. The conver- 
sation now turned upon Johnny, who appeared, firom 
all accounts, to be a very bad and dangerous fellow ; 
and after a short discussion, they agreed to lynch 
him, in backwoodsman's phrase, just as coolly as if 
they had been talking of catching a mustang. When 
the men had come to this satisfactory condnsion, 
they got up, drank the judge's health and mine, 
shook us by the hand, and left the room and the 
house. 

The day passed more heavily than the preceding 
one. I was too engrossed with the strange scene I 
had witnessed to talk much. The judge, too, was 
a very bad humor. Ho was vexed that a num ahon 
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be bmig who might render the conntiy mnch good 
service if he remained alire. That Johnny, the 
miserable, cowardly, treacheiooB Johnny, should be 
sent out of the world as quickly as possible, was 
perfectly correct, but with Bob it was very different 
In Tain did I remind him of the crime of which 
Bob had been gnilty — of the ontraged laws of God 
and man — and of the atonement dnc. It was of no 
oee. If Bob had sinned against society, he conld 
repair his &nlt much better by remaining alive than 
by being hung ; and as to any thing else, Qod would 
avenge it in his own.time. We parted for the night, 
neither of us convinced by each other's ailments. 

We were sitting at break&st the next morning, 
when a man, dremed in black, rode up to the door. 
It was Bob, bnt so metamorphosed that I scarcely 
knew him. Instead of the torn and bloodstained 
handkerchief round his head, he wore a hat ; instead 
of the leathern jacket, a decent cloth coat. He hod 
shaved off his beard too, and looked quite another man. 
His manner had altered with his dress ; he seemed 
tranquil and resigned. With a mild, submissive look, 
he held out his hand to the judge, who shook it 
heartily. 

"Ah, Bobl " said he, "if you had only listened to 
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what I BO often told 70a I I had those clothes brought 
on purpose from TXew Orleans, that, on Sundays at 
least, you might look like a decent man. IIow often 
have I asked you to put them on, and come with us 
to meeting, to hear Mr. Bliss preach? There is some 
truth in the saying, that the coat makes the mau. 
With his Sunday coat, a man often puts on other and 
better thoughts. If that had been your case only 
fifty-two times in the year, you'd have learned to 
avoid Johnny before now." 

Bob said nothing. 

" Well, Weill I 've done all I could to make a better 
man of you — all that was in my power." 

"That you have," answered Bob, much moved. 
"God reward you for itl" 

I could not help holding out ray hand to the worthy 
judge ; and as I did so, I thought I saw a moisture 
in his eye, which he suppressed, however, and, turn- 
ing to the breakfast table, bade us sit down. Bob 
thanked him humbly, but declined, saying that he 
wished to appear fasting before his offended Creator. 
The judge insisted, and reasoned with him, and at 
last h'e took a chair. 

Before we had done breakfast, our friends of the 
preceding day began to drop in, and some of them 
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joined as at tbe maaL When they had all taken 
trhat they chose, the judge ordered the negroes 
to clear away, and leave the room. This done, he 
seated himself at the npper end of the table, 
with the Aynntamiento on either side, and Bob fociog 
him. 

"Mr. Whyte," said the Alcalde, "have yon, as 
procurador, any thing to state ?" 

"Yes, Alcalde," replied the procnrador. "In virtne 
of my office, I made a search in the place mentioned 
by Bob Bock, and there found the body of a man 
who had met his death by a gnnehot wound. I also 
fonnd a belt full of money, and several letters of 
recommendation to different planters, from which it 
appears that the man was on his way from Illinois to 
San Felipe, to buy land of Colonel Austin, and settle 
in Texas." 

The procnrador then prodaced a pair of saddle- 
bags, out of which he took a leathern belt stufied 
with money, which he laid on the table, b^etfaor 
with the letters. The judge opened the belt, and 
counted the money. It amounted to upward of five 
hundred dollars in gold and silver. The procnrador 
then read the letters. 

One of th« corregidon now announced that Johnny 
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and his mulatto had left their house and fled. He, 
the corregidor, had sent the people in pursuit of 
them, but as yet there were no tidings of their 
capture. This piece of intelligence seemed to vex 
the judge greatly, but he made no remark on it at 
the time. 

" Bob Eock ! " cried he. 

Bob stepped forward. 

"Bob Rock, or by whatever other name yon may 
be known, are you guilty or not guilty of this man's 
death 1 " 

"Guilty !" replied Bob, in a low tone. 

"Gentlemen of the jury, will you bf» pleased to give 
your verdict?" 

The jury left the room. In ten minutes they 
returned. 

"Guilty! " said the foreman. 

"Bob Rock," said the judge solemnly, "your 
fellow-citizens have found you guilty ; and I pro- 
nounce the sentence — that you be hung by the 
neck until you are dead. The Lord be merciful to 
your soul I " 

"Amen 1" said all present. 

"Thank ye," murmured Bob. 

"We will seal np the property of the deceased," 
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said the jndgo, "and then proceed to our painM 
dnty." 

He called for a light, and he and the procorador 
and corre^doTB sealed ap the papers and money. 

"Has an; one aught to alledge why the eentence 
ehonld not be pat into execution I " eaid the Alcalde, 
with a glance at me. 

"He saved mj life, judge and fedlow-dtizens!" 
cried I, deeply moved. 

Bob shoolc his head moomfuUy. 

" Let us go, then, in Qod*8 name," said the judge. 

Without another word being spoken, we left the 
honse and moonted oar horses. The judge had 
brought a Bible with him ; and he rode on a little in 
front, with Bob, doing Ms best to prepare him for the 
etemi^ to which he was hastening. Bob listened 
attentively for some time ; bttt at last he' seemed to 
get impatient, and poshed hia mustang into so fast a 
trot, that for a moment we sospected him of wishing 
to escape the doom he bad so eagerly sought Bnt 
it was only that he feared tho fever might retnm 
before the expiration of the short time he yet had 
to live. 

After an hour's ride, we came to the enormous live 
oak diatinguished as the Patriarch. Two or three 
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of the men dismoanted, and hdd aside the heavy 
inoss-covered branches, which swept the ground and 
formed a complete curtain roond the tree. The party 
rode throQgh the opening thus made, and drew np in 
a circle beneath the huge leafy dome. In the center 
of this ring stood Bob, trembling like an aspen lea^ 
his eyes fixed on a small monnd of fresh earth, 
partly concealed by the branches, and which had 
escaped my notice on my former visit to the tree. It 
was the grave of the mnrdered man. 

A magoiSccnt burial place was that : no poet 
conld have dreamed or desired a better. Above, 
the huge vault, with its natural frettings and arches ; 
below, the greenest, freshest grasB ; around, an eter^ 
nal half light, streaked and varied, and radiant as a 
rainbow. It was imposingly beautiful. 

Bob, the judge, and the corregidors, remained Bit- 
ting on their horses, bnt several of the other men 
dismounted. One of the latter cut the lasao from 
Bob's saddle, and threw an end of it over one of the 
lowermost branches ; then uniting the two ends, 
formed them into a strong noose, which he left 
dangling from the bough. This simple preparation 
completed, the Alcalde took off his hat and folded 
hia hands. The others followed his example. 
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"Bobl" said the jndge to tfa« notortonate crimiDsl, 
whose head was bowed on his horse's mane ; ** Bob I 
we will pra; for yonr poor eotil, which is about to 
part from jonr einfiil body." 

Bob raised his head. "I had Bomething to say," 
exclaimed he, in a wandering and hoeky tone 
"Something I wanted to say." 

"What hare yon to say I" 

Bob stared around him; his lipe inqred, but no 
word escaped him. Hia spirit was eridently no 
longer with things of this earth. 

"Bobl" said the jndge again, "we vill pray for 
yocr BOtd." 

" Pray! pray ! " groaned he. "I shall need it" 

Iq Blow and solemn accents, and with great feeling, 
the judge nttered the LOTd*B Prayer. A>b repeated 
every word after him. When it was ended — "May 
God be mercifU to hia eool I " exclaimed the judge. 

*'Amen I" said all present. 

One of the corregidors now passed the noose of 
the Ineso round Bob's neck, another bound his eyes, 
a third person drew his feet out of the Btirmps, while 
a fourth stepped behind his horse with a heavy 
riding-wliip. All was done in the deepest silence; 
not a word was breathed, nor a foot-fkll beard on the 
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Boft, yielding tnrf. There was Bometbiiig awibl and 
oppressive in the profoncd BtiUoess that reigned in 
the vaet inclosare. 

The whip fell. The horse gave s spring forward. 
At the same moment; Bob made a desperate clutch at 
the bridle, and a loud "Holdl" burst in thrijHng 
tones from the lips of the jndge. 

It was too late ; Bob was already hangiDg. Hie 
jndge pushed forward, nearly riding down the mui 
who held the whip, and seizing Bob in hia amig, 
raised him on his own horse, stipporting him with one 
hand, while with the other he strore to an&eten the 
noose. Hifl whole gigantic frame trembled with 
eagerness and exertion. The procnrador, correm- 
dors — all, in ehort, stood in open-monthed wonder at 
this strange pi-oceeding. 

"Whisky 1 whisky! Has nobody any whisl^I'' 
fihonted the judge. 

One of the men sprang forward with a whisky- 
flask, another supported the body, and a third the 
feet of the lialf-hanged man, while the judge poui«d 
a few drops of spirits into his mouth. The crarat, 
which had not been taken off, had hindered the 
breaking of the neck. Bob at last opened his eTflS, 
and gazed vacantly around him. 
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"Bob,** Bftid thejadge, "yoa had Bomettdng to saj, 
had a't joTi, about Jobonyf " 

"Johnny," gasped Bob, "Johnny." 

"What 'b become of himj" 

"He's gone to San Antonio, Johnny." 

"To San Antoniol" repeated the judge, with an 
expresBioQ of great alarm overspreading his featoraa. 

"To San Antonio — to Padre Joei," cootinned 
Bob; "a Catholic Beware I" 

"A traitor, then!" mattered several. 

"Catholic I" exclaimed the jndge. The words he 
had heard seemed to deprive him of all strength. 
Bis arms fell slowly and gradually by his side, and 
Bob was again hanging from the lasso. 

"A Catholic I a traitor I repeated several of the 
men ; "a citizen and a traitor I" 

"So it is men!" exclaimed thejadge. "We've no 
time to lose," continued he, in a harsh, hurried voice; 
"no time to lose ; we most catch him." 

"That must we," said several, "or our plans are 
betrayed to the Mexicans." 

"After bim immediately to San Antoniol" cried 
the judge, with the same desperately hurried manner. 

"To Son Antoniol" repeated the men, poshing 

their way through the curtain of moss and branchos. 

9 
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An Boon u they were ontside, those who were dia- 
mounted epraug into the saddle, and, without another 
word, tlie wliolo party galloped away in the direction 
of San Antonio. 

The judge aloue remained, eeeiningly lost in 
thought ; hiB cotrntenance pale and anxiona, and his 
©yes following the riders. His reverie, however, had 
lasted but a very few Eeconde, when he eeized my 
arm. 

"Hasten to my bonset" cried he; "lose no time; 
don't spare horse-flesh. Take Ptoly and s freah 
beast ; harry over to San Felipe, and tell Stephen 
Austin what has happened, and what yoa bave seen 
and heard." 

"But, judge " 

"Off with yon at once, if you would serve and 
save Texas. Bring my wife and daughter liack." 

And BO saying, ho literally drove me from nndor 
the tree, pushing me ont with both hands. I was so 
startled at the expression of violent impatience and 
ftuiety which his features assumed, that, vrithout 
rentnriog to make ftirtber objection, I struck the 
qiois into my mustang and galloped off. 

tore I had got fifty yards from the tree, I looked 
t the judge was nowhere to be seen. 
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I rode foil Bpeed to tlie judge's home, and thence 
oa a ireeb hone to San Felipe, where I found Colonel 
Aostin, who eeemed nnich alarmed by the news I 
bronght him, had horeee saddled, and sent ronnd to 
all the neighbors. Before the wife and step-danghter 
of the jndge had made their preparatioDS to accom- 
pany me home, he and £tty armed men rode off in 
the direction of San Antonio, 

I escorted the ladies to their boose, bat scarcely 
had we arrived there, when I was seized with a fever, 
the result of my recent fetignes and sufferings. For 
some days my life was in danger, bnt a good consti- 
tntion, and the kindest and most watchful nnrsing, 
triumphed over the disease. As soon as I was able 
to monnt a horse, I set out for Mr. Neal's plantation, 
in company with his huntsman Anthony, who, after 
spending many days, and riding over bimdreds of 
miles of ground in quest of me, bad at last found 
me out. 

Our way led past the Patriarch ; and, as we ap- 
proached it, we saw innumerable birds of prey and 
carrion-crows circling round it, croaking and scream- 
ing. I turned my eyes in another direction; but, 
nevcrtbelees, I felt a strange sort of longing to revisit 
the tree. Anthony had ridden on, and was already 
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hidden from view behind its branches. Presently I 
heard him give a load shont of exultation. I jumped 
off mj horse, and led it through a small opening in 
the leafage. 

Some forty paces from me, the body of a man was 
hanging by a lasso from the very same branch on 
which Bob had been hung. It was not Bob, however, 
for the corpse was much too short and small for him. 

I drew nearer. " Johnny 1" I exclaimed. *^ That 'a 
Johnny!" 

"It wds^^ answered Anthony. "Thank Heaven, 
ttiere's an end of him!" 

I shuddered. "But where is Bob?" 

"Bob?" cried Anthony. "Bob!" 

I glanced at the grave. The mound of earth 
seemed larger and higher than when I had last seen 
it. Doubtless the murderer lay beside his victim. 

"Shall we not render the last service to this wretch, 
Anthony?" asked I. 

"The scoundrel!" answered the huntsman. "I 
won't dirty my hands with him. Let him poison 
the kites and the crows!" 

We rode on. 



OHAPTEE III. 



TWENTY TO ONE. 



I HAS been bat three or four months in Texas, 
when, in conseqnence of the oppreasivo cpndnct of 
the Mexican military authorities, symptoms of dia- 
content showed themselres, and severat akirmiahes 
occurred between the American aettlero and the 
soldiery. The two small forta of Yelasco and Nacog- 
doches were taken by the former, and their garrisons 
and a couple of field-officers made prisoners; soon 
after which, howerer, the goarrel was made np by 
the interrentioii of Colonel Austin on the part of 
Texas, and Colonel Hejia on the part of die Mexican . 
anthorities. 

But in the year '33, occarred Santa Anna's defec- 
tion from the liberal party, and the imprisonment 
of Stephen F. Anstin, the Texan repreaentatiTe in 
the Mexican congresa, by the vice-president, Gomez 
Fariaa. This was followed by Texas adopting the 
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constitution of 1824, and declaring itself an indepen- 
dent state of the Mexican republic. Finally, toward 
the close of 1835, Texas threw off the Mexican yoke 
altogether, Toted itself a free and sovereign republic^ 
and prepared to defend by arms, its newly asserted 
liberty. 

The first step to be taken was, to secure our 
communications with the United States by getting 
possession of the sea-ports. General Cos had occn- 
pied Galveston harbor, and built and garrisoned a 
block-fort, nominally for the purpose of enforcing 
the custom laws, but in reality with a view to cut 
off our communications with New Orleans and the 
States. This fort it was necessary to get posses- 
sion of, and my friend Fanning and myself were ap- 
pointed to that duty by the Alcalde, who had taken 
a prominent part in all that had occurred. 

Our whole force and equipment wherewith tv 
accomplish this enterprise consisted in a sealed 
dispatch, to be opened at the town of Columbia, and 
a half-breed, named Agostino, who acted as our 
guide. On reaching Columbia, we called together 
the principal inhabitants of the place, and of the 
neighboring towns of Bolivar and Marion, unsealed 
the letter in their presence, and six hours afterward 
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the forces therein specified vere assembled, and we 
were on our march toward GalTeston. The next 
daj the fort was taken, and the garrison made 
prisoners, without our losing a single man. >->-■>— ^ 

We seot off oar guide to the government at 8an 
Felipe with the news of onr snccees. In nine dajrs 
he retnmed, bringing ns the thanks of congress and 
fresh orders. We were to leave a garrison in the 
fort, and then ascend Trinity Biver, and march 
toward San Antonio de Bexar. This route was all 
the more' agreeable to Fanning and myself as it 
would bring ns into the immediate vicinity of the 
haeiendaSf or estates, of which we had some time 
previously obtained a grant from the Texim govern- 
ment ; and we did not doobt that we were indebted 
to oar friend the Alcalde for the orders which thns 
conciliated onr private convenience with our pnblic 
dufy. 

As we marched along, we fonnd the whole country 
in commotion, the settlers all arming, and hastening 
to the distant place of rendezvous. We arrived at 
!I>inity liiver one afternoon, and immediately sent 
mesBcngere for forty, miles in all directions to sum- 
mon the inhabitants. At the period in question, 
the plantations in that part of the country were 
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rerj few and Ikr between, but, nevertheless, by the 
afternoon of the next day, we had got together four- 
and-thirty men, mounted on mnstangs, each equipped 
with rifle and bowie-knife, powder-horn and bullet-bag, 
and furnished with provisions for several days. With 
these we started for San Antonio de Bexar, a march 
of two hundred and fifty miles, through trackless 
prairies intersected with rivers and streams, which, 
although not quite so big as the Mississippi or Poto- 
mac, were yet deep and wide enough to offer serious 
impediment to regular armies. Sut to Texan farm- 
ers and backwoodsmen they were trifling obstacles. 
Those we could not wade through we swam across ; 
and in due time, and without any incident worthy 
of note, reached the appointed place of rendezvous, 
which was on the river Salado, about fifteen miles 
from San Antonio, the principal city of the province. 
This latter place it was intended to attack — an enter- 
prise of some boldness and risk, considering that 
the town was protected by a strong fort, amply 
provided with heavy artillery, and had a garrison 
of nearly three thousand men, most of whose offi- 
cers had distinguished themselves in the revolution- 
ary wars against the Spaniards. Our whole army, 
which we found encamped on the Salado, under tlie 
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command of Greneral Austin, did not exceed eight 
hundred men. 

The day after tliat on which Fanning and myself, 
with our four-and-thirty recruits, reached head-quar- 
ters, a council of war was held, and it was resolved 
to advance as far as the mission of Santa Espada. 
The advanced guard was to push forward immedi- 
ately; the main body would follow the next day. 
Fanning and myself were appointed to the command 
of the vanguard, in conjunction with Mr. Wharton, 
a wealthy planter, who had brought a strongs party 
of volunteers with him, and whose mature age and 
cool judgment, it was thought, would counterbalance 
any excess of youthful heat and impetuosity on our 
part. Selecting ninety-two men out of the eight 
hundred, who, to a man, volunteered to accompany 
us, we s^ out for the mission. 

These missions are a sort of picket-houses or out- 
posts of the Catholic Church, and are found in great 
numbers in all the frontier provinces of Spanish 
America, especially in Texas, Santa Fe, and Cohahu- 
ila. They are usually of sufficient strength to afford 
their inmates security against any predatory party 
of Indians or other marauders, and are occupied by 

priests, who, while using their endeavors to spread 
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the doctrines of the Church of Rome, act also as 
spies and agents of the Mexican government. 

On reaching Santa Espada we held a discussion 
as to the propriety of remaining there until the 
general came up, or of advancing at once toward 
the river. Wharton inclined to the former plan, and 
it was certainly the most prudent, for the mission 
was a strong building, surrounded by a high wall, 
and might have been held against very superior 
numbers. Fanning and I, however, did not like the 

idea gf being cooped up in a house, and at last 

* 

Wharton yielded. We left our horses and mustangs 
in charge of eight men, and with the remainder set 
out in the direction of the Salado, which flows from 
north to south, a third of a mile to the westward of 
the mission. About half-way between the latter and 
ihe river was a small group, or island, of'muskeet 
trees, the only object that broke the uniformity of 
the prairie. The bank of the river on our side was 
tolerably steep, about eight or ten feet high, hol- 
lowed out here and there, and covered with a thick 
network of wild vines. The Salado at this spot 
describes a sort of bowernshaped curve, with a ford 
at either end, by which alone the river can be passed ; 
for although not very broad, it is rapid and deep. 
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We resolved to take up a position within this bow, 
calculating that we might manage to defend the two 
fords, which were not above a quarter of a mile apart 

At the same time we did not lose sight of the dan- 
gers of such a position, and of the almost certainty 
that, if the enemy managed to cross the river, we 
should be surrounded and cut off. But our success 
on thp few occasions on which we had hitherto come 
to blows with the Mexicans, at Yelasco, Nacogdoches, 
and Galveston, had inspired us with so much con- 
fidence that we considered ourselves a match for 
thousands of such foes, and actually began to wish 
the enemy would attack us before our main body 
came up. We reconnoitered the ground, stationed* a 
picket of twelve men at each ford, and an equal 
number in the island of muskeet trees, and established 
ourselves with the remainder among the vines and 
in the hollows on the river bank. 

The commissariat department of the Texan army 
was, as may be supposed, not yet placed upon any 
very regular footing. In fact, every man was, for 
the present, his own commissary-general. Finding 
our stock of provisions very small, we sent out a 
party of foragers, who soon returned with three sheep, 
which they had taken from a ranchoy within a mile 
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of San Antonio. An old priest, whom they fonnd 
there, had threatened them with the anger of Heaven 
and of General Cos; but they paid little attention 
to his denunciations, and, throwing down three dol- 
lars, walked off with the sheep. The priest was 
furious, got upon his mule, and trotted away in the 
direction of the city to complain to General Cos of 
the misconduct of the heretics. • 

After this we made no doubt that we should soon 
have a visit from the Dons. Nevertheless, the evening 
and the night passed away without incident. Day 
broke — still no signs of the Mexicans. This treach- 
erous calm, we thought, might forbode a storm, and 
we did not allow it to lull us into security. We let 
the men get their breakfast, which they had hardly 
finished when the picket from the upper ford came 
in with the news that a strong body of cavalry was 
approaching the river, and that their vanguard was 
already in the hollow way leading to the ford. "We 
had scarcely received this intelligence when we heard 
the blare of the trumpets, and the next moment we 
saw the officers push their horses up the declivitous 
bank, closely followed by their men, whom they 
formed up in the prairie. We counted six smaK 
squadrons, about three hundred men in all. They 
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were the Dnraogo dragoons — smart troops enough 
to all appearance, capitally mounted and equipped, 
and armed with carbines and sabers. 

Although the enemy had doubtless reconnoitered 
us from the opposite shore, and ascertained our posi- 
tion, he could not form any accurate idea of our 
numbers, for, with a view to deceive him, we kept 
the men in constant motion, sometimes showing a 
part of them on the prairie, then causing them to 
disappear again behind the vines and bushes. This 
was all very knowing for young soldiers as we were ; 
but, on the other hand, we had committed a grievous 
error, and sinned against all established military 
rules, by not placing a picket on the farther side of 
the river, to warn us of the approach of the enemy, 
and the direction in which he was coming. There 
can be little doubt that, if we had had earlier notice 
of their approach, thirty or forty good marksmen — 
and all our people were that — might not only have 
-delayed the advance of the Mexicans, but perhaps 
even totally disgusted them of their attempt to cross 
the Salado. The hollow way on the other side of the 
river, leading to the ford, was narrow and tolerably 
steep, and the bank at least six times as high as on 
our side. Kothing would have been easier than to 
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haye so stationed a party as to pick off tbe caTair^ 
while winding through this sort of pass, and emerg- 
ing two by two upon the shore. Our error, howerer, 
did not strike ns till it was too late to repair it ; so we 
were &in to cobsole ourselves with the reflection that 
the Mexicans wonld be mnch more likely to attribute 
onr negligence to an excess of confidence in onr 
resources, than to inexperience in mijitary matters, 
which was its real cause. We ledolved to do our 
Ibest to merit the good opinion which we thus sup* 
posed them to entertain of us. 

When the whole of the dragoons had crossed the 
water, they marched on for a short distance in an 
easterly direction; then, wheeling to the right, pro- 
ceeded southward, until within some five hundred 
paces of us, where they halted. In this position, the 
line of cavalry formed the chord of the arc described 
by the river and occupied by us. 

As soon as they halted, they opened their fire, 
although they could not see one of us, for we were 
completely sheltered by the bank. Our Mexican 
heroes, however, did not think it necessary to be 
witliin sight or range of their opponents before firing, 
for they gave us a rattling valley at a distance which 
no carbine would carry. This done, otbesa galloped 
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on for about a hundred yards, halted again, loaded, 
fired another volley, and then giving another volley, 
fired again. They continued this work till they 
found themselves within two hundred and fifty paces 
of us, and then appeared inclined to take a little 
time for reflection. 

We kept ourselves perfectly still. The dragoons 
evidently did not like the aspect of matters. Our 
remaining concealed, and not replying to their fire, 
bothered themu We saw the officers taking a deal of 
pains to encourage their men, and at last two squad- 
rons advanced, the others following more slowly, a 
short distance in the rear. This was the moment we 
had waited for. No sooner had the dragoons got 
into a canter, than six of our men, wh<9 had received 
orders to that effect, sprang up the bank, took steady 
aim at the officers, fired, and then jumped down 
again. 

As we expected, the small numbers that had shown 
themselv^ encouraged the Mexicans to advance. 
They at first seemed taken rather aback by the faU 
of four of their officers; but nevertheless, after a 
moment's hesitation, they came thundering along 
fall speed. They were within sixty or seventy yards 
of us, when Fanning and thirty of our rifiemen 
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ascended the bank, and with a coolness and precision 
that would ha^e done credit to the most veteran 
troops, poured a steady fire into the ranks of the 
dragoons. 

It requires some nerve and courage for men who 
have never gone through any regular military train- 
ing, to stand their ground, singly and unprotected, 
within fifty yards of an advancing line of cavalry. 
Our fellows did it, however, and fired, not all at 
once, or in a hurry, but slowly and deliberately — a 
running fire, every shot of which told. Saddle after 
saddle was emptied; the men, as they had been 
ordered, always picking out the foremost horsemen, 
and as soon as they had fired, jumping down the 
bank to reload. When the whole of the thirty men 
had discharged their rifies, Wharton and myself, 
with the reserve of siz-and-thirty more, took their 
places; but the dragoons had had almost enough 
already, and we had scarcely fired ten shots when 
they executed a right-about turn, with a iftiiformity 
and rapidity which did infijiite credit to their drill, 
and went off at a pace that soon carried them out of 
the reach of our bullets. They had evidently not 
expected so warm a reception. We saw their officers 
doing every thing they could to check their flight, 
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imploring, threatening, even cutting at them with 
their sabers, but it was all of no nse ; if thej were 
to be killed, it must be in their own way, and they 
preferred being cut down by their officers to encoon- 
tering the deadly precision of rifles, in the hands of 
men who, being snre of hitting a squirrel at a hun- 
dred yards, were not likely to miss a Darango dra- 
goon at any point within range. 

Our object in ordering the men to fire slowly was, 
always to have thirty or forty rifles loaded, wherewith 
to receive the enemy should he attempt a general 
charge. But our first greeting had been a sickener, 
and it appeared doubtful whether he would venture 
to attack us again, although the officers did every 
thing in their power to induce theii men to advance. 
For a long time, neither threats, entreaties, nor re- 
proaches produced any effect We saw the officers 
gesticulating furiously, pointing to us with their 
sabers, and impatiently spurring their horses, till 
the fiery animals plunged and reared, and sprang 
with all four feet from the ground. It is only just to 
say, that the officers exhibited a degree of courage 
far beyond any thing we had expected from them. 
Of the two squadrons that charged ns^ two-thirds of 
the officers had fallen; but those who remained. 
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inrtead of appearing intimidated bj their comrades' 
fitte, redoubled their efEbrts to bring their men 
forward. 

At last there appeared some probability of their 
acoomplifihing this, after a corioas and tralj Mexican 
fashion. Posting themselyes in front of their sqnad- 
rons, thej rode on alone for a hundred yards or so, 
halted, looked ronnd, as much as to say, ^ Yon see 
there is no danger as fietr as this,'^ and then, galloping 
back, led their men on. Each time that they exe- 
cuted this maneuver, the dragoons would advance 
slowly some thirty or forty paces, and then halt as 
simultaneously as if the word of command had been 
given. Off went the officers again some distance to 
the front, and th'^n back again to their men, and got 
them on a little farther. In this manner these heroes 
were inveigled once more to within^ a hundred and 
fifty yards of our position. 

Of course, at each of the numerous halts which 
they made during their advance, they favored us 
with a general but most innocuous discharge of their 
carbines ; and at last, gaining confidence, I suppose, 
from our passiveness, and from the noise and smoke 
they themselves had made, three squadrons, which 
had not yet been under fire, formed open column and 
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advanced at a trot Without giving them time to 
halt or reflect — ^Forward! Charge!" shonted the 
officers, urging their own horses to their utmost 
speed; and following the impulse thus given, the 
three squadrons came charging furiously along. 

Up sprang thirty of our men to receive them. 
Their orders were to fire slowly, and not throw away 
a shot, but the gleaming sabers and rapid approach 
of the dragoons flurried some of' them, and, firing 
a hasty volley, they jumped down the bank again. 
This precipitation had nearly been fatal to us. Sev- 
eral of the dragoons fell, and there was some confu- 
sion and a momentary faltering among the others; 
but they still came on. At this critical moment, 
Wharton and myself^ with the reserve, showed our- 
selves on the bank. ^'Slow and sure — mark your 
men I" shouted we both, Wharton on the right and 
I on the left. The command was obeyed ; rifie after 
rifle cracked ofi^, always aimed at the foremost of 
the dragoons, and at every report a saddle was 
emptied. Before we had all fired. Fanning and 
a dozen of his smartest men had again loaded, and 
were by our side. For nearly a minute the Mexicans 
paused, as if stupefied by our murderous fire, and 
uncertain whether to advance or retire; but aa 
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those who attempted the iormer were inyariably 
shot down, thej at last began a retreat, which was 
soon converted into a rout. We gave them a fare- 
well volley, which eased a few more horses of their 
riders, and then got under cover again, to await 
what might next occur. 

But the Mexican caballeros had no notion of com- 
ing to the scratch a third time. Thej kept patrolling 
about some three or four hundred yards off, and 
firing volleys at us, which they were able to do with 
perfect impunity, as at that distance we did not 
think proper to return a shot 

The skirmish had lasted nearly three quarters of 
an hour. Strange to say, we had not had a single 
man wounded, although at times the bullets had 
&llen about us as thick as hail. We could not ac- 
count for this. Many of us had been hit by the 
balls, but a bruise or a graze of the skin were the 
worst consequences. We were in a fair way to deem 
ourselves invulnerable. 

We began to think the fight over for the day, 
when our vedettes at the lower ford brought us the 
somewhat unpleasant intelligence that large masses 
of infantry were approaching the river, and would 
soon be in sight The words were hardly uttered, 
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when the roll of drams and the Bhrill squeak of the 
fife were audible, and in a few minutes the head of 
the column of in&ntrj, having crossed the ford, as- 
cended the sloping bank, and defiled in the prairie 
opposite the island of muskeet trees/ As company 
after company appeared, we were able to form a 
pretty exact estimate of their numbers. There were 
two battalions, together about a thousand men ; and 
they brought a field-piece with them. 

These were certainly rather long odds to be op- 
posed to seventy-two men and three officers; for it 
must be remembered that we had left eight of our 
people at the mission, and twelve in the island of 
trees. Two battalions of infantry, and six squadrons 
of dragoons — the latter, to be sure, disheartened 
and diminished by the loss of some fifty men, but 
nevertheless formidable opponents, now that they 
were supported by the foot soldiers. About twenty 
Mexicans to each of us. It was getting past a joke. 
We .were all capital shots, and most of us, besides 
our rifles, had a brace of pistols in our belts ; but 
what were seventy-five rifles, and five or six score 
pistols, against a thousand muskets and bayonets, 
two hundred and fifty dragoons, and a field-piece 
loaded with canister ? If the Meiucans had a spark 
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of courage or soldiership abont them, onr fitte was 
sealed. But it was exactly this courage and soldier- 
ship which we made sure would be wanting. 

Nevertheless we, the officers, could not repress a 
feeling of anxiety and self-reproach, when we re- 
flected that we had brought our comrades into such 
a hazardous predicament But on looking around 
us, our appreliensions vanished. Nothing could 
exceed the perfect coolness and confidence with 
which • the men were cleaning and preparing their 
rifles for the approaching conflict; no bravado — no 
boasting, talking or laughing, but a calm decision of 
manner, which at once told us that, if it were possi- 
ble to overcome such odds as were brought against 
us, those were the men to do it. 

Our arrangements for the approaching struggle 
were soon completed. Fanning and Wharton were 
to make head against the infantry and cavalry. I 
was to capture the field-piece — an eight-pounder. 

This gun was placed by the Mexicans upon their 
extreme left, close to the river, the shores of which 
it commanded for a considerable distance. The 
bank along which we were posted was, as before 
mentioned, indented by caves and hollows, and 
covered with a thick tapestry of vines and other 
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plants, very QBfiil in concealing na from the artillerj- 
men. The latter made a pretty good gness at our 
position, however, and at the first dischaige the 
canister whizzed past us at a very short distance. 
There was not a moment to lose, for one well-directed 
shot might exterminate half of ns. Followed by a 
dozen men, I worked my way as well as I conld 
through the labyrinth of vines and bushes, and was 
not more thaq fifty yards from the gun, wlien it was 
again fired. No one was hurt, although the shot was 
evidently intended for my party. The enemy could 
DOC pee us ; but the motion of the vines, as we passed 
-through them, had betrayed our whereabouts: so, 
ji^rceiving we were discovered, I sprang up the bank 
into the j^rairie, followed by my men, to whom I 
shouted to be sure and aim at the artillerymen. 

I had raised my own rifle to my shoulder, when 
I let it fall again in astonishment at an apparition 
that presented itself to my view. It was a tall, lean, 
wild figure, with a face overgrown by a long beard 
tliat hung down upon his breast, and dressed in a 
leather cap, jacket, and moccasins. Where this roan 
had sprung from was a perfect riddle. He was 
unknown to any of us, although I had some vague 
recollection of having seen him before, but where 
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or when I could not recall to mind. He had a long 
rifle in his hands, which he must have fired once 
already, for one of the artillerymen lay dead by the 
gan. At the moment I first caught sight of him, he 
shot down another, and then began reloading, with 
a rapid dexterity that proved him well nsed to the 
thing. My men were as mnch astonished as I was 
by this strange apparition, which appeared to have 
started ont of the earth ; and for a fe\i^ seconds they 
forgot to fire, and stood gazing at the stranger. The 
latter evidently disapproved their inaction. 

"D yer eyes, ye starin' fools!" shonted he in 

a rough, hoarse voice, "don't ye see them artillery- 
men? Why don't ye knock 'em on the headi" 

-It certainly was not the moment to remain idle. 
We fired; but our astonishment had thrown us off 
our balance, and we nearly all missed. We sprang 
down the bank again to load, just as the men serving 
the gun were slewing it round, so as to bring it to 
bear upon us. Before this was accomplished, we 
were under cover, and the stranger had the benefit 
of the discharge, of which he took no more notice 
than if he had borne a charmed life. Again we 
heard the crack of his rifie, and when, having 
loaded, we once more ascended the bank^ he w 
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taking aim at the last artiUeryman, who fell, as his 
companions had done. 

" D ye, for laggin' fellers 1 " growled the stran- 
ger. "Why don't you take that 'ere big gun?" 

The smallness of our numbers, the bad direction 
of our first volley, but, above all, the precipitation 
with which we had jumped down the bank after 
firing it, had so encouraged the enemy, that a com- 
pany of infantry, drawn up some distance in rear 
of the field-piece, fired a volley, and advanced at 
double-quick time, part of them making a small 
circuit with the intention of cutting us off from our 
fiiends. At this moment we saw Fanning and 
thirty men coming along the river bank to our 
assistance; so without minding the Mexicans, who 
were getting behind us, we rushed forward to within 
twenty paces of those in our front, and taking 
steady aim, "brought down every man his bird. The 
sort of desperate coolness with which this, was done, 
produced the greater effect on our opponents, as 
being something quite out of their way. They 
would, perhaps, have stood fii*m against a volley 
from five times our number, at a rather greater dis* 
tance ; but they did not like having their mustachea 

singed by our powder; and after a momont'a 
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waveriDg and hesitation, they shouted out ^^DiablosI 
Diablos!" and throwing awaj their mnskets, broke 
into a precipitate flight. 

Fanning and Wharton now came np with all the 
men. Under cover of the infantry's advance, the 
gnn had been remanned, bnt, luckily for us, only by 
infantry soldiers ; for had there been artillerymen to 
seize the moment when we were all standing exposed 
on the prairie, they might have diminished our 
numbers not a little. The fuse was already burning, 
and we had just time to get under the bank when 
the gun went off. Up we jumped again, and looked 
about us to see what was next to be done. 

Although hitherto all the advantage had been on 
our side, our situation was still a very perilous one. 
The company we had put to flight had rejoined its 
battalion, which now advanced by echelon of com- 
panies. The second battalion, which was rather 
fiEirther from us, moved forward in like manner, and 
in a parallel direction. We should probably, there- 
fore, have to resist the attack of a dozen companies, 
one after the other ; and it was to be feared that the 
Mexicans would at last get over their panic-terror 
of our rifles, and exchange their distant and ineffido- 
tual platoon firing for a ehaige with the bayooeti in 
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which their superior nnmberB wonld tell. We ob- 
served, also, that the cavalrj, which had kept at a 
safe distance, was now pat in motion, and formed np 
close to the island of muskeet trees, to which the 
right flank of the infantry was also extending itself. 
Thence they had clear ground for a charge down 
npon us. 

Meanwhile, what had become of the twelve men 
whom we had left in the island? Were they still 
there, or had they fallen back u{.i>n the mission in 
dismay at the overwhelming force of the Mexicans? 
If the latter, it was a bad business for us, for they 
were all capital shots, and well armed with rifles 
and pistols. We heartily wished we had brought 
them with us, as well as the eight men at the mission. 
Cut off from us as they were, what could they do 
against the whole of the cavalry, and twa companies 
of infantry now approaching the island? To add 
to our difliculties, ammunition began to run short 
Many of us had had only enough powder and ball for 
fifteen or sixteen charges, which were now reduced to 
six or seven. It was no use desponding, however; 
and, after a hurried consultation, it was agreed that 
Fanning and Wharton should open a fire upon the 
enemy's center, while I made a dash at the field- 
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piece before more infantry had come up for its pro- 
tection. 

The infantry-men who had remanned the gnu 
were by this time shot down, and, as none had come 
to replace them, it was served by an oflScer alone. 
Just as I gave the order to advance to the twenty 
men who were to follow me, this officer fell. Simul- 
taneously with his fall, I hgard a sort of yell behind 
me, and turning round, saw that it proceeded from 
the wild, specter-looking stranger, whom I had lost 
sight of during the last few minutes. A ball had 
struck him, and he fell heavily to the ground, his 

rifle — which had just been discharged, and still 

# 
smoked from muzzle and touchhole — clutched con- 
vulsively in both hands ; his features distorted ; his 
eyes rolling frightfully. There was something in the 
expression of his face at that moment which brought 
back to me, in vivid colors, one of the earliest and 
most striking incidents of my residence in Texas. 
Had I not myself seen him hung, I could have sworn 
that Boh Rock^ tlie murderer^ now lay before me. 

A second look at the man gave additional force 
to this idea. 

^'Bobl" I exclaimed. 

^^Bob!" repeated the wounded man in a broken 
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Toice, and with a look of astonishment, almost of 
dismay. « Who calls Bob f " 

A wild gleam shot from his eyes, which the next 
instant closed. His senses had left him. 

It was neither the time nor the place to indulge 
in speculations on this singular resurrection of a man 
whose execution I had myself witnessed. With 
twelve hundred foes around us, we had plenty to 
occupy all our thoughts and attention. My people 
were already masters of the gun, and some of them 
drew it forward and pointed it against the enemy, 
while the others spread out right and left to protect 
it with their rifles. I was busy loading the piece 
when an exclamation of surprise from one of the 
men made me look up. 

There seemed to be something extraordinary hap- 
pening among the Mexicans, to judge from the degree 
of confusion which suddenly showed itself in their 
ranks, and which, beginning with the cavalry and 
right flank of the infantry, soon became general 
throughout their whole force. It was a sort of wa- 
vering and unsteadiness which, to us, was quite 
unaccountable, for Fanning and Wharton had not 
yet flred twenty shots, and, indeed, had only just 
come within range of the enemy. Not knowing 
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what it could portend, I called in my men, and sta- 
tioned them round* the gnn, which I double-ehotted, 
and stood ready to fire. 

The confusion in the Mexican ranks increased. 
For about a minute they waved and reeled to and 
fro, as if uncertain which way to go ; and at last 
the cavalry and right of the line fiurly broke, and 
ran for it This example was followed by the center, 
and presently the whole of the two battalions and 
three hundred cavalry were scattered over the prai- 
rie in the wildest and most disorderly flight I gave 
them a parting salute from the eight-pounder, which 
would doubtless have accelerated their movements 
had it \y\en possible to run &ster than they were 
already doing. 

We stood staring after the fugitives in bewilder- 
ment, totally unable to explain their apparently 
causless panic. At last the report of several rifles 
from the island of trees gave us a clue to the mystery. 

The infantry, whose left flank extended to the 
Salado, had pushed their right into the prairie as 
far as the island of muskeet trees, in order to con- 
nect their line with the dragoons, and then, by a 
general advance, to attack us on all sides at once, 
and get the full advantage of their superior numbers. 
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The plan was not a bad one., In&ntiy and cavalry 
approached tlie island, quite unsnspicioas of its 
concealing an enemy. The twelve riflemen whom 
we had stationed there remained perfectly qniet, 
concealed behind the trees; allowed squadrons and 
companies to come within twenty paces of them, 
and then opened their fire, first from their pistols, 
then from their rifles. 

Some six-and-thirty shots, every one (^ which 
told, fired suddenly from a cover close to their rear, 
were enough to startle even the best troops, much 
more so our Mexican Dons, who, already sufficiently 
inclined to a panic, now believed themselves fallen 
into an ambuscade, and surrounded on all sides by 
the incarnate dicMos, as they called us. The cav- 
airy, who had not yet recovered the thr^hing we 
had given them, were ready enough for a run, and 
the infantry were not slow to follow. 

Our first impulse was naturally to pursue the 
flying enemy, but a discovery made by some of the 
men induced us to abandon that idea. Ttiey had 
opened the pouches of the dead Mexicans in order 
to supply themselves with ammunition, ours being 
nearly expended ; but the powder of the cartridges 
turned out so bad as to be useless. It was little 
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better than charooal-diifit, and wonld not carry a 
ball fifty paces to kill or wonnd. This accounted 
for our apparent invulnerability to the fire of the 
Mexicans. The muskets also were of a very inferior 
description. Both they and the cartridges were of 
English make ; the former being stamped Birming- 
ham, the latter having the name of an English pow- 
der-manu&ctory, with the insignificant addition, ^'for 
exportation." 

Under these circumstances, we had nothing to do 
but to let the Mexicans run. We sent a detachment 
to the muskeet island to reinforce the twelve men 
who had done such good service, and thence to ad- 
vance toward the ford. We ourselves proceeded 
slowly in the latter direction. This demonstration 
brought the fdgitives back again, for most of them, 
in the wild precipitation of their fiight, had passed 
the only place where they could traverse the river, 
across which they now crowded in the greatest con- 
fusion, foot and horse all mixed up together ; and by 
the time we got within a hundred paces of the ford, 
the prairie was nearly clear of them. There were 
still a couple of hundred men on our side the water, 
completely at our mercy, and Wharton, who was a 
little in front with thirty men, gave the word to fire 
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upon them. Ko one obeyed. He repeated the com- 
mand. Kot a rifle was raised. He stared at his 
men, astonished and impatient at this strange diso- 
bedience. An old weather-beaten bear-hunter step- 
ped forward, squirting out his tobacco juice with all 
imaginable deliberation. 

"I tell ye what, captingl" said he, passing his 
quid over from his right cheek to his left; "I cal- 
kilate, capting," he continued, "we'd better leave 
the poor devils of Dons alone." 

"The poor devils of Dons alone!" repeated Whar- 
ton in a rage. " Are you mad, man ! " 

Fanning and I had just come up with our detach- 
ment, and were not less surprised and angry than 
Wharton at this breach of discipline. The man, 
however, did not suffer himself to be disconcerted. 

"There's a proverb, gentlemen," said he, turning 
to us, "which says, that one should build a golden 
bridge for a beaten enemy ; and a good proverb it 
is, I calkilate — a considerable good one." 

"What do you mean, man, with your golden 
bridge?" cried Fanning — "this is no time for 
proverbs." 

"Do you know that you are liable to be punished 

for insubordination?" said L "It's your duty to 

10* 
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fire, and do the enemy all the harm yon can — not to 
be quoting proverbs.'' 

"Calkilate it is," replied the man very coolly. 
"Calkilate I conld shoot 'em without either danger 
or trouble; but I reckon that would be like Span- 
iards or Mexicans ; not like Americans — not pru- 
dent." 

"Not like Americans? Would you let the enemy 
escape, then, when we have him in our power?" 

" Calkilate I would. Calkilate we should do our- 
selves more harm thaif him by shootin' down ' his 
people. That was a considerable sensible command- 
ment of youm, always to shoot the foremost of the 
Mexicans when they attacked. *It discouraged the 
bold ones, and was kinder premium on cowardice. 
Them as lagged behind escaped, them as came 
bravely on were shot It was a good calkilation. If 
we had shot 'em without discrimination, the cowards 
would have got bold, seein' that they weren't safer 
in rear than in front. The cowards are our best 
friends. Now them runaways," continued he, point- 
ing|[to the Mexicans, who were crowding over the 
river, " are jest the most cowardly of 'em all, for in 
their fright they quite forgot the ford, and it's be- 
cause they ran so &r beyond it that they are last to 
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eroea the water. And if 70a fire at 'em now, they 'U 
find that they get nothin^ by bein' cowards ; and the 
next time, I reckon, they '11 gell their hides as dear as 
they can." 

Untimely as this palaver, to use a popular word, 
undoubtedly was, we could scarcely forbear smiling 
at the simple, artless manner in which the old Yan- 
kee spoke his mind. 

"Calkilate, captings," he concluded, "you'd better 
let the poor devils run. We shall get more profit 
by it than if we shot five hundred of 'em. Kext 
time they 11 run away directly, to show their gratitude 
for our ginerosity." 

The man stepped back into the ranks, and his 
comrades nodded approvingly, and calculated and 
reckoned that Zebediah had spoke a true word ; and 
meanwhile the enemy had crossed the river, and was 
out of our reach. We were forced to content our- 
selves with sending a party across the water to follow 
up the Mexicans, and observe the direction they took. 
We then returned to our old position. 

My first thought on arriving there was to search 
for the body of Bob Eock — for he it undoubtedly 
was who had so mysteriously appeared among us. 
T repaired to the spot where I had seen him Mi, but 
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oqnld find no trace of him, either deiid or alive. I 
went over the whole scene of the fight, searched 
among the vines and along the bank of the river; 
there were plenty of dead Mexicans — cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery — but no Bob was to be found, 
nor could any one inform me what had become ot 
him, although several had seen him fall. 

I was continuing my search, when I met Wharton, 
who asked me what I was seeking, and on learning, 
shook his head gravely. He had seen the wild 
prairieman, he said, but whence he came, or whither 
he was gone, was more than he could tell. It was a 
long time since any thing had startled and astonished 
him so much as this man's appearance and proceed- 
ings. He (Wharton) was stationed with his party 
among the vines, about fifty paces in rear of Fan- 
ning's people, when, just as the Mexican infantry had 
crossed the ford, and were forming up, he saw a man 
approaching at a brisk trot fi:t>m the north side of the 
prairie. H^ halted allout a couple of hundred yards 
from Wharton, tied his mustang to a bush, and, with 
his rifle on his arm, strode along the edge of the prai- 
rie in the direction of the Mexicans. When he passed 
near Wharton, the latter called out to him to halt, and 
to say who he was, whence he came, and whither going. 
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"Who I am is no business of yonm,'' replied the 
man ; "nor where I come from neither. You'll soon 
see where I'm goin'. I'm goin' agin' the enemy." 

"Then yon must come and join us," cried Wharton. 

This the stranger testily refused to do. He'd 
fight on his own hook, he said. 

Wharton told him he must not do that. 

He should like to see who'd hinder him, he said, 
and walked on. The next moment he shot the first 
artilleryman. After that they let him take his own 
way. 

Neither Wharton, nor any of his men, knew what 
had become of him ; but at last I met with a bear- 
hunter, who gave me the following information. 

" Calkilatin'," said he, "that the wild prairieman's 
rifie was a capital good one — as good a one as ever 
killed a bear — he tho't it a pity that it should fall 
into bad hands, so went to secure it himself, although 
the frontispiece of its dead owner wam't very in- 
vitin'. But when he stooped to take the gun, he got 
such a shove as knocked him backward ; and on 
getting up, he saw the prairieman openin' his jacket 
and examinin' a wound on his breast, which wag 
neither deep nor dangerous, although it had taken 
away the man's senses for a while. The ball had 
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Btnick the breast bone, and was quite near the skin, 
BO that the wounded man pushed it out with his 
fingers; and then, supporting himself on his rifle, 
got up from the ground, and without either a 
thankje, or a d — nye, walked to where his mustang 
was tied up, got on its back, and rode slowly away 
in a northerly direction." 

This was all the information I could obtain on the 
subject, and shortly afterward the main body of our 
army came up, and I had other matters to occupy 
my attention. General Austin expressed his grati- 
tude and approbation to our brave fellows, after a 
truly republican and democratic fashion. He shook 
hands with all the rough bear and buffalo hunters, 
and drank with them. Fanning and myself he pro- 
moted on the spot to the rank of colonel. 

We were giving the general a detailed account 
of the morning's events, when a Mexican priest 
appeared with a flag of truce and several wagons, 
and craved permission to take away the dead. This 
was of course granted, and we had some talk with 
the padre, who, however, was too wily a customer 
to allow himself to be i^.amped. What little we did 
get out of him determined us to advance the same 
afternoon against San Antonio. We thought there 
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was some chance that, in the present paniivstrock 

state of the Mexicans, we might obtain possession 
of the place by a bold and sadden assault 

In this, however, we were mistaken. We fonnd 
the gates closed, and the enemy on his gnard, bnt 
too dispirited to oppose onr taking up a position at 
about cannon-shot from the great redoubt We had 
soon invested all the outlets from the city. 

San Antonio de Bexar lies in a fertile and well- 
irrigated valley, stretching westward from the river 
Salado. In the center of the town rises the fort of 
the Alamo, which at that time was armed with 
forty-eight pieces of artillery of various calibre. The 
garrison of the town and fortress was nearly three 
thousand strong. 

Our artillery consisted of two batteries of four 
six-pounders and five eight-pounders ; our army of 
eleven hundred men, with which we had not only 
to carry on the siege, but also to make head against 
the forces that would be sent against us from 
Ck)hahuila, on the frontier of which province General 
Cos was stationed, with a strong body of troops. 

We were not discouraged, however, and opened 
our fire upon the city. Duriog the first week, not a 
day passed without smart skirmishes. General Cos's 
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dragoons swanned about us like so many Bedouins. 

But although well mounted, and capital horsemen, 
they were no match for our backwoodsmen. Those 
from the western states, especially, accustomed to 
Indian warfare and cunning, laid traps and ambus- 
cades for the Mexicans, and were constantly destroy- 
ing their detachments. As for the besieged, if one 
of them showed bis head for ten seconds above the 
city wall, he was sure of getting xt rifle bullet through 
it I cannot say that our besieging army was a 
perfect model of nulitary discipline; but any defi- 
ciencies in that respect were made good by the intel- 
ligence of our men, and the zeal and unanimity with 
which they pursued the accomplishment of one great 
object — the capture of the city — the liberty and 
independence of Texas. 

The badness of the gunpowder used by the Mexi- 
cans was again of great service to us. Many of their 
cannon-balls that fell far short of us were collected, 
and returned to them with powerful effect. We kept 
a sharp look-out for convoys, and captured no less 
than three — one of horses, anotuer of provisions, 
and twenty thousand dollars in money. 

After an eight weeks' si^ge, a breach having been 
made, the city surrendered, and a month later, the 
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fort followed the example. With a powerful park of 
artillery we then advanced upon Ooliad, the strong- 
est fortress in Texas, which likewise capitulated in 
about four weeks' time. We were now masters of 
the whole country, and the war was apparently at an 
end. 

But the Mexicans were not the people to give up 
their best province so easily. They have too much 
of the old Spanish character about them — that deter- 
mined obstinacy which sustained the Spanit^fds da- 
ring their protracted struggle against the Moors. The 
honor of their republic was compromised, and that 
must be redeemed. Thundering proclamations were 
issued, denouncing the Texans as rebels, who should 
be swept off the face of the earth, and threatening 
the United States for having aided us with money 
and volunteers. Ten thousand of the best troops in 
Mexico entered Texas, and were shortly to be followed 
by ten thousand more. The President, General Santa 
Annfl) himself came to take the command, attended 
by a numerous and brilliant staff 
« The Texans laughed at the fanfaronades of the 
Dons, and did not attach sufficient importance to 
those formidable preparations. Their good opinion 
of themselves, and contempt of their foes, had been 
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increased to an unreasonable degree by their recent 
and rapid snecesses. They forgot that the troops to 
which they had hitherto been opposed were for the 
most part militia, and that those now advancing 
against them were of a £Eir better description, and 
had probably better powder. The call to arms made 
by our president, Burnet, was disregarded by many, 
and we could only get together about two thousand 
men, of whom nearly two-thirds had to be left to 
garrisoB the forts of Goliad and Alamo. In the first- 
named place, we left seven hundred and sixty men, 
tinder the command of Fanning ; in the latter, some- 
thing more than five hundred. With the remaining 
Beven or eight hundred we took the field. 

The Mexicans advanced so rapidly that they were 
upon us before we were aware of it, and we were 
compelled to retreat, leaving the garrisons of the two 
forts to their fSeLte, and a right melancholy one it 
proved. 

One morning news was brought to Goliad that a 
number of country people, principally women and 
children, were on their way to the fort, closely pur-* 
sued by the Mexicans. Fanning, losing sight of 
prudence in his compassion for these poor people, 
immediately ordered a battalion of five hundred 
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men, under the command of Major Ward, to go and 
meet the fugitives and escort them in. The major 
and several oflScers of the garrison doubted as to the 
propriety of this measure ; but Fanning, full of sym- 
pathy for his unprotected countrywomen, insisted, 
and the battalion moved on. They soon came in 
sight of the fugitives, as they thought, but on draw- 
ing nearer, the latter turned out to be Mexican dra- 
goons, who sprang upon their horses, which were 
concealed in the neighboring islands of trees, and a 
desperate fight began. The Mexicans, far superior in 
numbers, received every moment accessions to their 
strength. The Louis-Potosi and Santa F6 cavalry, 
fellows who seem bom on horseback, were there. 
Our unfortunate countrymen were hemmed in on all 
sides. The fight lasted two days, and only two men 
out of the five hundred escaped with their lives. 

Before the news of this misfortune reached us, 
orders had been sent to Fanning to evacuate the fort 
and join us with six pieces of artillery. He received 
the order, and proceeded to execute it But what 
might have been very practicable for eight hundred 
and sixty men, was impossible for three hundred 
and sixty. Nevertheless, Fanning began his march 
through the prairie. His little band was almost 
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immediately Burronnded by the enemy. After a 
gallant defense, which lasted twelve hom^ they suc- 
ceeded in reaching an island ; but scarcely had they 
established themselves there, when they found that 
their ammunition was expended. There was nothing 
left for them but to accept the terms offered by the 
Mexicans, who pledged themselves that, if they laid 
down their arms, they should be permitted to return 
to their homes. But the rifles were no sooner piled 
than tlie Texans found themselves charged by their 
treacherous foes, who butchered them without mercy. 
Only an advanced post of three men succeeded in 
escaping. 

The five hundred men whom we had left in San 
Antonio de Bexar fared no better. Not suflBciently 
numerous to hold out the town as well as the Alamo, 
they retreated into the latter. The Mexican artil- 
lery soon laid a part of the fort in ruins. Still its 
defenders held out After eight days' fighting, 
during which the loss of the besiegers was tremen- 
dously severe, the Alamo was taken, and not a single 
Texan left alive. 

We thus, by these two cruel blows, lost two-thirds 
of our army, and little more than seven hundred 
men remained to resist the numerous legions of our 
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Tictorions foe. The prospect before us was one well 
calculated to daunt the stoutest heart. 

The Mexican general, Santa Anna, moved his 
army forward in two divisions, one stretching along 
the coast toward Velasco, the other advancing 
toward San Felipe de Austin. He himself, with a 
small force, marched in the center. At Fort Bend, 
twenty miles below San Felipe, he crossed the 
Brazos, and shortly afterward established himself, 
with about fifteen hundred men, in an intrenched 
camp. Our army, under the command of General 
Houston, was in front of Harrisburg, to which place 
the congress had retreated. 

It was on the night of the 20th of April, and our 
whole disposable force, some seven hundred men, 
was bivouacked in and about an island of sycamores. 
It was a cloudy, stormy evening ; a high wind blew, 
and the branches of the trees groaned and creaked 
above our heads. The weather harmonized well 
enough with our feelings, which were sad and de- 
sponding when we thought of the desperate state 
of our cause. We (the oflBcers) were seated in a 
circle round the general and Alcalde, both of whom 
appeared uneasy and anxious. More than once 
they got up, and walked backward and forward, 
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Beeminglj impatient, and as if they waited for or 
expected something. There was a deep silence 
throughout the whole bivouac; some slept, and 
those who watched were in no humor for idle chat. 

"Who goes there?" suddenly shouted a sentry. 
The answer we did not hear, but it was apparently 
satisfactory, for there was no further challenge, and 
a few seconds afterward an orderly came up, and 
whispered something in the ear of the Alcalde. The 
latter hurried away, and, presently returning, spoke 
a few words in a low tone to the general, and then 
to us officers ! In an instant we were all upon our 
feet. In less then ten minutes the bivouac was 
broken up, and our little army on the march. 

All our people were well mounted, and armed 
with rifles, pistols, and bowie-knives. We had six 
field-pieces, but we only took four, harnessed with 
twice the usual number of horses. We marched at 
a rapid trot the whole night, led by a tall, gaunt 
figure of a man who acted as our guide, and kept 
some distance in front. I more than once asked the 
Alcalde who this was. "You will know by and by," 
was his answer. 

Before daybreak we had ridden five-and-twenty 
miles, but had been compelled to abandon two more 
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guns. Ab yet, no one knew the object of fim fi»eed 
march. The general commanded a halt, and ordered 
the men to refresh and strengthen themselves bj food 
and drink. While thej did this, he assembled 
the officers around him, and the meaning of onr 
night-march was explained to ns. The camp in 
which the Mexican president and general-in-chief 
had intrenched himself was within a mile of us ; 
General Parza, with two thousand men, was twenty 
miles farther to the rear ; General Filasola, with one 
thousand, eighteen miles lower down on the Brazos ; 
Yisca, with fifteen hundred, twenty-five miles higher 
up. One bold, decided blow, and Texas might yet 
be free. There was not a moment to lose, nor was 
one lost The general addressed the men. 

^^ Friends I Brothers I Citizens I General Santa 
Anna is within a mile of us with fifteen hundred men. 
The hour that is to decide the queston of Texan lib- 
erty, is now arrived. What say you ? Do we attack ? " 

^'We do!" exclaimed the men with one voice, 
cheerftdly and decidedly. 

In the most perfect stillness we arrived within two 
hundred paces of the enemy^s camp. The reveille 
of the sleeping Mexicans was the discharge of our 
two field-pieces loaded with canister. Bushing on to 
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within twpntj-five paces of the intrenchment, we 
gave them a deadly volley from our riflea, and then, 
throwing away the latter, boonded tip the breast- 
works, a pistol in each hand. The Mexicans, scared 
and stupefied by this sudden attack, ran to and fro 
in the wildest confusion, seeking their arms, and not 
knowing which way to turn. After firing our pistols, 
we threw them away as we had done our rifles, and, 
drawing our bowie-knives, feU, with a shout, upon 
the masses of the terrified foe. It was more like the 
boarding of a ship than any land fight I had ever 
seen or imagined. 

My station was on the right of the line, where 
the breastwork, ending in a redoubt, was steep and 
high. I made two attempts to climb up, but both 
times slipped back. On the third trial I nearly 
gained the summit; but was again slipping down, 
when a hand seized me by the collar, and pulled me 
up on the bank. In the darkness and confusion, I 
did not distinguish the face of the man who rendered 
me this assistance. I only saw the glitter of a bayo-. 
net which a Mexican thrust into his shoulder, at the 
very moment he helped me up. He neither flinched 
nor let go his hold of me till I was fairly on my 
&et ; then, turning slowly round, he leveled a pistol 
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at the Boldier, who, at that very moment,' was strack 
down by the Alcalde. 

"No thanks to ye, sqnire! " exclaimed the man, in 
a Yoice that made me start, even in that moment of 
excitement and bustle. I looked at the speaker, but 
conld only see his back, for he had already plnnged 
into the thick of the fight, and was engaged with a 
party of Mexicans, who defended themselves desper- 
ately. He fonght like a man as anxious to be killed 
as to kill, striking furiously right and left, but never 
guarding a blow, though the Alcalde, who was by his 
side, warded off several which were aimed at him. 

By this time my men had scrambled up after me. 
I looked round to see where our help was most wanted, 
and was about to lead them forward, when I heard 
the voice of the Alcalde. 

"Are you badly hurt. Bob?" said he in an anxious 
tone. 

I glanced at the spot whence the voice came. 
There lay Bob Kock, covered with blood, and appa- 
rently insensible. The Alcalde was supporting his 
head on his arm. Before I had time to give a second 
look, I was Slurried forward with the rest toward Ihe 
center of the camp, where the fight was the hottest 

About five hundred men, the pick of the Mexican 
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army, had collected round a knot of staff-officers, and 
were making a most gallant defense. General Hous- 
ton had attacked them with three hundred of our 
people, but had not been able to break their ranks. 
His charge, however, had shaken them a little, and, 
before they had time to recover from it, I came up. 
With a wild hurrah, mj men fired their pistols, 
hurled them at their enemies' heads, and then, spring- 
ing over the corpses of the fallen, dashed like a thun- 
derbolt into the broken ranks of the Mexicans. 

A frightful butchery ensued. Our men, who were 
for the most part, and at most times, peaceable and 
humane in disposition, were converted into perfect 
fiends. Whole ranks of the enemy fell under their 
knives. Some idea may be formed of the horrible 
slaughter, from the fact that the fight, from beginning 
to end, did not last above ten minutes, and in that 
time nearly eight hundred Mexicans were cut or shot 
down. "No quarter I" was the cry of the infuriated 
assailants : " Remember Alamo ! Remember Goliad I 
Think of Fanning, Ward!" The Mexicans threw 
themselves on their knees, imploring mercy. " JTi*- 
ericordia ! CuaHd^por el amor de Dios ! " slirieked 
they in heart-rending tones; but their Aipplications 
were not listened to, and every man of them would 
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inevitably have been butchered, had not Oeneral 
Houston and the officers dashed in between the vic- 
tors and the vanquished, and with the greatest difll- 
cvltjy and bj threats of cutting down our men if 
they did not desist, put an end to this scene of blood- 
slied, and saved the Texan character from the stain 
of unmanly cruelty. 

When all was over, I hurried to the spot where I 
had left the Alcalde with Bob, who lay, bleeding 
from six wounds, only a few paces from the spot 
where he had helped me up the breastwork. The 
bodies of two dead Mexicans served him for a pillow. 
The Alcalde was kneeling by his side, gazing sadly 
and earnestly into the face of the dying man. 

For Bob was dying; but it was no longer the 
death of the despairing murderer. The expression 
of his features was calm and composed, and his eyes 
were raised to heaven with a look of hope and sup- 
plication. 

I stooped down and asked him how he felt him- 
self, but he made no answer, and evidently did not 
remember me. After a minute or two, ^^How goes it 
with the fight!" he asked in a broken voice. 

^' We have conquered. Bob. The enemy killed or 
taken. Not a man escaped." 
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Ho paused a little, and then spoke again. 

"Have I done my duty? May I hope to be for- 
given?" 

The Alcalde answered him in an agitated voice. 

"He who forgave the sinner on the cross will 
doubtless be merciful to you, Bob. His holy book 
says : * There is more joy over one sinner that repent- 
eth than over ninety and nine just men.' Be of good 
hope, Bob ! the Almighty will surely be merciful to 
you ! " • 

"Thank ye, squire," gasped Bob, "you're a true 
friend, a friend in life and death. Well, it's come 
at last," said he, a resigned and happy smile stealing 
over his features. "I've prayed for it long enough. 
Thank God, it's come at last! " 

He gazed upon the Alcalde with a kindly e2q)res< 
sion of countenance. There was a slight shud- 
dering movement of his whole frame — Bob was 
dead. 

The Alcalde remained kneeling for a short time 
by the side of the corpse, his lips moving in prayer. 
At last he rose to his feet 

"God desireth not the death of the sinner, but 
rather that he may turn from his wickedness and 
live," said he, in a low and solemn tone; "I had 
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those words in my thonglits four years ago, when I 
cut him down from the branch of the Patriarch." 

"Four years agol" cried L "Then you cut him 
down, and were in time to save him I Was it he who 
yesterday brought us news of the vicinity of the foe?** 

"It was, and much more than that has he done," 
replied the Alcalde, no longer striving to conceal the 
tears that fell from his eyes. "For four years has he 
served us, lived, fought, and spied for us, without 
honor, reward, hope, or consolation — without a single 
hour of tranquillity, or a wish for aught except death* 
All this to serve Texas and his countrymen. Who 
shall say this man was not a true patriot?" 

" God will surely be merciful to his soul," said the 
Alcalde, after a pause. 

"I trust he will," answered I, profoundly affected. 

We were interrupted at this moment by a message 
from General Houston, to whom we immediately 
hastened. All was uproar and confusion. Santa 
Anna could not be found among the prisoners. 

This was a terrible disappointment, for the capture 
of the Mexican president had been our principal 
object, and tKe victory we had gained was compara- 
tively unimportant if he escaped. Indeed, the hope 
of putting an end to the war by his capture bad more 
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than any thing encouraged and stimulated us to the 
unequal conflict. 

The moment was a very critical one. Among our 
men were some thirty or forty desperate characters, 
who began handling their knives, and casting looks 
upon the prisoners, the meaning of which it was im- 
possible to mistake. Selecting some of our trustiest 
men, we stationed them as a guard over the captives, 
and, having thus assured the safety of the latter, 
questioned them as to what had become of their 
general. 

They had none of them seen Santa Anna since the 
commencement of the fight, and it was clear that he 
must have made his escape while we were getting 
over the breastworks. He could not bo very far oflf, 
and we at once took measures to find him. A hun- 
dred men were sent off with the prisoners to Harris- 
burg, and a hundred others, capitally mounted on 
horses found in the Mexican camp, started to scour 
the country in search of the fugitive chief. I accom- 
panied the latter detachment. 

We had been twelve hours in the saddle, and had 
ridden over nearly a hundred miles of ground. We 
almost despaired of finding the game we were in 
quest of, and thought of abandoning 4he chase, when, 
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at a distance of about Beven miles from the camp, 
one of onr most experienced hunters discovered the 
print of a small and delicate boot upon some soft 
ground leading to a marsh. Following this trail, it 
at last led us to a man sunk up to his waist in the 
swamp, and so covered with mud and filth as to be 
quite unrecognizable. We drew him from his hiding- 
place, half dead with cold and terror, and, having 
washed the dirt from his face, we found him to be a 
man of about forty years of age, with blue eyes, of a 
mild, but crafty expression ; a narrow, high forehead ; 
long, thin nose, rather fleshy at the the tip ; project- 
ing upper lip, and long chin. These features tallied 
too exactly with the description we had had of the 
Mexican president for us to doubt that our prisoner 
was Santa Anna himself. 

The only thing that at all tended to shake this 
conviction was the extraordinary poltroonery of oup 
new captive. He threw himself on his knees, beg- 
ging us, in the name of God and all the saints, to 
spare his life. Our reiterated assurances and prom- 
ises were insuflScient to convince him of his perfect 
safety, or to induce him to adopt a demean*br more 
consistent with his dignity and high station. 

The events which succeeded this fortunate capture . 
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are too well known to require more than a yerj 
brief recapitulation. The same evening, a truce waa 
agreed upon between Houston and Santa Anna, the 
latter sending orders to his different generals to 
retire upon San Antonio de Bexar, and other places 
in the direction of the Mexican frontier. These 
orders, valueless as emanating from a prisoner, most 
of the generals were weak or cowardly enough to 
obey — an obedience for which they were afterward 
brought to trial by the Mexican congress. In a few 
days, two-thirds of Texas was in our possession. 

The news of these successes brought crowds of 
volunteers to our standard. In three weeks we had 
an army of •several thousand men, with which we 
advanced against the Mexicans. There was no more 
fighting, however, for our antagonists had had 
enough, and allowed themselves to be driven from 
one position to another, till, in a month's time, there 
was not one of them left in the country. 

The struggle was over, and Texas was Free I 
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*' A OAFTTAL place this for onr bivoiiac 1 " cried I, 
swinging myself off my mule, and stretching my 
arms and legs, stiffened by a long ride. 

We had halted in a snng ravine, well shaded by 
mahogany trees ; the ground was covered with the 
luxuriant vegetation of that tropical region, a little 
stream bubbled and leaped and dashed down one of 
the high rocks that flanked the hollow, and rippled 
away through the tall fern toward the rear of our 
halting-place, at the distance of a hundred yards 
from which the ground was low and shelving. 

"A capital place this for our bivouac !" 

My companion nodded. As to the lazy Mexican 

a/rrieros and servants, they said nothing, but began 

making arrangements for passing the night. Curse 

the fellows! Had they seen us preparing to lie 

down in a swamp, cheek by jowl with an alligator, 

11* 
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I believe they would have offered no word of remon- 
strance. Those Mexican half-breeds, half Indian 
half Spaniard, with sometimes a dash of the Negro, 
are themselves so little pervious to the dangers and 
evils of their soil and climate, that they forget that 
Yankee flesh and blood may be rather more suscepti- 
ble ; that niguas* and musquitos, and vomito prieto^ 
as they call their infernal fever, are no trifles to 
encounter; without mentioning the snakes, and 
scorpions, and alligators, and other creatures of the 
kind, which infest their strange, wild, unnatural, and 
yet beautiful country. 

I had come to Mexico in company with Jonathan 
Rowley, a youth of Virginia raising, six-and-twenty 
years of age, six feet two in his stockings, with the 
limbs of a Hercules, and shoulders like the side of 
a house. It was toward, the close of 1824: ; and the 
recent emancipation of Mexico from the Spanish 
yoke, and its self-formation into a republic, had 
given it a new and strong interest to us Americans. 
We had been told much, too, of the beauty of the 

* The nigiia is a small but very dangeroas insect^ which fixes itself 
in the feet, boros holes in the skin, and lays its eg^ thera These, 
if not extracted, (which extraction, by the by, is a most painful 
operation,) cause first an intolerable itching, and, subsequently, sores 
and ulcers of a sufficiently serious nature to entail the loss of the feet 
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country — Dnt in this we were at first rather disap* 
pointed ; and we reached the capital without having 
seen any thing, except some parts of the province of 
Vera Cruz, that could justify the extravagant enco- 
miums we had heard lavished in the States upon the 
splendid scenery of Mexico. We had not, however, 
to go far southward from the chief city, before the 
character of the country altered, and became such 
as to satisfy our most sanguine expectations. Forests 
of palms, of oranges, citrons, and bananas, filled tho 
valleys : the marshes and low grounds were crowded 
with mahogany-trees, and with immense fern plants, 
in height equal to trees. All nature was on a gigan- 
tic scale — the mountains of an enormous height, 
the face of the country seamed and split by harran- 
cas or ravines, hundreds, ay, thousands of feet deep, 
and filled with the most abundant and varied veg- 
etation. The sky, too, was of the deep glowing blue 
of the tropics, the sort of blue which seems varnished 
or clouded with gold. But this ardent climate and 
teeming soil are not without their disadvantages. 
Vermin and reptiles of all kinds, and the deadly 
fever of those latitudes, render the low lands unin- 
habitable for eight months out of the twelve. At 

i 

the same time, there are large districts comparatively 
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free from those plagues — perfect gardens of Eden, 
of such extreme beauty, that the mere act of living 
and breathing among their enchanting scenes be- 
comes a positive and real enjoyment The heart 
leaps with delight, and the soul is elevated, by the 
contemplation of those regions of fairy-like magnifi- 
cence. 

The most celebrated among these favored prov- 
inces is the valley of Oaxaca, in which two moun- 
tainous districts, the Mistecca, and Tzapoteca, bear 
off the palm of beauty. It was through this immense 
valley, nearly three hundred leagues in length, and 
surrounded by the highest mountains in Mexico, that 
we were now journeying. The kind attention of our 
charg6-d' affaires at the Mexican capital, had pro- 
cured us every possible facility in traveling through 
a country whose soil was at that time rarely trodden 
by any but native feet. We had numerous letters to 
the alcaldes and authorities of the towns and villages 
which are sparingly sprinkled over the southern pro- 
vinces of Mexico ; we were to have escorts when 
necessary ; every assistance, protection, and facility, 
were to be afforded us. But as neither the authori- 
ties nor his excellency. Uncle Sam's envoy, could 
make inns and houses where none existed, it followed 
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that we were often obliged to sleep a Ui heUe etoile^ 
with the sky for a covering. And a right splendid 
roof it was to our bedchamber, that tropical sky, with 
its constellations, all new to ns northerns, and every 
star magnified, by the effect of the atmosphere, to an 
incredible size. Mars and Saturn, Venus and Jupiter, 
had disappeared ; the groat and little Bear were still 
to be seen ; in the far distance the ship Argo and the 
glowing Centaur; and, beautiful above all, the glo- 
rious sign of Christianity, the colossal Southern Cross, 
in all its brightness and sublimity, glittering in sil- 
very magnificence out of its setting of dark blue 
crystal. 

"We were traveling with a state and degree of lux- 
ury that would have excited the contempt of our 
backwoodsmen ; but in a strange country we thought 
it best to do as the natives did; and accordingly, 
instead of mounting our horses and setting forth 
alone, with our rifles slung on our shoulders, and a 
few handfuls of parched com and dried flesh in our 
hunting pouches, we journeyed Mexican fashion, with 
a whole string of mules, a guide, a couple of arrieroa 
or muleteers, a cook, and one or two other attendants. 
While the latter slung our hammocks to the lower- 
most branches of a tree — for in that part of Mexico 
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it is not very safe to sleep upon the ground, on ac- 
count of the snakes and vermin — our cocinero lit a 
fire against the rock, and in a very few minutes an 
iguana which we had shot that day was spitted and 
roasting before it. It was strange to see this hideous 
creature, in shape between a lizard and a dragon, 
twisting and turning in the light of the fire ; and its 
disgusting appearance might have taken away some 
people's appetites ; but we knew by experience that 
there is no better eating than a roasted iguana. We 
made a hearty meal off this one, concluding it with 
a pull at the rum fiask, and then clambered into our 
hammocks; the Mexicans stretched themselves on 
the ground with their heads upon the saddles of the 
mules, and both masters and men were soon asleep. 
It was somewhere about midnight when I was 
awakened by an indescribable sensation of oppres- 
sion from the surrounding atmosphere. The air 
seemed to be no longer air, but some poisonous ex- 
halation that had suddenly arisen and enveloped us. 
From the rear of the ravine in which we lay, billows 
of dark mephitic mist rolled forward, surrounding 
us with their baneful influence. It was the vomito 
prieto^ the fever itself, embodied in the shape of a 
fog. At the same moment, and while I was gasping 
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for breath, a sort of cloud seemed to settle upon me, 
and a thousand stings, like red hot needles, were run 
into my hands, face, neck -into erery part of my 
limbs and body that was not triplj guarded by cloth* 
ing. I instinctivelj stretched forth my hands and 
closed them, clutching by the action, hundreds of 
enormous musqnitos, whose droning, singing noise 
now almost deafened me. The air was literally 
filled with a dense swarm of these insects ; and the 
agony caused by their repeated and Tenomous stings 
was indescribable. It was a real plague of Egypt. 

Kowley, whose hammock was slung some ten yards 
from mine, soon gave tongue : I heard him kicking 
and plunging, spluttering and swearing, with a rigor 
and energy that would have been ludicrous under 
any other circumstances ; but matters were just then 
too serious for a laugh. "With the torture, for such 
it was, of the musquito bites, and the effect of the 
vapors that each moment thickened around me, I 
was already in a high state of fever, alternately 
glowing with heat and shivering with cold, my 
tongue parched, my eyelids throbbing, my brain on 
fire. 

There was a heavy thump upon the ground. It was 
Rowley jumping out of his hammock. " Damnation I '' 
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roared he, "where are we? On the earth, *or nndoi 

the earth? We mnst be — we are — in theii 

Mexican purgatory. We are, or there's no snakes 
in Virginnj. Hallo, arrieros ! Pablo I Mateo ! " 

At that moment a scream — but a scream of such 
terror and anguish as I never heard before or since — 
a scream as of women in their hour of agony and 
extreme peril — sounded within a few paces of us. 
I sprang out of my hammock ; and, as I did so, two 
white and graceful female figures darted or rather 
flew past me, shrieking — and ohl in what heart-rend- 
ing tones — for ^^ Socorro! Socorro! Por Dioa! 
Help I Help!" Close upon the heels of the fugi- 
tives, bounding and leaping along with enormous 
strides and springs, came three or four dark objects 
which resembled nothing earthly. The human form 
they certainly possessed; but so hideous and horri- 
ble, so unnatural and specter-like was their aspect, 
that their sudden encounter in that gloomy ravine, 
and in the almost darkness that surrounded us, 
might well have shaken the strongest nerves. We 
stood for a second, Rowley and myself, paralyzed 
with astonishment at these strange appearances ; but 
another piercing scream restored to us our presence 
of mind. One of the women had either tripped or 
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fallen from fatigue, and she lay, a white heap, npon 
the ground. The drapery of the other was in the 
clutch of one of the specters, or devils, or whatever 
they were, when Eowley, with a cry of horror, 
rushed forward and struck a furious blow at the 
monster with his machete. At the same time, and 
almost without knowing how, I found myself en- 
gaged with another of the creatures. But the 
contest was no equal one. In vain did we stab 
And strike with our machetes ; our antagonists were 
covered and defended with a hard bristly hide, 
which our knives, although keen and pointed, had 
great difficulty in penetrating; and on the other 
hand we found ourselves clutched in long sinewy 
arms, terminating in hands and fingers, whose nails 
were as sharp and strong as an eagle's talons. I felt 
these horrible claws strike into my shoulders as the 
creature seized me, and, drawing me toward him, 
pressed me as in the hug of a bear ; while his hide- 
ous half-man, half-brute visage was grinning and 
snarling at me, and his long keen white teeth were 
snapping and gnashing within six inches of my face. 

"God of heaven I This is horrible! Rowley I 
Help!" 

But Bowley, in spite of his gigantic strength, was 
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powerless as an infant in the grasp of those terrible 
opponents. He was within a few paces of me, strag- 
gling with two of them, and making snperhnman 
efforts to regain possession of his knife, which had 
dropped or been wrenched from his hand. And all 
this time, where were onr arrieros? Were they 
attacked likewise? Why did'nt they come and help 

ns? All this time! pshaw 1 it was no time: it 

all passed in the space of a few seconds, in the cir- 
cumference of a few yards, and in the feeble glim- 
mering light of the stars, and of the smonldefring 
embers of our fire, which was at some distance 
from ns. 

"Hal that has toldl" A stab, dealt with the 
energy of despair, had entered my antagonist's side. 
But I was like to pay dearly for it. Uttering a 
deafening yell of pain and fury, the monster clasped 
me closer to his foul and loathsome body ; his sharp 
claws, dug deeper into my back, seemed to tear up 
my flesh: the agony was insupportable — my eyes 
Bwam, and my senses almost left me. Just then — 
Crack! crack! Two — four — a dozen musket and 
pistol shots, followed by such a chorus of yellings 
and bowlings and unearthly laughter! The creature 
that held me seemed startled — relaxed his grasp 
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sligktlj. At that moment a dark arm was passed 
before my face, there was a blinding flash, a yell, 
and I fell to the ground, released from the clutch of 
my opponent. I remember nothing more. Over- 
come by pain, fatigue, terror, and the noxious vapors 
of that vile ravine, my senses abandoned me, and I 
swooned away. 

When consciousness returned, I found myself 
lying upon some blankets, under a sort of arbor of 
foliage and flowers. It was broad day; the sun 
shone brightly, the blossoms smelled sweet, the gay- 
plnmaged humming-birds darted and shot about in 
the sunbeams like so many animated fragments of 
a prism. A Mexican Indian, standing beside my 
couch, and whose face was unknown to me, held out 
a cocoa-nutshell containing some liquid, which I 
eagerly seized and drank oK The draught (it was 
a mixture of citron juice and water) revived me 
greatly ; and raising myself on my elbow, although 
with much pain and difSculty, I looked around, and 
beheld a scene of bustle and life which to me was 
quite unintelligible. Upon the shelving hillside on 
which I lay, a sort of encampment was established. 
A number of mules and horses wandered about at 
liberty, or, fastened to trees and bushes, ate the 
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forage that had been collected and laid before them. 
Some were provided with handsome and commodious 
saddles ; others had pack-saddles, intended appar- 
ently for the conveyance of numerous sacks, cases, 
and wallets, that were scattered about on the ground. 
Several muskets and rifles rested here and there 
against the trees ; and a dozen or fifteen men were 
occupied in various ways — some filling up saddle- 
bags or fastening luggage on the mules, others lying 
on the ground smoking, one party surrounding a fire 
at which cooking was going on. At a short distance 
from my bed was another similarly composed couch, 
occupied by a man mufSed up in blankets, and hav- 
ing his back turned toward me, so th^t I was unable 
to obtain a view of his features. 

"What is all this? Where am I? Where is Eow- 
ley — our guide — where are they all?" 

"-Z\r<9 entiendo^^ answered my brown-visaged Gan- 
ymede, shaking his head, and with a good-humored 
smile. 

^^Adonde estamoaV^ 

" En el voile Chihvxitan^ en el gran vaJle de Oaoh 
aca y Chiateinala; diez leguaa de Tari/a?^ — In the 
valley of Chihuatan ; ten leagues from Tarifa. 

The figure lying on the bed near me now made a 
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moYement, and turned ronnd. What conld it be? Its 
face was like a lump of raw flesh streaked and stained 
with blood. No features were distinguishable, 

"Who are you? Who are you?" cried L 

"Eowley," it answered: "Kowley I was, at least, 
if those devils have n't changed me. 

"Then changed you they have," cried I, with a 
wild laugh. "Good God! have they scalped him 
alive, or what? That is not Eowley." 

The Mexican, who had gone to give some drink 
to the creature claiming to be Eowley, now opened 
a valise that lay on the ground a short distance o£^ 
and took out a small looking-glass, which he brought 
and held before my eyes. It was then only that I 
called past occurrences to mind, and understood how 
it was that the mask of human flesh lying near me 
might indeed be Eowley. He was, if any thing, 
less altered than myself. My eyes were almost 
closed ; my lips, nose, and whole face swollen to an 
immense size, and perfectly unrecognizable. I invol- 
untarily recoiled in dismay and disgust at my own 
appearance. The horrible night passed in the ravine, 
the foul and suffocating vapors, the furious attack of 
the musquitos — the bites of which, and the conse- 
quent fever and inflammation, had thus disfigured 
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118 — all recurred to onr memory. But the women, 
the fight with the monsters — beasts — Indians — 
whatever they were, that was still incomprehensible. 
It was no dream : my back and shoulders still 
smarted from the wounds inflicted on them by the 
daws of those creatures, and I now felt that various 
parts of my limbs and body were swathed in wet 
bandages. I was mustering my Spanish to ask an 
explanation of the Mexican who stood beside me, 
when I suddenly perceived a great bustle in the 
encampment, and saw everybody crowding to meet 
a number of persons who just then emerged from the 
high fern, and among whom I recognized our arrieros 
and servants. The new-comers were grouped around 
something which they dragged along the ground ; 
several women — for the most part young and grace- 
ful creatures, their slender, supple forms muffled in 
the flowing picturesque rehozos and frazadaa — pre- 
ceded the party, looking back occasionally with an 
expression of mingled horror and triumph ; all with 
rosaries in their hands, the beads of which ran rapidly 
through their fingers, while they occasionally kissed 
the cross, or made the sign on their breasts or in the air. 
"ZT/jr Zanibo muerto! Un Zamho muertoP^ 
shouted they as they drew near. 
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^S<m matado vn Zamho! They have killed a 
Zambo I " repeated my attendant in a tone of exul- 
tation. 

The party came close up to where Rowley and I 
lay ; the women stood aside, jumping and laugh- 
ing and crossing themselves, and crying out, " Un 
Zamho! Un Zamho m,iiertoP^ the group opened, 
and we saw, lying dead upon the ground, one of 
our horrible antagonists of the preceding night. 

"Good God, what is that?" cried Eowley and I, 
with one breath. " Un dem^mio! a devil I" 

^^ Perdonen vdsy Sehores — Un Zamho mono — 
muy terrible^ lo8 Zamhoa. Terrible monkeys these 
Zambos." 

" Monkeys ! " cried L 

"Monkeys!" repeated Rowley, raising himself up 
into a sitting posture by the help of his hands. 
"Monkeys — apes — by Jove! We've been fighting 
with monkeys, and it's they who have mauled us in 
this way.* Well, Jonathan Rowley, think of youi 
coming from old Virginny to Mexico to be whipped 
by a monkey. It's gone goose with your character. 
You can never show your face in the States again. 
Whipped by an ape! — an ape, with a tail and 
a hairy O Lord 1 Whipped by a monkey ! " 
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And the Indicronsness of the notion overcoming 
his mortification, and the pain of his wounds and 
bites, he sank back npon the bed of blankets and 
banana leaves, laughing as well as his swollen face 
and sausage-looking lips would allow him. 

It was as much as I could do to persuade myself 
that the carcass lying before me had never been in* 
habited by a human soul. It was humiliating to 
behold the close affinity between this huge ape and 
our own species. Had it not been for the tail, I 
could have fancied I saw the dead body of some 
prairie hunter dressed in skins. It was exactly like 

• 

a powerful, well-grown man; and even the expres- 
sion of the face had more of bad human passions 
than of animal instinct. The feet and thighs were 
those of a muscular man ; the legs rather too curved 
and calfless, though I have seen Negroes who had 
scarcely better ones ; the tendons of the hands stood 
out like whipcords; the nails were as long as 
a tiger's claws. No wonder that we* had been 
overmatched in our struggle with the brutes. No 
man could have withstood them. The arms of 
this one were like packets of cordage, all muscle, 
nerve, and sinew; and the hands were clasped to- 
gether with such force, that the efforts of eight or ten 
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Mexicans and Indians were insufiScient to disunite 
them. 

Whatever remained to be cleared up in our night's 
adventures was now soon explained. Our guide, 
through ignorance or thoughtlessness, had allowed 
us to take up our bivouac within a very unsafe dis- 
tance of one of the most pestiferous swamps in the 
whole province. Shortly after we had fallen asleep, 
a party of Mexican travelers had arrived, and estab- 
lished themselves within a few hundred yards of us, 
but on a rising ground, where they avoided the me- 
phitic vapors and the musquitos which had so tor- 
tured Rowley and myself. In the night, two of the 
women, having ventured a short distance from the 
encampment, were surprised by the zambos, or huge 
man-apes, common in some parts of Southern Mex- 
ico ; and finding themselves cut off from their 
friends, ha3 fled they knew not whither, fortunately 
for them in the direction of our bivouac. Their 
screams, our shouts, and the yellings and diabolical 
laughter of the zambos, had brought the Mexicans 
to our assistance. The monkeys showed no fight 
after the first volley ; several of them must have 
been wounded, but only the one now lying before ub 

had remained upon the field. 

12 
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The Mexicans we had fallen among were from 
the Tzapoteca, principally cochineal gatherers, and 
kinder-hearted people there conld, not well be* They 
seemed to think they never could do enough for 
US — the women especially, and more particularly 
the two whom we had endeavored to rescue from the 
power of the apes. These latter certainly had cause 
to be grateM. It made us shudder to think of their 
fate had they not met with us. It was the delay 
caused by our attacking the brutes that had given 
the Mexicans time to come up. 

Every attention was shown to us. We were fanned 
with palm-leaves, refreshed with cooling drinks, our 
wounds carefully dressed and bandaged, our heated, 
irritated, musquito-bitten limbs and faces washed 
with balsam and the juice of herbs : more tender and 
careful nurses it would be impossible to find. We 

« 

soon felt better, and were able to sit up and look 
about us, carefully avoiding, however, to look at each 
other, for we could not get reconciled to the horrible 
appearance of our swollen, bloody, disgusting fea- 
tures. From our position on the rising ground, we 
had a full view over the frightful swamp at the en- 
trance of which all our misfortunes had happened. 
There it lay, steaming like a great kettle; endlesB 
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mists rising from it, out of which appeared here and 
there the crown of some mighty tree towering above 
the banks of vapor. To the left were cli& and crags, 
which had the appearance of being baseless, and of 
swimming on the tbp of the mist Vultures and 
carrion-birds circled screaming above the huge cal- 
dron, or perched on the tops of the tall palms, which 
looked like enormous umbrellas, or like the roofs of 
Chinese summer-houses. Out of the swamp itself 
proceeded the yellings, snarlings, and growlings, of 
the alligators, bull-frogs, and myriads of unclean 
beasts that it harbored. 

The air was unusually sultry and oppressive: 
from time to time the rolling of distant thunder was 
audible. We could hear the Mexicans consulting 
among themselves as to the propriety of continuing 
their journey, to which our suflTering state seemed to 
be the chief obstacle. From what we could collect ' 
of their discourse, they were unwilling to leave us 
in this dangerous district, and in our helpless condi- 
tion, with a guide and attendants who were either 
untrustworthy or totally incompetent to lead us 
aright. Yet there seemed to be pressing necessity 
for continuing the march ; and presently some of the 
older Mexicans, who appeared tx) have the direction 
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of the carayan, came up to us and inquired how we 
felt, and if we thought we were able to travel ; add- 
ing that, from the signs on the earth and in the air, 
thej feared a stonn, and that the nearest habitatioa 
or shelter was at many leagues' distance. Thanks to 
the remedies that had been applied, our sufferings 
were much diminished. We felt weak and hungry ; 
and telling the Mexicans we should be ready to pro- 
ceed in half-an-hour, we desired our servants to get 
us something to eat But our new friends forestalled 
them, and brought us a large piece of igiiana, with 
roasted bananas, and cocoa-nutshell cups full of cof- 
fee, to all of which Kowley and I applied ourselves 
with much gusto. Meanwhile our muleteers and- the 
Tzapotecans were busy packing their beasts and 
making ready for the start 

We had not eaten a dozen mouthfuls when we saw 
a man running down the hill with a branch in each 
hand. As soon as he appeared, a number of the 
Mexicans left their occupations and hurried to meet 
him. 

^^Siet3 Aorflw/" shouted the man. "Seven hom«. 
and no more!" 

"No more than seven hours!" echoed the Tzapote- 
cans, in tones of the wildest terror and alarm. ^^Za 
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Santisaima noa guarde ! It will take more than teit 
to reach the village." 

"What's all this about? " said I, with my mouth 
full, to Rowley. 

"Don't know — some of their Indian tricks, I 
suppose." 

" Que 69 eatoV^ asked I carelessly. "What's the 
matter?" 

" Que ea eato ! " repeated an old Tzapotecan, with 
long gray hair curling from under his aombrero^ and 
a withered but finely marked countenance. "Za* 
aguda! El ouracan! In seven hours the deluge 
and the hurricane!" 

" Vamoa^ por la Santiaaima I For the blessed 
Virgin's sake, let us be gonel " cried a dozen of the 
Mexicans, pushing two green boughs into our very 
faces. 

"What are those branches?" 

" From the tempest-tree — the prophet of the storm," 
was the reply. 

And Tzapotecans and women, arrieros and ser- 
vants, ran about in the utmost terror and confusion^ 
with cries of " Yamoa^ paao redohlado ! OiT with 
us, or we are all lost, man and beast," and saddling, 
packing, and scrambling on their mules. And before 
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iRowIey and I knew where we were, they tore na 
away from onr iguana and coffee, and hoisted and 
pushed us into onr saddles. Such a scene of bustle 
and desperate hurry I never beheld. The place where 
the encampment had been was alive with men and 
women, horses and mules, shouting, shrieking, talk* 
ing, neighing, and kicking ; but with all the con- 
fusion there was little time lost, and, in less than 
three minutes from the first alarm being given, we 
were scampering away over stock and stone, in a 
long, wild, irregular train. 

The rapidity and excitement of our ride had the 
effect of calming our various sufferings, or of making 
us forget them; and we soon thought no more of 
the fever, or of stings or mosquito bites. It was a 
ride for life or death, and our horses stepped out 
as if they knew how much depended on their 
exertions. 

In the hurry and confusion we had been mounted 
on horses instead of our own mules ; and splendid 
animals they were. I doubt if our Virginians could 
beat them, and that is saying a great deal. There 
was no effort or straining in their movements; it 

• 

was mere play to them to surmount the numerous 
difficulties we encotmtered on our road* Over 
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monntain and vallej, swamp and barranca, always 
the same steady surefootedness — crawling like cats 
over the soil places, gliding like snakes np the 
steep rocky ascents, and stretching out with prodi- 
gious energy when the ground was favorable; yet 
with such easy action that we scarcely felt the 
motion. We should have sat in the roomy Spanish 
saddles as comfortably as in arm-chairs, had it not 
been for the numerous obstacles in our path, which 
was strewed with fallen trees and masses of rock. 
We were obliged perpetually to stoop and bow our 
heads to avoid the creeping plants that swung and 
twined and twisted across the track, intermingled 
often with huge thorns as long as a man's arm. 
These latter stuck out from the trees on which they 
grew like so many brown bayonets ; and a man 
who had run up against one of them would have 
been transfixed by it as surely as though it had been 
of steel. We pushed on, in Indian file, following 
the two guides, who kept at the head of the party, 
and making our way through places where a wild- 
cat would have diflSculty in passing; through thickets 
of mangroves, mimosas, and tall fern, and cactuses 
with their thorny leaves full twenty feet long; the 
path turning and winding all the while. InTow and 
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then a momentary improvement in the nature of the 
ground enabled us to catch a glimpse of the whole 
column of march. We were struck by its picturesque 
appearance, the guides in front acting as pioneers, 
and looking out on all sides as cautiously and anx- 
iously as though they had been soldiers expecting 
an ambuscade ; the graceful forms of the women 
bowing and bending over their horses' manes, and 
often leaving fragments of their mantillas and rebozos 
on the branches and thorns of the labyrinth through 
which we struggled. But it was no time to indulge 
in contemplation of the picturesque, and of this we 
were constantly made aware by the anxious voci- 
ferations of the Mexicans. " Vamos! Par Dios^ 
vamos / " cried they, if the slightest symptom of flag- 
ging became visible in the movements of any of 
the party ; and at the words, our horses, as though 
gifted with understanding, pushed forward with 
renewed vigor and alacrity. 

On we went — up hill and down, in the depths of 
the valley and over the soft fetid swamp. That 
valley of Oaxaca has just as much right to be 
called a valley as our Alleghanies would have to 
be called bottoms. In the States we should call it 
a chain of mountains. Out of it rise at every step 
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hills a good two thousand feet abore the level of the 
valley, and four or five thousand above that of the 
sea; but tibese are lost sight of, and become flat 
ground by force of comparison — that is, when 
compared with the gigantic mountains that surround 
the valley on all sides like a frame. And what a 
splendid frame they compose, those colossal moun- 
tains, in their rich variety of form and coloring! — 
here shining out like molten gold, there changing to 
a dark bronze; covered lower down with various 
shades of green, and with the crimson and purple, 
and violet and bright yellow, and azure and dazzling 
white, of the millions of paulinias and convolvuluses 
and other flowering plants, from among which rise 
the stately palm-trees, full a hundred feet high, their 
majestic green turbans towering like sultans' heads 
above the luxuriance of the surrounding flower and 
vegetable world. Then the mahogany-trees, the 
chicozapotes, and again in the barrancas the can^ 
labra-like cactuses, and higher up the knotted and 
majestic live oak. An incessant change of plants, 
trees, and climate. We had been five hours in the 
saddle, and had already changed our climate three 
times ; passed from the temperate zone, the tterra 

templada^ into the torrid heat of the tierra mwy 

12* 
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caliefUe. It was in the latter temperatnre that we 
found ourselves at the expiration of the above time, 
dripping vrith perspiration, roasting and stewing 
in the heat We were surrounded by a new world 
of plants and animals. The borax and mangroves 
and fern were here as loftj as forest-trees, while the 
trees themselves shot up like steeples. In the thick- 
ets around us were numbers of black tigers — we 
saw dozens of those cowardly, sneaking beasts — 
iguanas full three feet long, squirrels double the 
size of any we had ever seen, and panthers, and 
wild pigs, and jackals, and apes and monkeys of 
every tribe and description, who threatened and 
grinned and chattered at us from the branches of 
the trees. But what is that yonder to the right, that 
stands out so white against the dark blue sky and 
the bronze-colored rocks? A town — Quidricovi, 
d'ye call it? 

.iWe bad now« ridden a good five or six leagues, 
and began to think we had escaped the aguds or 
deluge, of which the prospect had so terrified our 
friends the Tzapotecans. Bowley calculated, as he 
went puffing and grumbling along, that it would n^t 
do any harm to let our beasts draw breath for a 
minute or two. The scrambling and constant change 
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of pace rendered necessary by the nature of the 
road, or rather track, was certainly dreadfully fatiga 
ing both to man and horse. As for conversation, it 
was out of the question. We had plenty to do to 
avoid getting our necks broken, or our teeth knocked 
out, as we struggled along, up and down barrancas, 
through marshes and thickets, over rocks and fallen 
trees, and through mimosas and bushes laced and 
twined together with thorns and creeping plants — all 
which would have been beautiful in a picture, but 
was most infernally unpoetical in reality. 

^^Vamos! Pot la Santiasifna Madre^ vamosl^ 
yelled our guides, and the cry was taken up by the 
Mexicans, in a shrill, wild tone that jarred strangel^ 
upon our ears, and made the horses start and stnrtii 
forward. Hurra I on we go, through thorns and 
bushes, which scratch and flog us, and tear our 
clothes to rags. We shall be naked if this lasts long. 
It is a regular race. In front the two guides, stoop- 
ing, nodding, bowing, crouching down, first to one 
side, then to the other, like a couple of mandarins 
or Indian idols — behind them a Tzapotecan in his 
picturesque capa, then the women, then more Tzapo- 
tecans. There is little thought about precedence or 
ceremony; and Rowley and I, having been in the 
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least bnrry to start, find onrsolvcs bringing np the 
rear of tlio whole column. 

^^Vamos! Por la SaiitUsiinal Las ayuccs^ las 
ngucLsl'*^ is again jelled by twenty voices. Hang the 
fools I Can^t they be quiet with their eternal vamoaf 
We can have barely two leagues more to go to reach 
the rancho^ or village, they were talking of, and 
appearances are not as yet very alarming. It is 
getting rather thick, to be sure ; but that^s nothing, 
only the exhalations from the swamp, for we are 
again approaching one of those cursed swamps, and 
can hear the music of the alligators and bull-frogs. 
There they are, the beauties ; a couple of them are 
taking a peep at us, sticking their elegant heads and 
long, delicate snouts out of the slime and mud. The 
neighborhood is none of the best; but luckily the 
path is firm and good, carefully made, evidently by 
Indian hands. Kone but Indians could live and 
labor and travel habitually, in such a pestilential 
atmosphere. Thank God! W0 are out of it at last. 
Again on firm forest ground, amidst the magnificent 
monotony of the eternal palms and mahogany-trees. 
But — see there! 

A new and surpassingly beautiful landscape burst 
suddenly npon our view, seeming to dance in the 
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tmnsparent atmosphere. On either side, monntaiDs, 

those on the left in deep shadow, those on the right 

standing forth like colossal figures of light, in a 

beauty and splendor that seemed really supernatural, 

every tree, every branch, shining in its own vivid and 

most glorious coloring. There lay the valley in its 

tropical luxuriance and beauty, one sheet of bloom 

« 

and blossom up to the topmost crown of the palm- 
trees, that shot up, some of them, a hundred and 
fifty and a hundred and eighty feet high. Thousands 
and millions of convolvuluses, paulinias, bignonias, 
dendrobiums, climbing from the fern to the tree 
trunks, from the trunks to the branches and summits 
of the trees, and thence again falling gracefully 
down, and catching and clinging to the mangroves 
and blocks of granite. It burst upon us like a scene 
of enchantment, as we emerged froni the darkness 
of the forest into the dazzling light and coloring of 
that glorious valley. 

^^ Misericordia^ raisericordia! Audi no8 pecca^ 
doi's! Misericordia^ las ciguas!'^^ suddenly screamed 
and exclaimed the Mexicans in various intonations 
of terror and despair. We looked around us. What 
can be the matter? We see nothing. Nothing, ex- 
cept that from just behind those two mountain»» 
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which project like promontories into the valley, a 
doud begins to rise. "What is it? What is wrong?" 
A dozen voices answered us — 

^Por la Santa Virgen^ for the holy Virgin's sake, 
on, on ! There is no time for words. We have still 
two leagues to go, and in one hour comes the flood." 

And they recommenced their howling, yelling 
chorus of ^^Misericordia! Audi nos peccadores ! ^'^ 
and ^^Santissima Virgen^ and Todos santos y 
angeleaP^ 

"Are the fellows mad?" shouted Eowley, "What 
if the water does come? It won't swallow you. A 
ducking more or less is no such great matter. You 're 
not made of sugar or salt Many's the drenching 
I've had in the States, and none the w^orse for it. 
Yet our rains are no child's play neither." 

On looking round us, however, we were involunta- 
rily stsuck with the sudden change in the appearance 
of the heavens. The usual golden blue color of the 
sky was gone, and had been replaced by a dull, 
gloomy gray. The quality of the air had also 
changed ; it was neither very warm nor very cold, 
but it had lost its lightness and elasticity, and op- 
pressed and weighed us down. Presently we saw 
the dark cloud rise gradually from behind the hills. 
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completely clearing their summits, and then sweep 
aloDg until it hung over the vallej, in fonn and 
appearance like some monstrons night-moth, resting 
the tips of its enormous wings on the mountains 
on either side. To oar right we still saw the rooft 
and walls of Quidricovi, apparently at a very short 
distance. 

"Why not go to Quidricovi r* shouted I to the 
guides — ^we cannot be far off." 

"More than &ve leagues,'^ answered the men^ 
shaking their heads and looking up anxiously at the 
huge moth, which still crept and crawled on, each 
moment darker and more threatening. It was like 
a frightful monster, or the fabled Kraken, working 
itself along by its claws, which were struck deep 
into the mountain-wall on either side of its line of 
progress, and casting its hideous shadow over hill 
and dale, forest and valley, clothing them in gloom 
and darkness. To our right hand and behind us, 
the mountains were still of a glowing golden red, 
lighted up by the sun; but to the left, and in our 
front, all was black and dark. With the same 
glance we beheld the deepest gloom and the feightest 
day, meeting each other, but not mingling. It wag 
a strange and ominous sight 
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Ominous enough ; and the brute creation feel it Sv 
as well as onxselves. The chattering parrots, the 
hopping, gibbering, quarrelsome apes, all the birds 
and beasts, scream, and cry, and flutter, and spring 
about, as though seeking a refuge from some impend- 
infi: danger. Even our horses tremble and groan — 
refuse to go on, start and snort. The whole animal 
world is in commotion «- seized with an overwhelming 
panic. The forest teems with inhabitants.. Whence 
come they, all these living things ? On every side is 
heard the howling and snarling of beasts, the fright- 
ened cries and chirpings of birds. The vultures and 
turkey-buzzards, which a few minutes before circled 
high in the air, now scream amidst the branches of the 
mahogany-trees ; every creature that has life is run- 
ning, scampering, flying — apes and tigers, birds and 
creeping things. 

" Vamos^porla Santiasimat On! or we are all 
lost." 

And we ride, we rush along — neither masses of 
rock, nor fallen trees, nor thorns and brambles, check 
our wild career. Over every thing we go, leaping, 
scrambliag, plunging, riding like desperate men, 
flying from a danger of which the nature is not 
clearly deflned, but which we feel to be great and 
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imminent. It is a frightful, terroiHstriking foe, that 
huge night-moth, which comes ever nearer, growing 
each moment bigger and blacker. Looking behind 
ns, we catch one last glimpse of the red and blood- 
shot sun, which the next instant disappears behind 
the edge of the mighty doud. 

Still we push on. Hosts of tigers, and monkeys 
both large and small,-and squirrels and jackals, come 
close up to us as if seeking shelter, and then, finding 
none, retreat howling into the forest. There is not a 
breath of air stirring, yet all nature — plants and trees, 
men and beasts — quivers and trembles with appre- 
hension. Our horses pant and groan as they bound 
along with dilated nostrils and glaring eyes, shaking 
in every limb, sweating at every pore, half wild 
with terror; giving springs and leaps that more 
resemble those of a hunted tiger than of a horse. 

The prayers and exclamations of the terrified 
Mexicans continued without intermission, whispered 
and shrieked and groaned in every variety of intona- 
tion. The earthly hue of intense terror was upon 
every countenance. For some moments a deathlike 
stillness, an unnatural calm, reigned around us : it 
was as though the elements held their breath, and 
collected their energies for some mighty outbreak. 
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Then came a low, indistinct, moaning sound, that 
seemed to issue from the bowels of the earth. The 
warning was significant. 

** Halt 1 stop ! " shouted we to the guides. " Stop 1 
and let us seek shelter from the storm." 

"On I for God's sake, on I or we are lost," was the 

reply. 

Thank Heaven! the path gets wider — we come to 
a descent — it leads us out of the forest Kthe storm 
came on while we were among the trees, we might be 
crushed to death by the falling branches. We are 
dose to a barranca. 

^^Alerto ! Alerto ! " shrieked the Mexicans. " Jfa- 
dYedcDios! Dion! DioaP^ 

And well might they call to Qod for help in that 
awful moment The gigantic night-moth gaped and 
shot forth tongues of fire — a ghastly white flame, that 
contrasted strangely and horribly with the dense black 
cloud whence it issued. There was a peal of thunder 
that shook the earth, then a pause, during which 
nothing was heard but the panting of our horses as 
they dashed across tlie barranca, and strained up 
the steep side of a knoll or hillock. The cloud again 
opened ; for a second every thing was lighted up. 
Another thunder-clap, and then, as though the gates 
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ol its prison had been suddenly burst, the tempest 
came forth in its might and fury, breaking, crushing, 
and sweeping away all that opposed it The trees of 
the forest staggered and tottered for a moment, as if 
making an effort to bear up against the storm ; but it 
was in vain : the next instant, with a report like that 
of ten thousand cannon, whole acres of mighty trees 
were snapped off, their branches shivered, their roots 
torn up ; it was no longer a forest but a chaos, an 
ocean of boughs and tree-trunks, that were tossed 
about like the waves of the sea, or thrown into the 
air like straws. The atmosphere was darkened with 
dust, and Reaves, and branches. 

"God be merciful to us I Rowley! where are you? 
No answer. What is become of them all?" 

A second blast more furious than the first. Can 
the mountains resist it? will they stand? By the 
Almighty 1 they do not. Tlie earth trembles; the 
hillock, on the lee-side of which we are, rocks and 
shakes. The air is thick and suffocating — full of 
dust and saltpeter and sulphur. We are like to choke. 
All around is dark as night. We see nothing, hear 
nothing but the howling of the hurricane, and the 
thunder and rattle of falling trees and shivered 
branches. 
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Suddenly the hnrricane ceases, and all is hushed ; 
but so suddenly, that the change is startling and un- 
natural. Ko sound is audible save the creaking and 
moaning of the trees with which the ground is cum- 
bered. It is like a sudden pause in a battle, when the 
roar of cannon and dang of charging squadrons cease, 
and naught is heard but the groaning of the wounded, 
the agonized sobs and gasps of the dying. 

The report of a pistol is heard; then another, a 
third, hundreds, thousands of them. It is the flood, 
las aguds; the shots are drops of rain ; but such 
drops ! each as big as a hen^s egg. They strike with 
the force of enormous hailstones — stunning and 
blinding us. The next moment there is no distino 
tion of drops, the windows of heaven are opened ; it 
is no longer rain or flood, but a sea, a cataract, a 
Niagara. The hillock on which I stand, undermined 
by the waters, gives way and crumbles under me ; in 
ten seconds' time I find myself in the barranca, which 
is converted into a river, off my horse, which is gone 
I know not whither. The only person I see near me 
is Kowley, also dismounted and struggling against 
the stream, which, already up to our waists, sweeps 
along with it huge branches, and entire trees, that 
threaten each moment to carry us aw^ywith themi 
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or to crash ns against the rocks. We avoid these 
dangers, God knows how, make violent efforts to 
stem the torrent and gain the side of the barranca ; 
although, even should we succeed, it is so steep that 
we can scarcely hope to climb it without assistance. 
And whence is that assistance to come? Of the 
Mexicans we see or hear nothing. Doubtless they 
are all drowned or dashed to pieces. They were 
higher up on the hillock than we were^ must conse- 
quently have been swept down with more force, and 
were probably carried away by the torrent. Nor can 
we hope for a better fate. Wearied by our ride, 
weakened by the fever and sufferings of the preced- 
ing night, we are in no condition to strive much 
longer with the ftirious elements. For one step that 
we gain, we lose two. The waters rise ; already they 
are nearly to our arm-pits. It is in vain to resist. 
Ovir fate is sealed. 

^* Eowley, all is over — let us die like men. God 
have mercy on our souls!" 

Kowley was a few paces higher up the barranca. 
He made me no answer, but looked at me with a 
calm, cold, and yet somewhat regretful smile upon his 
countenance. Then all at once he ceased his efforts 
to resist the stream and gain the bank, folded his 
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arms on his breast and gave a look up and aronnd 
him, as though to bid farewell to the world he wa8 
about to leave. The current was sweeping him 
rapidly down toward me, when a wild hurrah buret 
from his lips, and he suddenly recommenced his 
struggles against the waters, striving violently to 
retain a footing on the slippery, uneven bed of the 
stream. 

^^Tenga! TengaT'^ screamed a dozen voices, that 
seemed to proceed from the spirits of the air ; and at 
the same moment something whistled about my ears 
and struck me a smart blow across the face. With 
the instinct of a drowning man, I clutched the lasso 
that had been thrown to me. Bowley was at my 
elbow and seized it also. It was immediately drawn 
tight, and by its aid we gained the bank, and ascended 
the side of the barranca, composed of rugged, decliv- 
itous rocks, affording but scanty foothold. God grant 
the lasso prove tough I The strain on it is fearfbl. 
Rowley is a good fifteen stone, and I am no feather ; 
and in some parts of our perilous ascent the rocks 
are ahnost as perpendicular and smooth as a wall of 
masonry, and we are obliged to cling with our whole » 
weight to the lasso, which stretches and cracks, and 
seems to grow visibly thinner. Nothing but a strip 
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of twisted cowhid6 between us and a fHghtfiil, ag- 
onizing death on the sharp rocks and in the foaming 
waters below. But the lasso holds good^ and now the 
chief peril is past: we get footing — a point of rock, 
or a tree-root to clutch at Another strain up this 
rugged slope of granite, another pull at the lasso; 
a leap, a last violent effort, and — Viva! — we are 
seized under the arms, dragged up, held upon our 
feet for a moment, and then — we sink exhausted to 
the ground in the midst of the Tzapotecans, mulca, 
arrieros, guides, and women, who are sheltered from 
the storm in a sort of natural cavern. 

At the moment at which the hillock gave way under 
Bowley and myself, who were a short distance in rear 
of the party, the Mexicans succeeded in attaining iirm 
footing on a broad, rocky ledge, a shelf of the precipice 
that flanked the barranca. Upon this ledge, which 
gradually widened into a platform, they found them- 
selves in safety under some projecting crags that 
sheltered them completely from the tempest. Thence 
they looked down upon the barranca, where they de- 
scried Kowley and myself struggling for our lives in 
the roaring torrent ; and thence, by knotting several 
lassos together, they were able to give us the opportune 
aid which had rescued us from our desperate situation. 
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Bat whether this aid had come soon enough to save 
our lives was still a question, or at least for some time 
appeared to be so. The life was driven out of out 
bodies by all we had gone through: we could not 
move a finger, and lay helpless and motionless, with 
only a glimmering, indistinct perception, not amount- 
ing to consciousness, of what was going on around 
us. Fatigue, fever, and the sufferings of all kinds 
we had endured in the course of the last twenty 
hours, had completely exhausted and broken us down. 
The storm did not last long in its violence, but 
swept onward, leaving a broad track of desolation 
behind it The Mexicans recommenced their journey, 
with the exception of four or five who remained with 

us and our arrieros and servants. The village to 

« 

which we were proceeding was not above a league 
off; but even that short distance Bowley and myself 
were in no condition to accomplish. The kind-hearted 
Tzapotecans made us swallow cordials, stripped off 
our drenched and tattered garments, and wrapped us 
in an abundance of blankets. We fell into a deep 
sleep, which lasted all that evening and the greater 
part of the night, and so much refreshed us that 
about an hour before daybreak we were able to 
resume our march — at a slow pace, it is true, and 
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suffering grievously in every part of our bruised and 
wounded limbs and bodies, at each jolt or rough 
motion of the mules, upon which we clung rather 
than sat. 

Our path lay over hill and dale, perpetually rising 
and falling. We soon got out of the district or zone 
that had been swept by the preceding day's hurri- 
cane, and after nearly an hour's ride, we paused, on 
the crest of a deep descent, at whose foot, our guides 
informed us, lay the land of promise, the long-looked- 
for rancho. While the muleteers saw to the girths of 
their beasts, and gave the due equilibrium to the bag- 
gage, before cgmmencing the downward march, Row- 
ley and I sat upon our mules, wrapped in large Mexican 
capaSy gazing at the morning-star as it sank down, and 
grew gradually paler and fainter. Suddenly the sky 
brightened, and a brilliant beam appeared — a point no 
bigger than a star, yet not a star, but of far rosier hue. , 
The next moment a second sparkling spot appeared, 
near to the first, which now swelled out into a sort of 
fiery tongue, that licked round the silvery summit of 
the snow-clad mountain. As we gazed, five — ten — 
twenty hill-tops were tinged with the same rose-colored 
glow ; the next moment they were like fiery banners 

spread out against the heavens, while sparkling tongu^f 

13 
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and rays of golden light flashed and flamed round them^ 
springing meteor-like from one mountain summit to 
another, lighting them up like a succession of beacons. 
Scarcely five minutes had elapsed since the distant 
pinnacles of the mountains had appeared to us as 
huge, phantom-like figures of a silvery white, dimly 
marked out upon a dark, star-spangled ground ; now 
the whole immense chain blazed like volcanoes cov- 
ered with glowing lava, rising out of the darkness 
that still lingered on their flanks and bases, visible 
and wonderful witnesses to the omnipotence of Him 
who said, "Let there be light, and there was light." 

Above, all was broad day, flaming sunlight ; below, 
all black night Here and there streams of light 
burst through clefts and openings in the mountains, 
and then ensued an extraordinary kind of conflict. 
The shades of darkness lived and moved, struggled 
against the bright beams that fell among them and 
broke their masses, forcing them down the wooded 
heights, tearing them asunder and dispersing them 
like tissues of cobweb ; so that, successively, as by 
a stroke of enchantment, were revealed first the deep 
indigo blue of the tamarinds and chicozapotes, then 
the bright green of the sugar-canes, lower down the 
darker green of the nopal-trees, lower still the white 
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and green and gold and bright yellow of the orange 
and citron groves, and lowest of all, the stately fan- 
palms, and date-palms, and bananas— aU glittering 
with millions of dewdrops, that covered them like a 
gauze vail embroidered with diamonds and rubies. 
And still, in the very next valley, all was darkness. 

We sat silent and motionless, gazing at this scene 
of enchantment. 

Presently the sun rose higher, and a flood of light 
illumined the whole valley, which lay some few hun- 
dred feet below us — a perfect garden, such as no 
northern imagination could picture forth ; a garden 
of sugar-canes, cotton, and nopal-trees, intermixed 
with thickets of pomegranate and strawberry-trees, 
and groves of orange, fig, and lemon, giants of their 
kind, shooting up to a far greater height than the oak 
attains in the States — every tree a perfect hothouse, 
a pyramid of flowers, covered with bloom and blos- 
som to its topmost spray. All was light, and fresh- 
ness, and beauty ; every object danced and rejoiced 
in the clear, elastic, golden atmosphere. It was an 
earthly paradise, fresh from the hand of its Creator, 
and at first we could discover no sign of man or his 
works. Presently, however, we discerned the village, 
lying almost at our feet, the small stone houses 
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overgrown with jQiowers and imbedded in trees; so 
that scarcely a square foot of roof or wall was to be 
seen. Even the church was concealed in a garland of 
orauge-trees, and had lianas and star-flowered creep- 
ers climbing over and dangling from it, up as high 
as the slender cross that surmounted its square white 
tower. As we gazed, the first sign of life appeared 
in the village. A puff of blue smoke rose curling 
and spiral from a chimney, and the matin bell mug 
out its summons to prayer. Our Mexicans fell on 
their knees and crossed themselves, repeating their 
Ave-Marias. We involuntarily took off our hats, 
and whispered a thanksgiving to the God who had 
been with us in the hour of peril, and was now so 
visible to us in his works. 

The Mexicans rose from their knees. 

^^Va/mos! Sehores^^ said one of them, laying his 
hand on the bridle of my mule. "To the rancho^ 
to breakfast." 

We rode slowly down into the valley. 



^ 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE FUGITIVE. 



The year 1816 was a disastrous one for tLe cause 
of South American independence. The loss of the 
battle of Cachiri, following close upon the equally 
unlucky affairs of Puerta, Araguita, and Alto de 
Tanumba, crushed for a time the hopes of the pat- 
riots. Their sufferings were great — their prospects 
in the highest degree gloomy. 

On a November morning, of the above-named 
year, about half-an-hour before daybreak, the 'door 
of an obscure house in the calzada of Guadalupe, at 
the Havannah, was cautiously opened, and a man 
put out his head, and gazed up and down the street 
as if to assure himself that no one was near. All 
was silence and solitude at that early hour, and pres- 
ently the door, opening wider, gave egress to a young 
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man muffled in a shabby cloak, who, with harried 
but stealthy step, took the direction of the port 
Hastening noiselessly through the deserted streets 
and lanes, he soon reached the quay, upon which 
were numerous storehouses of sugar and other mer- 
chandise, and piles of dye-wood, awaiting shipment 
Upon approaching one of the latter, the young man 
gave a low whistle, and the next instant a figure 
glided from between two huge heaps of logwood, 
and, seizing his hand, drew him into the hiding- 
place from which it had emerged. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and the first faint 
tinge of day just appeared, when the noise of oafs 
was heard, and presently, in the gray light, a boat 
was seen darting out of the mist that hung over the 
water. As it neared the quay, the two men left 
their concealment, and one of them, pointing to the 
person who sat in the stem of the boat, pressed his 
companion's hand, and, hurrying away, soon disap- 
peared in the labyrinth of goods and warehouses. 

The boat came up to the stairs. Of the three per- 
sons it contained, two sailors, who had been rowing, 
remained in it ; the third, whose dress and appear- 
ance were those of the master of a merchant- vessel, 
sprang on shore, and walked in the direction of the 
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towiL As be passed before the logwood, the strangei 
stepped ont asd accosted him. 

The seaman's first movement, and not an onnatn- 
ral one, considering he was at the Havannah, and the 
day not yet broken, was to half-draw his cutlass from 
its scabbard; bat the next moment he let it drop 
back again. The appearance of the person who ad- 
dressed bim was, if not altogether prepossessing, at 
least not mnch calculated to inspire alarm. He was 
a young man of handsome and even noble counte- 
nance, bnt pale and sickly looking, like one bowed 
down by sorrow and illness. 

"Are you the captain of the Fhiladelpfaian schooner 
that is on the point of Bailing} " inquired be anxiously. 

The seaman looked hard in the young man's &ce, 
and aDBwered in the aOirmative. The stranger's 
eyes sparkled. 

" Can I ba re a passage for myself a friend, and 
two cbildrent " demanded he. 

The Bailor hesitated before bo replied, and again 
scanned his interlocutor with his keen gray eyes. 
There was e vnetbing inconsistent, not to say suspi- 
cions, in the itranger's whole appearance. His cloak 
was Dtoinod sod shabby, and his words were hnmble ; 
but tbero t?u a fire in his eye that flashed forth is 
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^pite o mmself, and bis voice had that i)articnlar 
toiV3 which the habit of command alone gives. The 
result of the sailor's scrutiny was unfavorable, and 
be shook his head negatively. The yonng man 
gasped for breath, and drew a well-filled purse from 
his bosom. 

"I will pay beforehand," said he; "1 will pay 
whatever you ask." 

The American started ; the contrast was too strik- 
ing between the applicant's beggarly exterior and 
his heavy purse and large offers. He shook his head 
more decidedly than before. The stranger bit his 
lip till the blood came, his breast heaved, his whole 
manner was that of one who abandons himself to 
despair. The sailor felt a touch of compassion. 

"Young man," said he in Spanish, "you are no 
merchant. What do you want at Philadelphia?" 

"I want to go to Philadelphia. Here is my pas- 
sage-money, here my pass. You are captain of the 
schooner. What do you require more?" 

There was a wild vehemence in the tone and man* 
ner in which these last words were spoken, that indis- 
posed the seaman still more against his would-bo 
passenger. Again he shook his head, and was about 
to pass on. The young man seized his arm. 

k 
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"For the love of God, captain, take me with yoal 
Take my anbappy wife and my poor children." 

"Wife and children! repeated the captain. "Have 
you a wife and children}" 

The words had brought home and its endearments 
vividly to the seaman's memory, and had touched a 
chord that readily vibrates in the heart either of 
American or Englishman. 

The stranger groaned. 

"Yon have committed no crime? you are not flying 
from the arm of jasticef " asked the captain sharjily. 

"So may God help me, no crime whatever have I 
committed I " replied the young man, raising his hand 
toward heaven. 

"Then I will take you. Keep your money till yon 
are on hoard. In an hour at farthest I weigh anchor." 

The stranger answered nothing, bnt, as if relieved 
from some dreadfal anxiety, drew a deep breath, and 
with a grateful look to heaven hurried from the spot. 

When Captain Eeady, of the smart^ailing, Balti- 
more-built schooner, "The Speedy Tom," retnmed on 
board his vessel, and descended into the cabin, ho was 
met by his new passenger, on whose arm hung a lady 
of dazzling beauty and grace. She was very plainly 

dressed, as were also two lovely children who 
18* 
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accompanied her ; but their clothes were of the finest 
materials, and the elegance of their appearance con- 
trasted strangely with the rags and wretchedness of 
their husband and father. Lying on a chest, however, 
Captain Eeady saw a pelisse and two children's cloaks 
of the shabbiest description, and which the new- 
comers had evidently just taken off. 

This disguise and mystery revived the seaman's 
suspicions ; and a doubt again arose in his mind as 
to the propriety of taking passengers who came on 
board under such equivocal circumstances. A feeling 
of compassion, howe^ier, added to the graceful man- 
ners and sweet voice of the lady, decided him to 
persevere in his original intention ; and politely re- 
questing her to make herself at home in the cabin, he 
returned on deck. Ten minutes later the anchor was 
weighed, and the schooner in motion. 

The sun had risen and dissipated the morning mist. 
Some distance astern of the fast<advancing schooner 
rose the streets and houses of the Havannah, and the 
forest of masts occupying its port; to the right 
frowned the castle of the Molo, whose threatening 
embrasures the vessel rapidly approached. Husband 
and wife stood upon the cabin stairs, gazing with 
breathless anxiety at the fortress. 



I 
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As the schooner arrived opposite the castle, a small 
posteni, leading oat upon the jetty, waa opened, and 
an officer and aix soldiers iseaed fortli. Four men, 
who had been lying on their oars in a boat at the jetty 
stairs, sprang np. The soldiers jumped in, their 
bayonets glittering in the early sunbeams, and Uie 
rowers palled in the direction of the schooner. 

" Jesua Maria y Joie I " exclaimed the lady. ■ 

'•^Madre de Dioa/" groaned her hnsband. 

At this moment the fort made a signal. 

"Up with the helm!" shouted Captain Ready. 

The schooner rounded to ; the boat came flying 
over the water, and in a few moments was alongside. 
The soldiers and their comniander stepped on board. 

The latter was a very young man, possessed of a 
truly Spanish countenance — grave and stem. In a 
few words he desired the captain to produce his ship's 
papers, and parade his seamen and passengers. The 
papers were handed to him without an observation ; 
he glanced his eye over them, inspected the sailors 
one after Jihe other, and then looked in the direction 
of the cabin, expecting the appearance of the pasaen- 
gers, who at length came on deck, the stranger carry- 
ing one of the children, and bis wife the other. The 
Spanish officer started. 
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"Do you know that yon have a state criminal 
on board?" thundered he to the captain. "What 
means this?" 

^^Santa VirgenP^ exclaimed the lady, and fell 
fainting into her husband's arms. There was a mo- 
ment's deep silence. All present seemed touched by 
the misfortunes of this youthful pair. The young 
officer sprang to the assistance of the husband, and^ 
relieving him of* the child, enabled him to give his 
attention to his wife, whom he laid gently down upon 
the deck. 

" I am grieved at the necessity," said the officer, 
"but you must return with me." 

The American captain, who had contemplated 
this scene apparently quite unmoved, now ejected 
from his mouth a huge quid of tobacco, replaced it 
by 8.nother, and then stepping up to the officer, 
touched him on the arm, and offered him the pass he 
had received from his passengers. The Spaniard 
waved him back almost with disgust. There was, 
in fact, something very unpleasant in the apathy 
and indifference with which the Yankee contem- 
plated the scene of despair and misery before him. 
Such cold-bloodedness was premature and unnatural 
in a man who could not yet have seen more than 
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five-and -twenty snmmerB. A cloae observer, how- 
ever, would have remarked that the maBcIea of hia 
&ce were agitated by a slight convulsive twitchiog, 
wheD at that moment hie mate stepped fonvard 
and whispered to him. Approaching the Spaniard 
for the second time, Heady invited him to partake 
of a slight refreshment in bis cabin, a courtesy 
which it is usual for the captains of merchaat- 
veseela to pay to the visiting o£Bcer. The Spaniard 
accepted, and they went below. 

The steward was busy covering the cabin table 
with plates of Boston crackers, olives, and almonds, 
and he then uncorked a bottle of fine old Madeira, 
which looked like liquid gold as it gurgled into 
the glasses. Captain Beady was qnite a different 
person in the cabin and on deck. Throwing aside 
his dry, say-little manner, he was now good humor 
and civility personified, and lavished on his guest 
all those obliging attentions which no one better 
knows the nse of than a Yankee, when he wishes to 
administer a doao of what, ho himself would call 
"soft sawder." Koady soon persuaded the officer 
of his entire guiltlessness in the unpleasant affair 
that bad just occurred; and the Spaniard *old him 
by no means to make himself aneasy, that the 
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pass had been given for soother person, and that 
the prisoner waa a man of great importance, whom 
he considered himeelf excessively Incky to have 
been able to recapture. 

Most Spaniards like a glass of Madeira, particu- 
larly when olives serve as the whet. The American's 
wine was first-rate, and the officer fonnd himself 
particularly comfortable in the cabin. He did not 
forget, however, to desire that the prisoner's bag- 
gage might be placed in the boat, and, with a 
conrteons apology for leaving him a moment alone, 
Captain Iteady hastened to give the necessary 
orders. 

When the captain reached the deck, a heart- 
nnding scene prt-sented itself to him. His nnfor- 
tonate passenger was seated on one of the hatch- 
ways, despair legibly written on his pale features. 
The eldest child had climbed np on his knee, and 
looked wistfully into its father's face, and his wife 
hnng round his neck, sobbing audibly. A yoong 
negress, who had come- on board with them, held 
the other child, an infant a few months old, in her 
arms. Heady took the prisoner's hand. 

"I haft tyranny," said he, "as every Americaa 
must. Had yon confided your position to ma. a 
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few hours Booner, I would have got yon safe off 
Bat now I see nothing to be done. We are under 
the cannon of the fort, which coold sink na in ten 
seconds. "Who and what are you I Say quickly, for 
time is precionfl." 

"I am a Colombian by birth," replied the young 
man, "an officer in the Patriot army. I was taken 
priBoner at the battle of Cachiri, and brought to the 
Harannah with several companione in miBfortnno. 
My wife and children were allowed to follow me, for 
the Spaniards were not sorry to have one of the first 
families of Columbia entirely in their power. Four 
months I hiy in a frightful dnngeon, with rats and 
reptiles for sole companions. It is a miracle that I 
am still alive. Ont of seven hundred prisoners, bnt 
a handful of emaciated objects remain to testify to 
the barbarone cmelty of our captors. A fortnight 
back they took me out of my prison a mere skeleton, 
in order to preserve my life, and quartered me in a 
house in the city. Two days ago I heard that I was 
to return to the dangewn. It was my death-warrant, 
for I could not live another week in that frightful 
cell. A true friend, in spite of danger, and by dint 
of gold, procured me the pass of a Spaniard dead 
of the yellow fever. By means of that paper and 
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by your assiBtonce, we trusted to escape. Captain ! " 
said tiie young man, etarting to Lia feet, and clasping 
Ready's band, bis hollow, sunkea eye gleaming wildly 
as bo spoke, " my only bope is in yon. If yon give 
mo up, I am a dead man, for I Iiave sworn to perish 
ratlier tban return to the miseries of my prison. I 
fear not death — I am a soldier; but alas for my 
poor wife, my helpless, deserted children I" 

Tbe Yankee captain passed Lis hand across bis 
forehead with the air of one greatly perplexed, tlien 
turned away without a word, and walked to the 
other end of the vessel. Giving a glance npward 
and. around him that seemed to take in tlie appear- 
ance of the sky, and the probabilities of good or bad 
weather, tie ordered some of the sailors to bring tbe 
luggage of tbe passenger upon deck, but not to put 
it into tbe boat. He told tbe steward to give the 
soldiers and boatmen a couple of bottles of rum, and 
then, after whispering for a few seconds in tlie ear 
of his mate, he approached tbe cabin stairs. As lio 
passed tbe Columbian family, be said in a low voice, 
and witliont looking at tbera, 

"Trust in Ilim wbo helps when need is at tbe 
greatest." 

Scarcely bad tbe Captain uttered the words, when 
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the Spanish officer sprang ap the cabin staira, and 
86 Boon as be saw the priaoners, ordered them into 
the boat Bead;, however, interfered, and begged 
him to allow his nafortonate passenger to take a 
&rewell glass before he left the TeeseL To this the 
young officer good-natnredly consented, and himself 
led the way into the cabin. 

They took their places at the table, and the captain 
opened a fresh botUe, at the very first glass of which 
the Spaniard's eye glistened and his lips smacked. 
The conTersation became more and more lively; 
Beady spoke Spanish flnently, and gave proof of 
a jovialty which no one woold bare suspected to 
belong to his character, dry and Batomine 08 his 
manner osoally was. A quarter of an honr or 
more had passed in this way, when the schooner 
gave a sndden larch, and the glaesee and bottlei 
jingled and clattered together on the table. The 
Spaniard started up. 

** Captain 1" cried he fnrioiisly, ''the schooner is 
Bailing 1" 

"Certainly," replied the captain, very coolly. 
"Yon sorely did not expect, Senor, that we were 
going to mias the finest breeze that ever filled a 
sail!" 
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Withont aoBWeriDg, tbe officer mshed upon deck, 
Hid looked in tbe direction of the Holo. Tbsj had 
left the fort Aill two miles behind tbem. ^e 
Spaniard literallf foamed at tbe mouth. 

*' Soldiers I** Tociferated be, *' seize the captain 
and tbe prisoners. We ere betrayed. And yon, 
steereman, pat about." 

And betrayed they asEuredly were ; for while 
tbe officer bad been quaffing his Madeira, and tbe 
eoldiers and boatmen regaling tbemselres with the 
steward's mm, sail bad been made on tbe vesBel 
without noise or bustle, and &Tored by tbe breeze, 
abe was rapidly increasing her distance from land. 
Beady preserred the utmost composure. 

" Betrayed 1" repeated be, replying to the vehe- 
ment ejaculation of the Spaniard. "Thank God we 
■ra Americans, and have no trust to break, nothing 
to betray. As to this prisoner of yours, however, 
he most remain here." 

"Herel" sneered- tbe Spaniard — "well soon see 
about that, yon treacherous " 

"Here I" quietly interrupted tbe captain. "Do 
not give yourself needless trouble, Senor; your 
■oldiers' gnns, as yon may see, are in our bands, 
And my six sailors well provided with pistols and 
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cDtlaaeee. We eight are more than a match for 70a 
tea, and at the first stupicionfi movement ]ron make, 
we fire on yoa.'* 

The ofiicer looked aronnd, and hia jaw dropped 
when he beheld his soldiers' mTiekets piled upon 
the deck, and guarded hy two well-armed and 
determined -looking sailors. 

"Yon would not dare" — exclaimed he. 

"Indeed would I," replied Eeady; ''but I hope 
yon will not force me to it Ton must remain 
a few hoars longer m; guest, and then you can 
return to port in your boat. You will get off with 
a month's arrest, and as compensation, yon will 
have the satisfaction of having delivered a brave 
enemy from despair and death." 

All this was spoken quietly and gravely, but, at 
the same time with such resolute decision of man- 
ner, that the Spaniard winced with vexation. Yet 
he made one more attempt to intimidate hit 
captor. 

"Captain I captain 1" cned he, "this is dangeroot 
jesting ; for of coorse, it ia but a jest" 

"We Americans are not much given to jeeting," 
carelessly replied the captain. 

" Do yon know that yoa are coflBmitting a capital 
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crime — incnning the punishment of death t" 
.the Spaniard vehemently. 

"Were I a Spaniard, yes; as an American, no," 
said the captain, dipping his finger, with a gesture 
of indescribably dry humor, into a bucket of sea- 
water, which the steward just then lifted over the 
ship's side. "We are on the sea, on the American 
sea, on which you well know that we Americans 
are masters, and far too proud to let ourselves be 
dictated to by any nation whatever. Be reasonable 
and humane," he added in a more friendly tone. 
"This Patriot officer has committed no crime, bnt, 
on the contrary, has done his duty — has done 
what our Washingtons, Putnams, Greenes, and 
thousands of our revolutionary heroes also did — 
has fought for his country's freedom; and you, 
instead of treating him, an xmhappy prisoner, with 
humanity, have tortured him to a skeleton 1 Look 
at him, and say if I must not have a heart harder 
than stone to deliver him into the clutches of yonr 
inquisitors. He shall not go back." 

The officer ground his teeth togethei, but even 
yet he did not give up all hopes of getting out of 
the scrape. Besistance was evidently not to be 
thought 0^ his men's muskets being in the power 
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of the AmericaDS, who, with cocked pistols and 
naked cntlassee, stood on gnard over them. Th« 
soldiers themselves did not seem veiy Adl of fight, 
and the boatmen were negroes, ai)4 consequently 
non-combatanta. But there were several trincadoree 
and armed cutters cruising about, and if he could 
manage to hail or make a signal to one of them, 
the schooner would be brought to, and the tables 
turned. He gazed earnestly at a sloop that just 
then crossed them at no great distance, staggffling 
in toward the harbor under press of sail. The 
American read his thoughts. 

"Do me the honor, Senor," said he, "to partake 
of a slight dejeuner-a-la-fourchette in the cabin. 
We shall also hope for the pleasure of your com- 
pany at dinner. Supper yon will probably eat at 
home." 

And so saying, he motioned courteously toward 
the cabin stairs. The Spaniard looked in the sea- 
man's face,' and read in its decided ezprdssion, and 
in the slight smile of intelligence that played upon 
- it, that be must not hope either to resist or outwit 
his polite but peremptory entertainer. So making 
a virtue of necessity, he descended into the cabin. 

Left to themselves, husband and wife fell, with 
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an inarticulate but joyful cry, into each other'ft 
arms. Their hearts were too full for words; their 
lips refused utterance to the feelings of joy and 
thankfulness tl^t overpowered them. They clang 
sobbing to each other, as closely clasped as if they 
never again would separate; then they laughed 
out loud, delirious with delight, murmured broken 
sentences of affection, and gazed back shudderinglj, 
and with eyes fixed and distended, at the cruel 
Eavannah — at the horrible Molo. 

Gradually the endless masses of the city, the 
confused chaos of sails, ropes and masts, and the 
grim Molo itself, receded from the view of the 
fogitives. A glittering streak unrolled itself be- 
tween them and the city, at first no wider than a 
silvered ribbon, but speedily increasing in length 
and breadth. With ecstasy inexpressible they 
watched its rapid growth ; and as the narrow 
strip grew into a broad ocean-mirror, it seemed to 
them a sign Jfrom heaven, promising deliverance 
and announcing safety. On went the schooner; 
fainter and fainter became the outlines of city and 
narbor. Already the masts of the vessels were 
invisible ; only the pennons on their top-masts still 
fluttered like sea-birds at the far-distant horizon. 



The Bontb-west breeze freaheaed, and the Uvol/ 
■chooner woa making her tea knots an hoar. AV 
Borbed Id UiBefal feelings, the fngitives heeded net 
what paeaed aronnd thera, felt no fatigue, were ut> 
seDBible to hanger and thirst The voice of the 
Spanish ofQcer on the cabin Btaira first ronsed them 
from a etate that resembled a bewildering dreaob 

Tlie ;oang Spaniard was in all the better hnmor 
for the dejeujier-a-la-foiM-chette. His national ge&r- 
it; had unbent, and he was remarkablj sociably 
and talkative. He was laughing as he ascended 
the stairs, and aeenring the captain that he bad 
enjoyed the trip and was well pleased to hare 
made the acqnaintance of a Yankee-AmericanOk 
althoQgh the pleasnre was likely to cost him rather 
dear — a coaple of months in the fortress, at the 
Tory least All he hoped was, that if ever, in the 
varying chances of war, he shonld find himself in 
a similar predicament to tb^Colnmbian, be mijpbt 
also have the lack to meet with a Yankee to help 
him at a 'pinch. Frank and fiiendly was the cap- 
tain's reply. Whoever bad seen him then, woold 
hardly have recognized the man whoso aspect, two 
short hoars previonsly, bad been so gloomy aa^ 
nnprepoeeesaing. The cooscioasness of a good and 
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generoas action lit np Ids manly, honeet countenance 
And gleamed joyfally in Mb eyes as, arm in arm with 
the Spaniard, he paced hia Bcliooner'a deck. Noble 
indeed, worthy of a hero or a demigod, did his conn- 
tenance appear in the eyes of the rescued patriot and 
his happy wife. 

Bat the schooner was now twenty miles from the 
Havannah ; the Molo conld hardly he discerned. It 
was time to part. The distance was great enough to 
guarantee the escape of the fngitives, and as great as 
was pmdent for those to come who had to retnm to 
shore in an open boat The soldiers were ordered 
into their's ; the officer, as he stepped over the sido, 
shook the captain heartily by the hand ; the negroes 
dipped their oars into the water, and soon, from thd 
schooner's deck, the boat was visible bat as a mero 
specie npon the vast expanse of ocean. 

The voyage was proBperons, and in eleven days the 
vessel reached its destiq^tion. The Colnmbian officer, 
his wife and children, were received with the utmost 
kindness and hospitality by the yoang and handsome 
wife of Captain Ready, in whose house they took np 
their qnarters. They remained there two months, 
living in the most retired manner, with the doable 
Direct of eoonomlaing their scanty resources, and of 
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BToiding the notice of ibe Plulad«1plu&na, who at 
that time viewed the patriots of Soathem America 
Trith DO reiy favorable eye. The inenrrection againet 
the Spaniards bad injured the commerce between the 
United States and the Spazush colonies, and the 
purely mercantile and lucre-loving spirit of the Phil- 
adelphiana made them look with dislike on anj 
circnmBtances or persons who cansed a diminntion 
of their trade and profits. 

At the expiration of the two months, an opportnnit j 
offered of a vessel going to Marguerite, then the head- 
quarters of the patrioto, and the place where the first 
expeditions were formed under Bolivar against the 
Spaniards. Estoval (that was the name bj which the 
Columbian officer was designated in his passport) 
gladlj seized the opportunity, took a grateful and 
afiectionate leave of bis deliverer, and embarked with 
his wife and children. Tbey had been several days 
at sea before they remembered that they had forgotten 
Co tell their American friends their real name. The 
jatter never inquired it, and the Estovals being accus- 
tomed to address one another by their Chrietiaa 
Dames, it had never been mentioned. 

Meantime, the good seed Captain Heady had sown, 

brought the bonest Yankee but a sorry harvest. Hia 
'14 
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employers had small eympatby with the feelings fit 
haraacity which had induced him to risk carrying off 
a Spanish state-prisoner fi-om under the gnns of a 
Spanish Lattery. Their correspondents at the Havan- 
nah had trouble and difficulty on account of the afihiz, 
and wrote to Philadelphia to complain of it. Read/ 
lost his ship, and conld only obtain from his employorB 
certificates of character of so ambiguous and unsatis- 
lactory a nature, that for a long time he found it 
impossible to get the command of another vessel. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE BLOCKADE. 



It was in the month of March, 1825, that I foond 
myself in company with several AmericaDs and 
Engliehmen — for the most part masters of merchant 
vesaela — seated in front of the French coffee-house 
at Lima. The snbject of oar conversation was not a 
very pleasant one — at least to me. Callao was at 
that time blockaded by the patriots, both by land 
and water; and we had been bound tbither with 
Spanish goods on board. This may safiice to give an 
idea of tlie disagreeable topic of onr discourse. To 
be more explicit, however, I may mention that wc 
had left borne — that is to say, Baltimore — in the 
month of November, 1824, had sailed to Havannah, 
got rid of onr cargo, taken in another — partly on our 
own, partly on Spanish government account — and 
bad leit the Havannah on the let Tecember, just 
eight days before the fomona battle Ayacacho, the 
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news of which followed on our heels, but never over- 
took us, so that wc sailed round the South American 
continent; and only learned them on reaching the 
latitude of Callao, when it was too late to turn back. 

There was no disguising the fact that we were 
bound to Callao; our cargo — which comprised 
twenty thousand dollars' worth of cigars, for the 
fortress — spoke too plainly ; but I also doubt 
whether, even if disguise had been possible, my 
captain would have been withheld from the attempt 
to break the blockade. He had attempted the feat 
four years previously, when the patriot fleet was 
commanded by Cochrane, and had succeeded — no 
easy matter, as will be admitted by all who knew 
Cochrane. Moreover, he had his own Yankee 
notions — notions which, when once they get fixed 
in a Yankee noddle are not to be eradicated. These 
notions tended to prevent the fall of Callao. Odd 
as the calculation may seem, it was the very decided 
one, not only of my captain, but of all his country- 
men in a like predicament. They appeared more 
anxious about the fate of the fortress than about the 
confiscation of their cargoes. This sympathy of 
American republicans with the duration of despotic 
power is easily explained, by calling to mind that. 
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with the fall of Gallao — Spain's last stronghold in 
South America — the war on that contineDt would be 
aa good as ended, and that oar commerce would lose, 
by the consequent pacification, not only one of its 
most profitable, but one of its most interesting 
branches. I say one of its most infereetingy becanse, 
assuredly, in the majority of cases, it was less the 
prospect of gain — although this is never indifferent 
to an American — than the fascination of the inoa- 
merable dangers and adventnres inseparable from 
that traffic, which made it so dear to our citizens and 
seamen. Of this gainfid and adTentnrous commerce 
we had enjoyed a complete monopoly — first, because 
we were nearest, and, secondly, because we produced 
exactly the articles which patriots as well as Span- 
iards most needed. As was to be expected of pmdent 
people, we had worked this monopoly in a way which 
made a prolongation of the interesting status quo 
appear extremely desirable. We had carried floor 
and meal for the Spaniards, when the Spaniards were 
at the hnngriest, and when the carriage was attended 
with the greatest risk and with proportionate gain ; 
and we bad rendered sinnlar services to the patriots, 
just at the very moment when these had nothing left 
to gnaw at. Dnflng the blockade, it was of coutbo 
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tlie SpaniardB who etood in greatest need of anpplies, 
and it seemed all the jnster to take them these, thmt 
they paid very well for them. 

It waa while tacking to and fro at a diBtance of four 
or five miles from the entrance of the harbor — 
watching, in reality, an opportnnity to slip in — that 
the brig "Perseverance" Captain Ready, of which I 
had the honor to be supercargo, was hailed and 
hronght to by a patriot cmiser. What ensued 
showed na pretty plainly that we ihould bare 
difficolty in getting ont of this scrape. Oar personal 
effects we were allowed to retain, but we onnelTee 
were forthwith sent ashore and taken to Lima. There 
we had remained ever since, hearing no word either 
of brig or cargo. In the latter I was greatly inter* 
ested, inasmuch as my whole capital — the BaviogB of 
ten years' hard desk-work — was therein embarked. 
The captain was also interested to the extent of one 
fifth, and he was half owner of the brig. 

For a young man, on bis first spec, undertaken 
with the modest earnings of a long servitude, it was 
not very encouraging to find his hopes of fortune thus 
unexpectedly run aground. My bark was evidently 
upon a sandbank, with but little hopes of getting 
afloat again, and with plenty ut sharlu hoToritif 
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aronnd, greedj for the spoil. The sharks frere hera 
represented by the patriots, who to my eyes were 
more odiona than any shorkB that ever swami. I 
hated them so heartily that I conld with pleaenre 
have seen them all hanged. 

Very different was the temper of my worthy 
captain. He displayed infinite philosophy ; passed 
his days with a penknife and stick in his hand, 
wMttliog away, Yankee &BhioD ; and, when be had 
chopped Dp bis stick, he would sot to work notching 
and hacking chair, bench, or table. When spoken 
to abont the brig, be ground his teeth a little, but 
aaid nothing, and whittled harder than before. This 
was consistent with his character ; be bad always 
passed for any thing bat talkative. Weeks bad often 
elapsed, dnring oar long sea-Toyage, without his ut- 
tering a word except to give the needful orden. 
So confirmed was his tacitomity, so little inviting his 
manner, that few cared to importune him with their 
conversatioa. His vinegar physiognomy, compressed 
lipe and dark gloomy eyee — which seemed to swim 
m a doll cloud like those of a drunken man — were 
any thing but prepossessing, and people thought 
twice before accosting him. His redeeming point 
was his voice. When be did speak, it was mneie. 
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Even on board ship, when shontiiig bis orders throng 
the storm, its tones were mellow and barmonions, as 
tbongb it would bave lolled and appeased tbe horri- 
cane. There was an indescribable charm in that man's 
voice. When be spoke, hie dark, dry connteuance 
assmued a gentle and benevolent expression, and tbia 
was particularly observable when he did anybody a 
good office. His features, on sncb occaaiona, beamed 
with kindliness, and one felt irresistibly led to like 
him. Hence, in spite of bis pecniiaritiee, he was 
generally beloved by his brother captains, and by all 
who knew hioL When be spoke, his words, tbe more 
prized by reason of their rarity, were always listened 
to with attention. liongb as sea-faring men generally 
are, I remember not to have ever heard a rough word 
addressed to him. and often his mere entrance sufficed 
to still disputes. 

Daring the whole time he had sailed for the Balti- 
more house, in whose service X was, he bad shown 
himself a model of tmstworthineBS and 'Seamanship, 
and enjoyed tbe full confidence of his employers. It 
was said, however, that bis early life had not been 
irreproachable ; that when he first, and as a very 
young man, had command of a Fhiladelpbian ship, 
something had occurred which had tiirown a stain 
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QpoD his character. What this was, I had never 
beard very distinctly stated. He himself was fiir 
too prond and reserved to give an explanation. It 
was said, that he bad favored the escape of a male 
factor, and ensnared some officers who were sent on 
Iward his vessel to seize bim. All this was very 
vague ; but what was positive was the fact, that the 
owners and consignees of the ship he then com- 
manded had bad mncb trouble about the matter, and 
Beady himself remained long nnemployed, until the 
rapid increase of trade between tbe United [States 
and the infant republics of South America — attribu- 
table to the revival of the war, in consequence of 
Bolivar's indefatigable exertions — caused seamen 
of ability to be in much request, and be was offered 
the command of a vessel by our house, although not 
without much hesitation. Tbey bad no cause to re- 
pent it. On tbe contrary, the captain's skill, dar^ 
ing, and activity had been the chief cause of their 
acknowledged pre-eminence among the Baltimore 
houses in the South American trade. When bis 
former employers knew this, they made him very 
favorable offers to re-enter their service, but he ab- 
ruptly rejected them. And it was observed that, 
when their names were mentioned bef<a« him, a bitter 
14* 
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Btnile played i-ound kU mouth, succeeded by bo Bollen 
a gloom that none Tcntured to question him od tho 

BQbJDCt. 

It was afternooD, and we were seated, as before 
mentioned, ontsido the Frencb coffee-bouse at Lima. 
The party coDsisted of eeven or eight captains of 
merchant vessels that had been seized, and they were 
doing their best to kill the time ; some smoking, others 
cheving, but neai-Iy all with penknife and stick in 
band, wbitUing as for a wager. On their first arrival 
at Lima, and adoption of this cotfee-hoose as a place 
of resort, the tables and chairs belonging to it seemed 
in a &lr way to be cut to pieces by these inde&tiga- 
ble whittlers ; but tlie coSee-bonse-keeper bad hit 
QpOQ a plan to avoid such deterioration of his chat- 
tels, and had placed in every comer of the room 
bundles of sticks, at which bis Yankee customers cut 
and notched, till the coffee-bouse assumed the appear- 
ance of a carpenter's shop. 

The costnme and airs of the patriots, as they called 
themselves, were no small source of amusement to us. 
They strutted abont in all the pride of their fire-new 
freedom, regular caricatures of soldiers. One would 
have on a Spanish jacket, part of the spoils of Aya- 
cncho ; another, an Amencan one, purchased tn>m 
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some sailor; a third, a monk's ntbe, cut short, and 
&sliioned ioto a sort of doublet. Here vas a shako 
wanting a peak, in company with a gold-laced velvet 
coat of the time of Philip Y. ; there, a hopsar jacket 
and an old-foshiooed cocked hat. The Tolnnteers 
were the beet clothed, also in gieat part from the 
plunder of the battle of Ayacnchti. Their uniforms 
were laden with gold and silver lace ; and some of 
the officers, not satisfied with two epaulettes, had half- 
a-dozen dangling &om their shonlders. 

As we eat smoking, whittling, and qnlzziDg the 
patriots, a side-door of the coffee-house was suddenly 
opened, and an officer came out, whose appearance 
was calculated to give ns a &r more favorable opin- 
ion of the military men of South America. He was 
about thirty years of age, plainly bat tasteliilly 
dressed, and of that nnaaeomiog, engaging demeanor 
which is so often fonnd the companion of the greatest 
decision of character, and which contrasted with Che 
martial deportment of a yonng man who followed 
him, afid who, although in mnch more showy uni- 
form, was evidently his inferior in rank. We bowed 
as he passed before ns, and he acknowledged the 
salntation by raising bis cocked hat sllgbtly, but 
eoorteonsljto'fain his head. He was passing on. 
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when his eyes enddenly fell upon Captiun Ready, 
who was standing a little on one side, notching away 
at his tenth or twelfth stick, and who at that moment 
happened to look np. The officer started, gazed ear- 
nestly at Keady for the space of a second or two, and 
then, with delight expressed on his conntenanee, 
sprang forward and clasped him in his arms. 

"Captain Eeady!" 

"That is my name," quietly replied the captain. 

"Is it possible you do not know me?" exclaimed 
the officer. 

Beady looked hard at him, and seemed a little in 
doubt. At last he shook his head. 

"You do not know me?" repeated the other, al- 
most reproachfully, and then whispered something in 
his ear. 

It was now Keady's turn to start and look surprised. 
One of his sunny smiles, a smile of friendly and 
well-pleased recognition, lit up his countenance as he 
grasped the hand of the officer, who took his arm and 
dragged him away into the house. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, during which we 
lost ourselves in conjectures as to who this acquaint- 
ance of Eeady's could be. At the end of that time 
the captain and his new (or old) friend reappeared. 
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V 
The latter walked away, ani we saw him enter the 
goTemment bouse, while Beady joined ns, ailent and 
phlegmatic as ever, and resnined his stick and pen- 
knife. In reply to onr inquiries as to who the officer 
was, he only said that he belonged to the army be- 
sieging Callao, and that he had once made a voyage 
as his passenger. This was all the information we 
coold extract from our tacitnm friend ; but we saw 
plainly that the officer was somebody of importance, 
from the respect paid him by the soldiers and others 
whom he met. 

The morning following this incident we were seated 
at onr chocolate, when an orderly dragoon came to 
ask for Captain Keady. The captain went ont to 
speak to him, and presently returning, went on with 
his breakfast very deliberately. 

When he had done, he askdd me if I were inclined 
for a little ezcnrsion ont of the town, which would, 
perhaps, keep as a couple of days away, I willingly 
accepted, heartily sick as I was of the monotonons 
Ufe we were leading. We packed np oar valises, 
took our pistols and cutlasses, and went out. 

To my astonishment the orderly was waiting at 
the door with two magniticent Spanish chargers, 
splendidly accoatred. They were the finest horeea 



I had Been in Fern, and my cariosity vas Btrooglj 
excited to know who had sent them, and whither wo 
were going. To mj queBtiooB, Eeadj replied, that 
we were going to visit the officer whom he had 
Bpokcn to on the preceding day, and who was with 
the besieging army, and had once been his paBsenger ; 
bat he declared he did not know hie name or rank. 

We had left the town abont s mile behind as, when 
we heard the sonnd of cannon ; it became louder as 
we went on, and about a mile farther we met a string 
of carts, full of wounded, going in to Lima. Here 
and there we caagbt Bight of parties of marauders, 
who disappeared as soon as they saw our orderly. I 
felt a great longing and cnriosity to witness the fight 
that was evidently going on — not, however, that I 
was particular!} desirous of taking share in it, or 
putting myself in the #ay of the bullets. Hy friend 
the captain jogged on ly my side, taking little heed 
of the roar of the cannon, which to bim was qo 
novelty ; for having passed his life at sea, he had had 
more than one encounter with pirates and other rough 
customers, and had been many timeB under the fire 
of batteries, running in and out of blockaded 
American ports. His whole attention was now 
engrossed hy the management of his horse, which 
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was somewhat reetiTe, and he, like most sailotg, 
was a very indifferent rider. 

Oq reaching the top of a small rising grotmd, we 
beheld to the left the dark frowning bastions of the 
fort, and to the right the village of Bells Yista, 
which, althongh commanded b; the guns of Callao, 
had been chosen as the headqnarters of the besieging 
army — the houses being for tbe most part bnilt of 
huge blocks of stone, and offering suEScient resistance 
to the balls. The orderly pointed out to ns the varioas 
batteries, and CBpecially one jnst completed, which 
was situated about three hundred yards from the 
fortress. It had not yet been used, and was still 
mashed from the enemy by some houses in its front. 

While we were looking about os, Eeady's horse, 
irritated by the noise of the firing, the flashes of 
the guns, and perhaps more than any thing by 
the captain's bad riding, became more and more 
mimanageable, and at last, taking the bit between 
bis teeth, started off at a mad gallop, closely followed 
by myself and the orderly, to whose horses the panic 
seemed to have commnnicated iteelf The clouds of 
dust raised by the animals' feet prevented ns from 
seeing wbither we were going. Suddenly there 
was an explosion tliat seemed to abake the very 
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earth under us, and Beady, the orderly, and myself 
lay sprawling, with our horses, on the ground. Be- 
fore we could collect our senses and get up, we were 
nearly deafened by a tremendous roar of artillery 
close to us, and, at the same moment, a shower of 
stones and fragments of brick and mortar clattered 
about our ears. 

The orderly was stanned by his fall ; I waa bruised 
and bewildered. Heady was the only one who 
seemed in no way put out. Extricating himael^ 
with his usual phlegm, from under his horse, ho 
came to our assistance. I was soon on my legs, and 
endeavoring to discover the cause of all this uproar. 

Our unruly steeds had brought us close to the new 
battery, at the very moment that the train of a mine 
under the houses in front of it had been fired. The 
instant the obstacle was removed, the artillerymen 
had opened a tremendous fire on the fort The 
Spaniards were not slow to return the compliment, 
and fortunate it was tbi^ a solid fragment of wall 
intervened between iwind their fire, or all our 
troubles about the brig, And every thing else, would 
have been at an end. Already upward of twenty 
balls had struck the old broken wall. Shot and shell 
were flying in every direction, the smoke was stifliDg, 
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the uproar indeecribablo. It was bo dark with the 
«moke and daet from the fallen bouses, that we conld 
not Bee an arm's length before us. The captain asked 
two or three soldiers who were horrying by, where 
the battery was ; but they were in too great haste to 
answer, and it was only when the smoke cleared 
away a little that we discovered we M'ere not twenty 
paces from it. Ready seized my arm, and, pnlling me 
with hitn, I the next moment fonnd myself standiog 
twsido a gun, under cover of the breaetfljortcs. 

The battery consisted of thirty gnne, twenty-four 
and thirty-six pounders, served with a zeal and cour- 
age which far exceeded any thing I had expected to 
find in the patriot army. The fellows were really 
more than brave, they were foolhardy. They danced, 
rather than walked, romid the guns, and exhibited a 
contempt of death that could not well be surpassed. 
As to drawing the guns back fh>m the embrasures 
while loading them, tbey never dreamed of snch a 
thing. They stood jeering and scoEBng the Spaniards, 
and bidding them take better aim. 

It mast be remembered that this was only three 
months after the battle of Ayacucho, the greatest feat 
of arms which the South American patriots had 
achieved daring the whole of their protracted struggle 
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with Spain. The victory had literally electrified the 
troops, and inspired them with a contempt of their 
enemy, which frequently showed itself, as on this 
occasion, in acts of the greatest daring and temerity. 

At the gxm by which Ready and myself took our 
stand, half the artillerymen were already killed, and 
we had scarcely come there, when a cannou-^ot took 
the head off a man standing close to me. The wind 
of the ball was so great that I believe it would have 
suffocated n^e, had I not fortunately been standing 
sideways in the battery. At the same moment, some- 
thing hot splashed over my neck and face, and nearly 
blinded me. I looked, and saw the man lying with- 
out his head before me. I can not describe the sicken- 
ing sensation that came over me. It was not the first 
man I had seen killed in my life, but it was the first 
whose blood and brains had spurted into my face. 
My knees shook, and my head swam ; I was obliged 
to lean against the wall, or I should have fallen. 

Another ball fell close beside me, and, strange to 
say, it brought me partly to myself again ; and by 
the time a third and fourth had bounced into the bat- 
tery, I began to take things pretty coolly — my heart 
beating rather quicker than usual, I acknowledge; 
but, nevertheless, I found an indescribable sort of 
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pleasure, a miachieTona joy, if I ma; so call it, in the 
peril and excitement of the scene. 

While I waa getting over my terrore, my companioa 
moved about the battery with his nsaal sang-froid., 
reconnoitering the enemy. He ran no useless risk, 
kept himself well behind the breastworks, stooping 
down when necessary, and taking all proper care of 
himself. When he had completed his reconnoiseance, 
he, to my DO email astoDiehment, took off his coat, 
and neck-handkerchief^ the latt«r of which he tied 
tight round bia waist, then, taking a rammer from 
the band of a soldier who had just fallen, he ordered 
or rather signed to the artillerymen to draw the gnn 
back. 

There waa aometbing so cool and decided in his 
manner, that they obeyed, withoat testifying any 
surprise at his interference, and as though he had 
been one of their own officers. He loaded the piece, 
had it drawn forward again, pointed and fired it. He 
then went to the next gun and did the same thing 
there. He seemed so perfectly at home in the battery, 
that nobody ever dreamed of disputing his authority, 
and the two guns were entirely under his direction. 
I had now got used to the thing myself^ so I went 
forward and offered my aervices, which, in the scarcity 
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of men, (so many having been killed,) were not to be 
refused, and I helped to draw the guns backward 
and forward, and to load them. The captain kept 
running Irom one to the other, pointing them, and 
admirably well, too ; for every shot took effect within 
a circumference of a few feet on the bastion in front 
of us. 

This lasted nearly an hour, at the end of which 
time the fire was considerably slackened, for the 
greater part of our gnns had become unserviceablo. 
Only about a dozen kept up the fire, (the ball, I was 
going to say,) and among them were the two that 
Ready commanded. He had given them time to cool 
after firing, whereas most of the others, in their des- 
perate haste and eagerness, had neglected that pre- 
caution. Although the patriots had now been fifteen 
years at war with the Spaniards, they were still very 
indifferent artillerymen — for artillery had little to do 
in most of their fights, which were generally decided 
by cavalry and infantry ; and even in that of Ayacu- 
cho there were only a few small field-pieces in nse on 
either side. The mountainous nature of the country, 
intersected, too, by mighty rivers, and the want of 
good roads, were the reasons of the insignificant part 
played by the artillery in those wars. 
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While we were thus hard at work, who ehoolil 
oQter the battery bat the very officer we had left 
Lima to visit? He was attended by a numerous 
staff, and was evidently of a very high rank. He 
Btood a little back, watching all Captain Keady's 
movements, and rubbing his hands with visible 
BatistactioQ. Jnst at that moment the captain fired 
one of the guns, and, as the smoke cleared away a 
little, we saw the opposite bastion rock, and then sink 
down into the moat. A joyous hurra greeted its &11, 
and the general and his staff sprang forward. 

One must have witnessed the scene that followed, 
in order to form any adequate idea of the mad joy 
and enthusiasm of its actors. The general seized 
Ready in his arms, and eagerly embraced him, then 
almost threw him to one of his officers, who per- 
formed the like ceremony, and, in his turn, passed 
him to a third. The imperturbable captain fiew, or 
was tossed, like a ball, from one to the other. I also 
came in for my share of the embraces. 

I thought them all stark-staring mad ; and, indeed, 
I do not believe they were far from it. The balls 
were still hailing into tha battery ; one of them cut a 
poor devil of an orderly nearly in two, but no notice 
was taken of such trifies. It was a curious scene 
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enough ; the caDDon-balla bonnciDg sbont our ean — 
the ground uiider our feet etipper; vrith blood — 
wounded and d^ing on all sides — and Tre onraelrei 
pushed and passed about from the anns of one black- 
bearded fellow into those of another. There vaa 
something thoroughl}' exotic, completely South Amer- 
ican and tropical, in this impromptn. 

Strange to eay, now that the breach was made, and 
a breach snch that a determined regiment, asBisted 
by a well-directed £re of artillery, could hare had 
no difficulty in storming the town, there was no ap- 
pearance of ^ disposition to profit by it. The patriota 
were quite contented with what had been done ', most 
of the officers lell the batteries, and the thing was 
evidently over for the day. I knew little of Spanish 
Americans then, or I should have felt less aorprised 
than I did at their not following up their advantage. 
It was not from want of courage, for it was impossi- 
ble to hare exhibited more than they had done that 
morning ; but they had had their moment of fury, of 
wild energy and exertion, and the other side of the 
national character — indolence — now showed itself. 
After fighting like devils, they now, at the very mo- 
ment when activity was of most importance, lay 
down and took the siesta. 
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"We were about leaving the battery, with the inten- 
tioQ of viaitiDg some of the others, when our orderly 
came np in all haste, with orders to coudact na to the 
general's quarters. We followed him, and soon 
reached a noble villa, at the door of which a guard 
was Btationed. Here we were given over to a sort of 
major-domo, who led ua through a crowd of aides-de- 
camp, staflkifficere, and orderlies, to a chamber, 
whither our valises had preceded ns. We were de- 
sired to make hasto with our toilet, as dinner would 
be served so soon as his Ezcellencj retnroed irom 
the batteries ; and, indeed, we had scarcely changed 
oar drees, and washed the blood and smoke from our 
persons, when the major-domo reappeared, and an- 
nounced the general's retnrti. 

Dinner was laid oat in a large saloon, in which 
some sixty ofiicers were assembled when we entered 
iL With small regard to etiquette, and not waiting 
for the general to welcome ua, they all sprang to 
meet ns with a '^Bien venidos, capitanes I " 

Tl e dinner was such as might be expected at the 
table of a general who commanded at the same time 
an army and the blockade of a much-frequented port 
The most delicious French and Spanish wines were 
there in profusion ; the convivialitv of the guests waa 
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nnboanded; but althoagh they drank their cham- 
pagDc out of tumblers, no one shoved the smalleet 
e^mptoin of inobrictj. 

The tiret toaet given, was — Bolivar. 

The second — Sucre. 

The third— The Battle of Ayacncho. 

The fourth — Union between Columbia and Pern. 

Tiie fifth— nnalero. 

The general rose to return thanks, and we now, for 
the firBt time, knew his name. He raised hia glass, 
and spoke, evidently with much emotion. 

"Seiiores! Amigos!"said he, "that I am this day 
among you, and able to thank you for your Icindly seo- 
timcnts toward jonr general and brother in arms, is 
owing under Providence, to the good and brave stran- 
ger whose acquaintance yon have only this day made, 
but who is one of my oldest and best friends." And 
eo saying he left his place, and, approaching Captain 
Ready, affectionately embraced Jiim. The seaman's 
iron features lost their usual imperturbability, and his 
lips quivered as he stammered ont the two words — 

"Amigo siempre." 

TIio following day we passed in the camp, and 
upon the next returned to Lima, the general insisting 
on our taking up onr quarters in his boose. 
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From Hualero and his lady I learned the origin of 
the friendship existing between the distinguished 
Columbian general and my taciturn Yankee captain. 
It was the honorable explanation of the mysterious 
stain upon Eeady's character. 

Our difficulties regarding the brig were now soon 
at an end. The vessel and cargo were returned to 
us, with the exception of a large quantity of cigars 
belonging to the Spanish government. Thesorwere, 
of course, confiscated, but the general bought them, 
and made them a present to Captain Beady, who 
sold them by auction ; and cigars being in no small 
demand among that tobacco-loving population, they 
fetched immense prices, and put thirty thousand 
dollars into my friend's pocket. 

To be brief, in three weeks we sailed from Lima, 
and in a vastly better humor than when we arrived 
there. 



He j^iroci}05. 



A TALE OF THE HEXIOAN WAR. 



The following is a chapter from a book on the late 
Mexican war. The characters Darned, having been 
previously introdnced, will come npon the reader 
rather abruptly; but they will explain themselves, 
before the conclusion of the narrative. 

We headed toward the National Bridge. Kaoul 
had a friend — half way on the route, an old com- 
rade upon whom he could depend. We should find 
refreshment there; and, if not a bed, a roof, and a 
petate. His ranche was in a secluded spot, near the 
road that leads to the rinconada of San Martin. We 
should not be likely to meet any one, as it was ten 
miles off; and it would be late when we reached it. 

It was late, near midnight, when we dropped in 
upon the contrdbandiaia — for such was the friend 
of Raoul — but he and his family were still astir, 
under the light of a very dull wax candle. 
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Jo8£ Antotiio, that waa his name, was a little 
"eprnng" at the five bare-headed apparitionB that 
buret so Baddenly upon him j bat recognizing Baoal^ 
we were cordially welcomed. Our host was a spare, 
bony old fellow, in leathern jacket and calsoneroe, 
vith a keen, shrewd eye, that took in our situation at 
a single glance, and saved the Frenchman a great 
deal of explanation. Notwithstandiog the cordiality 
with which his friend received him, I noticed that 
Baonl seemed uneasy about something, as he glanced 
around the r©om; for the ranche — a small cane 
structure — had only one. 

There were two women stirring about — the wife 
of the contrabandists, end his daughter, a plump 
good-looking girl of eighteen or thereabout. 

"Jfo han ceiiadoj caballerotf" (You have not 
supped, gentlemen,) inquired, or rather affirmed, Joe£ 
Antonio, for oar looks had answered the question 
before it was asked. 

"2fi c&mino — ni (Umorzado." (Nor dined; nor 
break&sted ;) replied Eaoal with a grin. 

" Oarramho! — Rafaela — Jeeuaitaf" shouted our 
host, with a sign ; such as, among the Mexicans, often 
conveys a whole chapter of intelligence. The effect 
was magical. It sent J^nsita (Little Jesus) to her 
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knees before the tortiUa stones ; and Eafiiela, Josefs 
wife, seized a string of tassajo, and plunged it into 
the oUa. Then the little pahnleaf fan was handled ; 
and the charcoal blazed and crackled ; and the beef 
boiled; and the black beans simmered; and the 
chocolate frothed up, and we all felt happy under the 
prospect of a savory supper. 

It may appear strange to some Christians, when 
they learn that the name of the Saviour is much used 
as a surname among the Mexicans. Such, however, 
is the fact ; and what is equally strange to a Saxon 
foreigner, it is used indifferently as far as regards sex. 
Hen as well as women carry this appellation. 

Tassajo, or jerk beef is much used in all Spanish 
countries where salt is scarce. It is beef cured by 
being cut into long strings and dried in the sun. It 
is generally eaten in hashes, stews, &c., and cooked 
by the Mexicans with chili Colorado^ is not bad eat- 
ing. It frequently, however, by its smell, suggests 
unpleasant ideas of decomposition. 

I think that any one who has spent a week among 
the Mexican peasantry, will recognize these little 
incidents. Cooking is accomplished almost every- 
where by charcoal. This proceeds from the scarcity 
of fuel in nearly all parts of the country. There are 
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no chiDiDeys therefore, as there is do smote. There 
are no grates nor etoves, and no great fires for peo- 
ple to warm themBelves at. The climate does away 
witli the neceesitj of these things. There are not a 
dozen houses in Mexico where you might sit by a 
fire — except in their kitchens — and the few fire- 
places I have seen were Inxnries of the wealthy, kept 
for some peculiar visit from the northern winds. Id 
the cottage you find a bank of painted mason-work 
as high as a table. It is frec[nently in the center of 
the cottage in the caue huts of the tieiva caliente, 
hut oftener built against the side. Several square 
holes, nine inches square, are sunk on the top and 
near the edge ; and from the bottoms of these, small 
apertures run out horizontally to the sides of the 
bank. The charcoal is placed in these little wells 
and ignited. It is fanned by means of tbe horizontal 
apertures below. This structure then is a hrazero, 
found in almost every Mexican bouse ; of course 
larger, and containing a greater number of charcoal 
wells, in the kitchens of the wealthy. 

I had noticed that, notwithstanding all the bright 
prospects of a good supper, Kaoul seemed nneaey. 
In the comer I discovered the cause of his solicitude, 
in the shape of a small, spare man, wearing the 
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sboTel bat, and black capote of a priest. I knew 
tbat my comrade was not partial to priests, and 
tbat be would sooner have tmsted Satan bimself 
tban one of the tribe ; and I attributed bis uneasiness 
to this natural dislike. 

"Who is be, Antone!" I beard him whisper to tbo 
contrabandista. « 

"The cur6 of San Martin," was the reply. 

"He is new, then," said Raoul. 

^^Homhre de hien^^^ (a good man) answered tbe 

* 

Mexican, nodding as be spoke. 
Eaoul seemed satisfied, and remained silent 
I could not help noticing the "bombre de bien** 
myself; and no more could I help fancying, after a 
short observation, tbat the ranche was indebted for 
the honor of his presence, more to the black eyes of 
Jesusita, than to any zeal on his part, regarding tbe 
spiritual welfare of the contrabandista. 

There was a villanous expression upon his lip, as be 
watched the girl moving over the flx)or ; and, once or 
twice, I caught him scowling upon Chane, who, in 
his usual Irish way, was " blarneying" with her, and 
helping her to fan the charcoal. 
"Where's the Padre?" whispered Raoul, to our host 
"He was in the Einconada this morning." 
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"Id the BiocoDadBt" exclaimed the Frendmuui, 
st&rting. 

''They 're gone down to the bridge. He band fau 
had a. fandango (as oar battles were jocularly termed 
by the Mexicana,) with your people, and lost some 
men. They Bay tbcy have killed a good many 
stragglers along tho road." 

"So he was in the EJuconada, yon sayf and thii 
morning too ?" inquired Kaonl, in a half soliloqny, and 
vithout heeding the fast remarks of the contrabaudiata. 

"We Ve got to look sharp then," he added. 

"There's no danger," replied the other, "if you 
keep from the road. Yonr peojJe have already 
reached £1 Plain, and are preparing to attack the 
Pass of the Cerro. El Cojo^ they say, has twenty 
thousand men to defend it" 

During this dialogue, which was carried on ia 
whispers, I had noticed the little Padre shifting 
abont uneasily on his seaL At its conclusion he 
rose up, and bidding onr host ^^huena$ nockeal" was 
about to withdraw, when Lincoln, who had been 
quietly eyeing Lim for some time, with that sharp 

I "The l«m« one," » nam* pTen Id derimon to SanU Addi, «nd 
^*Mi b; hU own eonatiTinni, in whoK cauM he k)«( &« jeej hg 
which bad Tendved him aligible to th« appaUalioii. 
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searching look peculiar to men of his kidney, jumped 
up, and placing himgelf before the door, exclaimed 
in a drawling emphatic tone, 

''Que cosaV^ (what's the matter?) asked the Padre 
indignantly. • 

" Kay or no Kay — Cosser or no Cesser — yer do n't 
go out o' here, afore we do. Bowl, ax yer friend for 
a piece o' twine, will yer?" 

The Padre appealed to our host, and he, in turn, 
appealed to Eaoul. The Mexican was in a dilenmia. 
He dared not ofTend the cur6, and, on the other hand, 
he did not wish to dictate to his old comrade Kaoul. 
Moreover, the fierce hunter, who stood like a huge 
giant in the door, had a voice in the matter ; and 
therefore Jos6 Antonio had three minds to consult at 
one time. 

^'It aint Bob Linkin id infringe the rules of hosper 
tality," said the hunter, "but this yeer's a peculiar 
case — an I don't Ij^e the look of that ar priest, no 
how yer kin fix it." 

Eaoul, however, sided with the contrabandista, and 
explained to Lincoln that the Padre was the peaceable 
cure of the neighboring village, and the friend of 
Don Antonio ; and the hunter, seeing that I did not 
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interpose — for at the moment I was in one oi' those 
moods of abstraction, and scarcely noticed what was 
going on — permitted the priest to pass out. I was 
recalled to myself, more by some peculiar expressions, 
which I heard Lincoln muttering, after it was over, 
than by the incidents of the scene itself. 

The occurrence had rendered us all somewhat 
uneasy ; and we resolved upon swallowing our 
suppers hastily, and, after pushing forward some 
distance, to sleep in the woods. 

The tortillas were now ready, and the pretty Jesusita 
was pouring out the chocolate ; so we set to work like 
men who had appetites. 

The supper was soon dispatched, but our host had 
some puros in the house — a luxury we had not enjoyed 
lately ; and hating to hurry away from such comfortable 
quartei*s, we determined to stay, and take a smoke. 

We had hardly lit our cigars, when Jesusita, who 
had gone to the door, came hastily back, exclaiming : 

"Papa — papa/ hay genU fuei^a !^^ (Papa, there 
are people outside.) 

As we sprang to our feet, several shadows appeared 

tftrough the open walls. Lincoln seized his rifle, and 

ran to the door. The next moment he rushed back, 

shouting out 

15* 
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" I told yer bo." 

And, dashing his hnge body against the back of 
the ranche, he broke throngh the cane pickets with a 
crash I 

We were hastening to follow him, when the frail 
structure gave way ; and we found ourselves buried, 
along with our host and his women, under a heavy 
thatch of tule (a species of gigantic rushes) and palm 
leaves. 

"We heard the crack of our comrade^s rifle without— 
the scream of a victim — the reports of pistols and 
escopettes — the yelling of savage men — and then, 
the roof was raised again ; and we were pulled out 
and dragged down among the trees, and tied to their 
trunks, and taunted and goaded, and kicked and 
cuffed, by the most villanous looking set of despera- 
does, it has ever been my fortune to fall among. 
They seemed to take a delight in abusing us — yelling 
all the while, like so many demons let loose. 

Our late acquaintance, the cur6, was among them ; 
and it was plain that he had brought the party on 
us. His "reverence" looked high and low for 
Lincoln ; but, to his great mortification, the hunter had 
escaped. 

We were not long in learning in whose hands we 
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had fallen; for the name "Jaranta,"* was on eyery 
tongue. They were the dreaded Jarochos of the 
bandit priest 

"We're in for it now," said Eaoul, deeply mortified 
at the part he had taken in the afiair with the cur£. 
"It's a wonder they have kept ns so long. Perhaps 
he'^a not here himself, and they're waiting for him." 

As Baoul said this, the clatter of hoofs sonnded 
along the narrow road ; and a horseman came gal- 
loping up to the ranche, riding over every thing and 
every body, with a perfect recklessness. 

"That's Jaranta," whispered Kaoul. "If he sees 
rne — but it don't matter much," he added, in a lower 
tone, "we'll have a quick shrift all the same : he can't 
more than hang — and that he'll be sure to do." 

"Where are these Yankees?" cried Jarauta, leaping 

out of his saddle. 

» 

" Here, Captain," answered one of the Jarochos, a 
hideous looki jg griffe, dressed in a scarlet uniformi 
and apparently the lieutenant of the band. 

"How many?" 

"Four, Captain." 

"Very well — what are you waiting for?" 

"To know whether I shall hang or shoot them." 

* ProDounoed Harowta, 
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^ Shoot them, by all means I Carrambol we haye 

no time for neck-stretching!" 

"There are some nice trees here, Captain," suggested 
another of the band, with as much coolness as if he 
had been conversing about the hanging of so many 
dogs. He wished — a curiosity not uncommon — to 
witness the spectacle of hanging. 

^^Madre de Dioa! stupid. I tell you we havnt 
time for such silly sport. Out with you there. San- 
chez 1 Gabriel 1 Carlos 1 send your bullets through 
their Saxon skulls. Quick 1 " 

Several of the Jarochos commenced unslinging 
their carbines, while those who guarded us fell back 
to be cut cf range of the lead. 

" Come," exclaimed Eaoul, " it can't be worse 
than this — we can only die; and I'll let the padre 
know who he^ has got, before I take leave of him — 
a souvenir that won't make him sleei) any sounder 
to-night. Oyez! Padre Jarauta^^ continued he 
calling out in a tone of irony ; " hav 3 you found 
Marguerita yet?" 

We could see between us and the dim rushlight, 
that the Jarocho started, as if a shot had passed 
through his heart. 

^' Hold 1 '- he shouted to the men, who were about 
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taking aim, ^ trail those sconndrelB hither I A light 
there — fire the thatch 1 Vay a ! " 

In a moment, the hut of the contrabandista was in 
flames, the dry pakn-leaves blazing np like flax. 

" Mercif ol heaven 1 tJuy a/re going to roast ust^^ 

With this horrible apprehension, we were dragged 
up toward the baming pile, close to which stood our 
fierce jndge and executioner. 

The bamboos blazed and crackled, and under their 
red glare, we could now see our captors with a terri- 
ble distinctness. A more demon-like set, I think, 
could not have been found any where out of the 
infernal regions. 

Most of them were Zamboes* and Mestizoes,t aiid 
not a few pure Africans of the blackest hue, maroons 
firom Cuba, and the Aptilles, many of them with 
their coarse woolly hair sticking out in matted tufts, 
their white teeth, set in savage grins, their strange 
armor and grotesque attitudes, their wild and pictur- 
esque attire, formed a coup cPteU that might have 
pleased a painter in his studio, but which, at the time, 
bad no charm for us. 

There were Pintos among them, too — spotted men 
from the tangled forests of Acapulco — pied and 

* Zambo— half Indian, half Negro, t Mestizoe, half Indian half Spanish. 
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speckled with blotches of red, and black and white, 
like hounds and horses. They were the first of this 
race I had ever seen, and their unnatural complexions, 
even at this fearful moment, impressed me with feel- 
ings of disgust and loathing. There exists a Tast 
tribe of these strange men in a district of the tierra 
caliente^ near Acapulco. They can scarcely be said 
to belong to the Mexican government, as the only 
man, whose authority they care a calaco for, is General 
Alvarez, an old Indian, who is himself quite as odd a 
character as any one of the Pintos. Alvarez obeyed 
the call of his government during the late war, and, 
collecting about three thousand Indians, among whom 
there was a sharp "sprinkling" of Pintos, turned the 
rear of our army at Puebla, and followed us np into 
the valley of Mexico, without striking a blow ; and 
yet these Pintos and Indians of Alvarez are repre- 
sented by the Mexicans, as fierce and warlike I 
Alvarez frequently gets up a pronunciamento 
against the government; and they have not been 
able hitherto to interfere either with him, or his 
spotted warriors. 

A single glance at this motley crew would have 
convinced us, had we not been quite sure of it already, 
that we had no favors to exDcct There was not a 
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conntenance amon^ them that exhibited the Blighteet 
trait of grace, or mercy. No such ezpreaeioa could 
be seen around oe, and we felt eatiafied that our time 
vaa come. 

The appearance of their leader did not shake this 
conviction. Beveoge and hatred were playing npon 
hie sharp eallow features, and liis thin lipe qnirered 
with an ezpreesioa of malice, plainly babitaal. His 
nose, like a parrot's beak, had been broken by a blow, 
which added to its sinister shape ; and his small black 
eyes twinkled with metallic brightness. 

He wore a pa^^plieh-colored manga, that covered 
his whole body, and his feet were cased in the red 
leather boots of the coantry, with heavy silver spurs 
strapped over them. A black sombrero, with its 
baud of gold bullion, and tags of the same material, 
completed the tout enscTuhle of his costume. He 
wore neither beard nor moustache, but his hair, black 
and snaky, hung down trailing over the velvet em- 
broidery of hb manga — which is a most beautiful 
and graceful garment, peculiar, I believe to Kezico. 

This garment, resembles the serap£, in one thing. 
Both have a vent, through which the head is thrust, 
leaving the garment to rest upon the shoulders. 
Around this, the manga is always embroidered and 
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braided, over a circle of two feet in diameter. The 
seraph is only a blanket-shaped article, while the 
manga is fashioned something after the style of a 
circle cloak. It is imiform in color; in this again 
differing from the aerape^ which is speckled like a 
carpet The color of the manga is often very gay. 
Purple ones are frequently seen, and even red; 
black and blue are common. The manga is rare, 
not being worn so commonly as the seraph. It is 
costly, and requires some art in the making up ; still, 
you will meet with it now and then, and often cover- 
ing the shoulders of a common ranchero. It is a 
picture to see a fine-looking specimen of the ranchero, 

dressed in one of these graceful robes. 

Such was the Padre Jarauta. 

Caoul's face was before him, upon which he looked 
for some moments without speaking. His features 
twitched, as if under galvanic action, and we could 
see that his fingers jerked in a similar manner. 

They were painfid memories that could produce 
this eftect upon a heart of such iron deviltry ; and 
Baoul alone knew them. The latter seemed to enjoy 
the interlude, for he lay upon the ground looking 
up at the Jarocho with a smile of triumph upon his 
reckless features I 
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We were expecting the next speech of the padre 
to be an order for flinging ns into the fire, which now 
burned fiercely. Fortunately, this fiuicy did not seem 
to strike him just then. 

^^Hal Monsieur," exclaimed he at length, ap- 
proaching BaouL ^ I dreamt that you and I would 
meet again — I dreamt it — ha! ha! ha! it was a 
pleasant dream, but not half so pleasant as the real- 
ity; ha! ha! ha! Don't you think so?" he added, 
striking our comrade over the fSsice with a mule quirt* 
^Don't you think so?" he repeated, lashing him as b^ 
fore, while his eyes sparkled with a fiendish malignity. 

^Did you dream of meeting Karguerita againt" 
inquired Baoul with a satirical laugh, that sounded 
strange, even fearful, xmder the circumstances. 

I shall never forget the expression of the Jarocho 
at that moment His sallow &ce turned black, his 
lips white, his eyes burned like a demon's, and 
springing forward with a fierce oath, he planted his 
iron-shod heel upon the face of our comrade. The 
skin peeled o£^ and the blood followed. 

There was something so cowardly — so redolent of 
a brutal ferocity in the act, that I could not remain 

* A 9jp%dm of vhip wiOioiit any hiiid]% mo&jpi a VmkL of kslhor 
fliat fiwteni it to the hand. 
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quiet With a desperate wrench^ I freed my hands, 
BkinniDg mj wrists in the effort, and, flinging myself 
npon him, I clutched at the monster's throat 

He stepped back ; my ankles were tied, and I fell 
upon my face at his feet 

"Hoi ho!" cried he, "what have we heref An 
officer, eh! Gomel" he continued, "rise up from 
your prayers, and let me look at you ; ha, a captain 1 
and this! a lieutenant 1* Gentlemen, you're too 
dainty to be shot like common dogs; we'll not let 
the wolves have you; well put you out of their 
reach; hal — hal — hal Out of reach of wolves, do 
you hear! And what's this!" continued he, turning 
to Chane, and examining his shoulders. "Bah, 
soldado raso^ Irlandes tooy carajo /f What do you 
do fighting among these heretics against your own 
religion. There renegade 1 " and he kicked the Irish- 
man in the ribs. 

"Thank yer honner," said Chane, witt a grunt, 
"small feyvors thankfully resaved ; much good may 
it do yer honner 1 " 

"Here Lopez 1" shouted the brigand. 

"Now for the fire! " thought we. 



* He knew our nsk from the dfmignttiftin upon our ihoalderHrtiBna 
t A priTmta^ an Jiiabman toa 
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^Lopezy I sayl" continued be, calling louder. 

^^Aca — acaP^ answered a voice, and the lieu- 
tenant who had guarded ns, camo np, swinging his 
scarlet manga. 

"Lopez, these, I perceive, are gentlemen of rank; 
and we must usher them into h — a little more grace* 
fully ; do yon hear ? " 

"Yes, Captain,'' answered the griffe, with stoical 
composure. 

" Over the cliflfe, Lopez. FacUia descensus avemi/ 
but you don't understand Latin, Lopez. Over the 
cliffs, do you hear? You understand thatt " 

"Yes, Captain," repeated the Jarocho, moving 
only his lips. 

" You will have them at the Eagle's Cave, by six 
in the morning ; by six, do you hear?" 

"Yes, Captain," again replied the subordinate. 

"And if any of them is. missing — is missing, do 
you hear?" 

"Yes, Captain." 

"You will take his place in the dance — the dance, 
ha — ha — ha 1 You xmderstand that, Lopez ? " 

"Yes, Captain." 

"Enough then, good Lopez — handsome Lopez, 
beautiful Lopez; enough, and good night to you I" 



V 
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Wliatever migbt be the cataie of the ponishment 
that awaited tis at the Eagle^B Gave, it was evident 
that Lopez had do intention of becoming proxy for 
any of na. This was plain from the manner in which 
be eet abont securing as. We were first ga^;ed with 
bayonet shanks, and then draped oat into the bashea. 

Here we were thrown npon oar backs, each of nt 
in the center of foor trees, that formed a parallelogram. 
Our arms and legs were stretched to their full extent, 
and tied severally to the trees; and thns we lay, 
spread o&t like raw-hides to dry. Oar savage capton 
drew the cords so taut, that oar joints cracked under 
the cmel tension. In this paiofol position, with a 
Jarocbo standing over each of as, we passed thtt 
remainder of the night 

It was a long night — the longest I can remember : 
a night that fnlly illustrated the horror of monotony. 
I can compare our feelings to those of one onder the 
infinence of the nightmare. But no — worse than 
that. Onr savage sentries occasionally sat down 
upon our bodies, and, lighting their cigarettoe, 
chatted gaily, while we groaned I We could not 
protest ; we were gagged. But it would have made 
little difierence; they would only have mocked as 
themon. 



We lay gluing upon the moon, u she conned 
tfarongh » cloody heareD. The wind whistled 
through the leaves, and ita melancholj moaning 
eoimded lite om' death-dirge. Several timee daring 
die night, I heard the howl of the prairie wolf, and I 
knew it was Lincoln ; bnt the Jarochos had pickets 
all aronnd ; and the hnnter dared not approach onr 
position. He coiild not have helped os. 

The morning broke at last; and we were taken 
up, and tied npon the backs of vicions mnles, and 
hnrried off through the woods. We traveled for some 
distance along a ridge, until we had reached ita highest 
point, where the cliff beetled over. Here we were 
unpacked and thrown npon the grasB. About thirty 
of the Jarochos guarded ns, and we now saw 
diem nnder the broad light of day, bnt they did not 
look a whit more beantifol than on the preceding 
night 

Lopez was at thoir head, and never relaxed his 
vigilance for a moment It was plain that he con- 
■idered the padre a man of his word. 

An exclamation from one of tho men drew our 
attention ; and, looking around, we perceived a band 
of horsemen straggling up the hill at a slow gallop. 
It was Jarauta, with about S&j of his foUowen. 
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^Bttenas dias^ cahaUeros ! "* cried he, m a mocking 
tone, leaping down and approaching ns : ^^I hope you 
passed the night comfortabl j. Lopez, I am Bnre, 
provided you with good beds. Didn't yon, Lopez? " 

"Yes, Captain," answered the laconic Lopez. . — « — 

"The gentlemen rested well, didn't they, Lopez?" 

"Yes, Captain." 

"No kicking, or tumbling about, eh?" 

"No, Captain." 

" Oh I then they rested well ; it 's a good thing ; they 
have a long journey before them, hav n't they, Lopez? *• 

"Yes, Captain." 

"I hope, gentlemen, you are ready for the road. 
Do you think you are ready?" 

As each of us had the shank of a bayonet between 
his teeth, besides being tied neck and heels, it is not 
likely that this interrogatory received a reply; nor 
did his reverence expect any, as he continued putting 
similar questions in quick succession, appealing 
occasionally to his lieutenant for an answer. 

The latter, who was of the taciturn school, con- 
tented himself, and his superior too, with a simple 

* " Good day, gentlemen/' the usual morning salutation. There \m 
BO ** good morning " in Spaniah ; the words " buena manan" which 
figniiy thftl^ nerer paasiDg the lips of a Spaniard. 

- «..i* 
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"yea," or "no." Up to this moment, we had no 
knowledge of the fkte that awaited va. We knew 
we h&d to die — that we knew; hut in what waj, 
we were atill ignorant. I, for one, had made i^ taj 
mind that the padre intended pitching ng over the 
olifi. 

We were at length enlightened upon this important 
point We were not to take that awful leap into 
eternity, which I had been picturiDg to myself. A' 
&te more horrible still, awaited ob. We were to be 
handed over the precipice/ 

As if to aid the joonater in hiB inhnmfln design, 
Beveral pine treefi grew ont borizontaUy from the edge 
of the cliffi ; and over the branches of these, the 
Jarochos commenced reeving their long lassoes. Ez- 
pert in the handling of ropes, as all Meiicans are, 
they were not long in completing their preparations, 
and we soon beheld our gallows. What they can ac- 
complish with ropes and cords is almost incredible. 
I hud a Mexican servant, a mere lad, who could lash 
my chests qoicker and firmer, and more sure not to 
come nndone, than conJd be accomplished by any 
two of oar soldiers. I have seen them tie np the ' bois 
de vache' in ropes, and thus carry it on the backs of 
donkeys ; and I was almost tempted to belieTe them 
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tapaUe of that feftt hitherto deemed impoiaible, of 
tying up sand in a rope. 

^ According to rank, Lopez," cried Jaranta, seeing 
that all was readj ; the captain first — do joa heart ^ 

^^Yes, Captain," answered the imperturbable bri- 
gand who superintended the operations. 

^I shall keep jon to the last, Monsieur," said the 
priest, addressing Baoul ; ^' you will haye the pleasure 
of bringing up the rear in your passage through 
purgatory. Ha] — ha — ha 1 Won't he, Lopez I " 

"Yes, Captain." 

^May be some of you would ^e a priest, gentle- 
men." This Jarauta uttered with an ironical grin 
that was revolting to behold. ^'If you would," he 
continued, "say so. I sometimes oflSciate in that 
capacity myself Don't I, Lopez? " 

^Yes, Captain." 

A diabolical laugh burst from the Jarochos, who 
had dismounted, and were standing out upon the 
cli£^ the better to witness the spectacle of our hang- 
ing. 

"Well, Lopez, does any of them say *yes'?" 

"No, Captain.'* 

"Ask the Irishman there; ask him; he ought to 
be a good Catholic" 
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Kte qneetioa was pnt to Chane — in mockeiT', of 
conrae ; for it was itupoeBittle for him to answer it ; 
and jet be did answer it, for his look spoke a curse, 
as plainly as if it had beeD uttered throngh a tnunpet 
The Jarochos did not heed that, bat only Isnghed tho 
loader. 

"Well, Lopez, what says SL Patrickt 'Yea' 
or 'no'P 

"No, Captain." 

And a fresh peal of ruffian laughter rang oat The 
rope was placed around my neck in a miiniDg noose. 
The other end had been passed over the tree, and lay 
coiled near the edge of the clift Lopez held it in 
his hand a short distance aboTe the coil, in order to 
direct its movements. 

"All ready there, Lopezt" cried the leader. ^ 

" Tea, Captain." 

** Swing off tho captain, then — no, not yet ; let him 
look at the floor on which he is going to dance ; that 
is but feir." 

I had been drawn forward, until my feet projected 
over the edge of the precipice, and dose to the root 
of the tree. I was now forced into a sitting posture, 
BO that t might look below, my limbs hanging over. 
Btrango to say, I could not resist doing exactly what 
18 
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my tormentor wished. Under other circnmBtancee 
the sight would have been to me appalling ; but my 
nerves were strung by the protracted agony I had 
been forced to endure. 

The precipice, on whose verge I sat, formed a 
side of one of those yawning gul& common in Span- 
ish America, and known by the name barrancas. It 
seemed as if a mountain had been scooped out and 
carried away. Not two hundred yards, horizontally 
distant, was the twin jaw of the chasm, like a black- 
burnt wall; yet the torrent that roared and foamed 
between them was full six hundred feet below my 
position I I could have flung the stump of a cigar 
upon the water ; in fact an object dropping vertically 
from where I sat, for it was a projecting point, must 
hav« fallen plump into the stream. 

It was not unlike the canon where we had tossed 
over the dogs ; but it was higher, and altogether more 
deadful and horrible. 

As I looked down, several small birds, whose spe- 
cies I did not stay to distinguish, were screaming 
below, and an eagle on his broad bold wing came 
soaring over the abyss, and flapped up to my very 
fiice. 

^Well Captain,'' broke in the sharp voice ot 
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Jarants, " what do jon think of it; a nice soft floor 
to dance upon, is n't it? Is n't it, Lopez i " 

"Yea, Captain." 

"All ready there 1 Stop! some music ; we mDBt 
have music; how can he dance without mosict 
Holloa I Sancho, where 'b yonr hnglel" 

"Here, Captain 1" 

"Strike up then ; play Yankee Doodle. Hal hal 
hal Yankee Doodle, do yoa hearf" 

"Yea, Captain," answered the man ; and the next 
moment the well-known strains of the American 
national air sonnded upon my ear, producing a 
strange, sad feeling, I shall never forget. 

" Now, Lopez," cried the padre. 

I was expecting to be swung out, when I heard 
him again shont "stayt" at the same time stopping 
the music 

"By heavens I Lopez, I have a better plan," he 
cried ; " why did I not think of it before 1 It 's not 
too late, yet Hal ha! hal Carramho! They 
shall dance upon their heads ! That 's better, is n*t 
it, Lopez t " 

"Yes, Captain." 

A cheer from the Jarochos announced their ap- 
proval of this change in the ceremony. 
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The padre made a sign to Lopez, who approaehed 

him, appearing to receive some directions. 

I did not at first comprehend the novelty that was 
about to be introduced. I was not long in ignorance. 
One of the Jarochos, seizing me by the collar, 
dragged me back from the ledge, and transferred the 
noose from my neck to my ankles. Horror heaped 
upon horror! I was to be hung head downward^ 
cmd thus left to die hy inches I 

" That will be much prettier, won^t it, Lopez ? ^ 

" Yes, Captain." 

^' The gentleman will have time to make himself 
ready for Heaven before he dies ; won't he, Lopez f 

" Yes, Captain." 

^^Take out the gag ; let him have his tongue fi-ee : 
he '11 need that to pray with ; won't he Lopez ? " 

" Yes, Captain." 

One of the Jarochos jerked the bayonet roughly 

« 

from my mouth, almost dislocating my jaw. The 
power of speech was gone. I could not, if I had 
wished it, have uttered an intelligible word. 

'^ Oive him his hands, too ; he '11 need them to 
keep off the Zopilotes;* won't he Lopez I '* 

" Yes Captain." 

*The black Toltore of Mexieai 



I 
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The thong that bound my wrists was cut, leaying my 
hands iree. I was on my back, my feet toward the 
precipice. A little to my right stood Lopez holding 
the rope that was about to launch me into eternity. 

"Now, the music! Take the music for your cue, 
Lopez ; then jerk him up I " cried the sharp voice of 
the fiend. ^ 

I shut my eyes — waiting for the pull. It was but 
a moment, but it seemed a lifetime. There was a 
dead silence — a stillness like that which precedes 
the bursting of a rock^ or the firing of a jubilee-gun. 
Then I heard the first note of the bugle, and along 
with it a crack — the crack of a rifle I A man 
staggered over me, besprinkling my &ce with blood ; 
and, falling forward, disappeared. 

Then came the pluck upon my ancles, and I was 
jerked, head downward, into the empty air. I felt 
my feet touching the branches above ; and throwing 
tip my arms, I grasped one, and. swung my body 
upward. After two or three efforts, I lay along the 
main trunk, which I embraced with the hug of despair. 
I looked downward. A man was hanging below — 
&r below — at the end of the lariat 1 It was Lopez. 
I knew his scarlet manga at a glance. He wai 
hanging by the thigh, in a snarl of the rope. 
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His bat had fklleo oft I conld Bee the red blood 
nmoiDg over his &ce, aod drippiDg &om bis long 
snakj locks. He hnDg head down. I coold sea 
that he was dead 1 

^e hard thoDg vae catting my ancles, and, oh, 
heaven ! mtder our united weight, the roota were 
cracking I 

Appalling thoaghtl *Uhe tree will give way /" 

I held fast with one arm. I drew fordi 1117 knife- 
fortunately I still had one — with the other. I opened 
the blade with my teeth ; and, stretching backward 
and downward, 1 drew it across the thong. It parted 
with a " Bnig,^ and the red object left me like a flash 
of light. There was a plunge upon the black water 
below — a plunge and a few white bubbles, but the 
body of the Jarocho, with its scarlet trappings, never 
came up after that plunge. 

During all this time, shots were ringing over me. 
I could hear the shouts and cheering of men, the 
trampling of heavy hooft and the clashing of sabers. 
I knew that some strange deliverance had reached ns. 
I knew that a skirmish was going on above me ; bnt 
I could see nothing. I was below the level of the 
diffi 

I lay in a terrible raspenae — listening. I dared 
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not change my poetare. I dared not move. The 
weight of the Jarocho's body had hitherto held my 
feet eecnrely in the notch ; hut that was gone ; and 
my ancles were still tied. A movement, and my legs 
might fall off the limb ; and drag me downward. I 
. waa faint too, from the protracted stm^le for life and 
death, and I hngged the tree, and held on like a 
wonnded squirrel.* 

The shots seemed less freqnent ; the ehonts appeared 
to recede from the clif&. Then I heard a cheer — an 
Anglo Saxon cheer, an American cheer — and the 
. next moment, a well-known voice rang in my ears. 

"By the livin catamonnti he's yeer yitl whooray I 
whoop 1 Niver say diel Hole on Gap'n, teeth an 
toe-nailt Yeer, boys! clntchona wheeno'iyerl qaick, 
hook my claws, Natl now — pull — all thegetherl 
Hooray I" 

I felt a strong hand grasping the collar of my coat, 
and I was raised from my perch, and landed upon 
the top of the cli£ 

I looked around npon my deliverers- Lincoln was 
dancing like a lunatic, uttering his wild, half-Indian 
yells. A dozen men, in the dark green uniform of 

* TImm littl* kninuJi, yrhen woancled, vill olton hiof nupendwl 
npon • tmndi till lib ii eitiuci 



the " monnted rifles," stood looking on, and laughing 
at this grotesqne exhibition. Close hj, another partj 
were guarding some prisoners ; while a hundred 
others were seen, in scattered gronps, along the ridge, 
retorning irom the paranit of the Jarochos, whom 
they had completely rooted. 
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Wilson aod Cameron stood apart from their codl- 
panioDB. With folded arms and thoaghtfal fitcee, 
they watched the shadows of night stealing over lake 
and ch apparel. 

" An hour li^e this casts a spell npon mj spirit," 
eaid Cameron. " I love to see the glare of day &de, 
and give place to the dim, placid twilight" 

"I hare similar feelings," replied Wilson, "bnt 
I like night best when more advanced toward the 
small hoars, and the moon and stars are brightly . 
beaming." 

Cameron made no reply, and the parties remained 
eilent Wilson was the first to epeak. 

"That's a heavy rifle of year's," he said, glaneuig 
at the weapon npon which Cameron was leaning." 
•* I dare flay it has been of serrice to yon in its time." 

"Ko money coold indace me to port with it, because 
16* 



I hare proTed its metal on many occasions. Did I 
ever tell yon of an adrentim that I had once near 
Bed Birerl" 

"You never did; I sbonld like to hear it," eaid 
Wilson. 

**SeTeral yenra ago," resumed Cameron, "I waa 
hunting near Cross Umbers, not far from Ked Kivor. 
^e Indians were then troublesome, and freq^aeotly 
committed their depredations upon the frontier 
setdements: but I waa fond of banting and cared 
little for them, willing to trust to my own courage 
and ingenuity in any emergency that might occnr. 
I carried this same rifle, and was called one of the 
best shots in the coantry. 

"Many people said the piece was too heavy for 
common ose; but I was accustomed to it, and it 
didn't feel burdensome to me; and when I fired, it 
was snre to do the right thing, for what animal could 
carry off an ounce and a half of lead, skillfolly sped 
on its errand ! 

" Having discovered Indian signs one day, I thooght 
it best to change my hunting ground ; and so put 
a considerable distance between me and the spot, and 
encamped on a wide prairie, bounded on the east by 
the Cross llmberB. Not long after this event. I waa 
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eitting on the bank of a Bmall stream, reeting my 
wear; limbs aft«r a long and fatigoing hnnt, vhen I 
was fired upon and slightly wonoded. 

'^Iwas fortanate enough to discover the marksman, 
who proved to be an Indian — of what tribe I do not 
now remember — I instantly shot him dead, and then 
perceired that he was not alone; for one of his 
brethren was with him, who made good his escape. 
Time passed on, and I was undisturbed in my 
amnsoments for a long time. 

"One day, not feeling very well, I returned to my 
camp sooner than nsnal. I laid down to sleep, bat 
conld not I felt nneasy and nervons, and so arose 
and went out on the prairie. The grass was not very 
tall, and the hot suns of the season had dried it nntil 
it was crispy, and rattled as I walked through it. I 
ascended a gentle swell and looked aronnd me. The 
scene was a grand one. On one hand were the Cross 
Timbers, dimly seen in the distance, resembling a 
dense wall of wood built by human hands ; white in 
every other direction the prairie stretched away nntil 
lost in the distance. The son was getting low, and 
looked like a snnset on the sea. As my eyes 
wandered from point, to point they were suddenly 
fixed upon a solitary figure several hundred yards 
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diatant, at the foot of the long Bwell or roll npoM 
vhich I was standing. 

"He stood io an open space, and at first I wcudued 
Itow that coold be, as the grass was so high in every 
other place; but the a&ir bood explained itsel£ 
Here careful examination showed me that the aolitary 
object was an Indian, and his object in plnckisg np 
the dry grau was evident ; he was going to fire the 
prairie I It was donbtlesfl the same fellow that had 
escaped at the time I bad been fired on. He had 
discovered my retreat, and was abont to rev^ige hia 
comrade in a eignal manner. 

" The wind was blowing iresh toward me, and if the 
grass had been set on fire no power on earth could 
have saved me, for the fleetest hone could not ran 
feet enough to escape its devouring flames. A terrible 
dread of that kind of death came over me. I stood 
like one isscinated, and gazed at the preparationa of 
the savage. He stood in the middle of the open 
space be had made, with a burning torch in his hand. 
Innumerable thou^ts rushed throngh my mind in an 
instant of time. I was never so completely paralyzed 
andstnpefled'beforeinmy life. The power of thought 
seemed to be the only power left me, and that wai 
■timnlated to an nnnatural degree. The past, present, 
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and fhtnre, were reviewed and Bpecnlated upon, in 
that brief and broken iragment of time in which 
the savage stood waiting for the brand to bum more 
brightly before tbmeting it into the grasa. 

" Yee, mj destiny was to be bnraed I — some hunter 
or traveler wonid find my body charred and black- 
ened ; and others after a time would pass my bones 
bleaching in the sun. 

"I shuddered ; mj eyes felt hot j my throat was dry, 
and I imagioed that I felt the flames creeping over 
me. If it had been a danger that I could bare 
battled with, or, if I could hare seen any chance for 
escape depending upon my own exertions, it would 
have been different ; but now all I could do was to 
Btand and stare the most dreadful of all deaths in the 
&ce. 

*' You must remember that all these ideas and re- 
flections rushed through my mind in the shortest 
appreciable space of time ; for yon must know that 
the sndden prospect of great danger from which there 
is no apparent mode of escape, imparts to the brain a 
horrible faculty of thought, oiC which the mind at ease 
can form no possible conception. 

" I closed my eyes in prayer, and commended my 
•onl to God } bnt it was impossible for me to dose 
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mj eyes agaiuBt the one great aod abaorbing idea in 
my mind — that of being burnt np like a vile reptile 
that crawls in the weeds. 

"My lipe nncloeed ; as they did bo, inj eyes rested 
apon my trnety rifle ; it was the first time I bad 
thonght of it, for the difltance was great between ma 
and my enemy ; bnt now it looked like an old friend, 
and the only one that had the power to save me. 

" I embraced the thonght that the eight of my 
rifle called np — a species of joy which is nearly 
overpowered by an antagonizing feeling. 

*'One chance still remained — a small chance, it 
was trne, but still a chance ; and despair cannot 
completely paralyze and sabdae the heart, while even 
one fkint hope remained. I lifted the inetrnment 
upon which hnng my destiny. As my glance ran 
over the intervening distance, I felt how desperate 
indeed was my prospect of life ; for an hundred good 
marksmen might try their skill in vain, in aiming 
at an object so far oS. Then I remembered that my 
weapon was of nncommon calibre and weight, and 
would throw a ball further than any I had ever seen. 
I recollected also, that I had loaded it that very dky 
with nncommon care, and for a long shot. 

** Hie ladian moved the torch, and was abont to 
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apply it to the comboBtible material ; there vaa no 
time to lose. The rifle came to my ahonlder qmck 
and firm, and I braced ap my nen'ee tor a ready aim 
with a strong effort of the will. I looked throagfa the 
* doable eights,' and the muzzle coveted the Indian's 
head. Mj heart seemed to stop beating, held in the 
graep of that terrible BUBpense. It was bnt an 
instant — then the rifle sent an ounce and a half of 
lead on its mission with a crack that was nnnsaally 
lond and sharp^ and a recoil which threw me back a 
few paces. 

"The smoke curled away, bnt I dared not look. 
I passed mj hand slowly across my forehead, for my 
brain was throbbing painlnlly. Every moment I 
expected to be greeted by a dense smoke from tho 
burning prairie, and to hear the hissing of the burn- 
ing flame ; bnt nothing of the kind occurred, and I 
ventured to look toward the spot where the savage 
had stood with his torch ; I took courage, reloaded 
my rifle, and hastily walked toward the place. 

"I reached it — the Indian lay upon his back, the 
brand half extinguished, beside him ; an ounce and 
a half of lead had passed through his bead. I sank 
down, overpowered with gratitude, and the various 
emotions which such an incident was calculated to 
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inajHie. This wu the greatest shot I ever made, and 
probably ihall never equal it again. Oan joa woit 
der thati am at ached to the rifle C 

'*Not at all," said the Captain eamestlj. **I 
should never part with it, if it vas mine.'' 
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Mr In U17 otbw abapa; and Iba poblisban oanBdantlr aipcM Ibat, ta canaldmdM 
al Iba gnat MUmj lalw et tba work, the large mm aipeoded bi pnparlngll ft« Uw 
pmfc and tha aieeedlnetj moderat* priaa at wUch it la otfared, that II will b* &«■• 
•blr noahad \>j mrj lurar of siwd booki. 

Pnbliihed by Milus, Oitdn A Mdujoam, 

Hol U Park Eoir, IlBwYouL,uid 107 Genoaeo-at, Auinms. 



IIFE ON THE PIAI5S, 

And ftmong the Digging being scenes and adventures of an 

OT«rUDd JoDrnfj to Calirornii, With particQlar Ineideota of tb» 

Houte SulfertBgi of the Emigrantl. Indian Tribit^ Ao. 

Bf A.D1LXH0. 8B4pp.]ZmomiM. pTi««tl,£e. 



BRIEF EXTRAOTB FROM LENOTMY NOTIOES. 

VKk\ag up [h« bnak, wtih id Kniriil ot oihn, pcnw^ng > eanarj gluaa 1^ «Mh 
b«Am uuninlne more sIumIt, v* tantti* to b*v1ii|[ lonotlui Um ria(,ud rod It 
tbw(fa wtltacut Uoppln^— /'«iaiJ«(>Ua 3at. Bt*. Poll. 

Thiiboo): ElTHtlie fullMt rltw UuIitf hiis arm irmped to«lh«rofU»eh*ni]ln 
bftblu and piivulnni of tbfl fljnLETMfitA uf 1S40 uiA 1SIM\ wilb thp Inddaala DTdlnwr ud 
•nrurdlnvj, wbtch nUeBdiid ibglr >iani«T.— ^. F. Aij^M Brgiiim: 

II iJiqiilUEnphlcandriinlciilu'lnllidfUiIli. We know no! when to Bud ft wock of 
Hmliu IntcDIlDn, wllli d>iu1 InforsutJOQ ud loleneL— JT. r: TInwi. 

Thli work wtll pnm u InicnMIng one to IboH oonMnplattsf ui arerlnd Joor- 
nej to 1h« (cnldeD renrlonB, u well » ft pleVftnt flniUe ampftDioa In ft kutc winter vt^ 
niSg.— &ii*M CWeeSnMiA 

'Weftre mrM hftpi>r u coininnid tba ftbore nadilile book lo onr inftDj Mindly bat 
mtM MpcfrUll^ 10 to tboae wEioftn bound "^veetwafd tiol^'—OJUo Sb^fuman, 

Tflftit Aovo to ■ more thnrmifb Rftdlnf of Ur Dekm^ Tftloftbl* WDi^ft nniW7 p^ 
rawl hiiinc il'en b> ft deeire to ai^o^ it onr lalnitv Itft aiciltlnf pfm.—PUla. Cour, 

The (nthor't nimUT* will untonlr be (bund of (beorblng Intereat to the iienarftj raid- 
m, bal ftlxu of KTFiI vfttu* u ft rnlile Id ench fti lair Taotnr* m ouke ft ibnUftr lannH* 
to Uia land of %rAi.^Dod<i^t UUroiy M^tum, 

Boms of the iDlbor'a trldt ud wlienbim on the mad-^or rftthir wb« Mna* wm 
aoTDftil— fiirclbly remind lunf the trtbatittunt ud imiulDf mUluM rallied In "Turf 
—ft CtuMile Id (lie itar— Rural Sea Yarttr, 

Whrn the book hu once been oommenoed, ItwRI be Annd lird ts «•■• lb* p«uiL 
■ntlllt eontaDUarsftllileTaurad. Wa predict fOr It ■ luf* mIf.— OkriaE, JntOft. 

Thle li 1 iMink brlin hll of Iniciwtlni Inddpntft, bair breadita eacBiKt, DilKakaft ftud 
•oSlirlnci nf IhceoilcnnlpftTlj lo which Iheanthor belonged, at eiparlenoad tn tn*al- 
lag (n iUlfTimli b7 waj or the great VtlL—S. Y. Orffon, 

Tl>li laone of the amet readibla, ud periupalti* moat utful tf the "OftllAmlB 
BoDka." — Oiliena AdeertUer. 

Ha baa glirn a lerj Iniereatliii aecnUDt of falft}oniie7.— ("layiva CM^. 

The prrilaind bardahlpa of thaJnnnirT ftM iItMIt itephzted, 1 
Unghftble Hcenca of eiulf^aiit lira.^^iinim DaHy AdvettUtr. 

(Ttnm a in. HI Dbatrvut eye. and wrllM la u ettj, flowliig tiatia.—PIMadtlpli*a Dot- 
tar NmM2Kipw. 
It la 1 vcrr rcftdftblfl book ud will And u aitenslT* iftla,— ITaaEdyim, Bvaaitt. 

to all. ft Terr novel ud ( 



The writrr aeema to hiTa been bent on aealngaTonthlng thai wia tobeiesn. on th« 
tnnrnev.ftnrihlfnftmtlvelirulluf lUeandlntereS. flla pin>duuht)<Mi glvaa vrr; Itit 
Ptcluni iif ft irlp ICM* tlie wntlnent, vVh lU romuoe ud II* lutdahlpa, la pleaanna 
U<1 \W pvrll*.-Jf. Aur^'nif F'irmtr. 

It eiinnlna mnch InlcrfMIng and latnable Infbnnfttlon reapectlng the coontiy and th* 
haUu. iiiiiiiture and eliftrftctw i-f Mvetftl indlu trlba; alK >kiUli<s ejhlblHnji Ibe nn- 
■IVM and jHua-nl cuiidith>ii vt endely In Callfiinila. 11 la altogethar u amuliii aniLlB 
SlnullTO l-dnuH.— /■«M«rp(l VhiUtUm Aviecati. 

Pnbliahed bj UILLER, ORTOK A MULLIOAN, 
"So. U Puk Hot, ITbw Tou, ud 101 Gsi>e>e»4t, Adkikm. 



THE AUSTRALIAN CAPTIVE, 




OB, 15 T£ABS ASVEKTUBE OF WH. JACKJUH. 



iDcludtng his BeBidence among tlie Cannibals of Nnrta 

Land, with Furtsits and other Ilhiatrations. Edited 

by Rev. I. Chamdeelain. Muslin, 392 pp. 12mo. 

Price |1,25. I 



Nstlcea of tbe Prcaa— Brl 

The (rinwintr Kcnanta ftom (hU pfw O^^ljlrhifs 



lining • new cliJipWr In lh« Wi*iry tl 
I who tvtt Kttimed IVimi a fi>iwa Bid 
r New UoHuO, UHl told Uieiurr (if Tta*t 



■itTrntan: Ilu bm beln; the llnl cliillml ma 
Icn^benrd n^tttenuuiumf lhfuitbr»|iiiptiAf]' 

Hfttv««iinii«t flowing Kcmint of Iha inunpnipd cutoaw of Itaabubi 

if lar nwl-'n will procure ■ mpj «f It, tliej "III be «h1* lo unrtilD Iha 
plnyr^ favtrpi-t Ul6 woDdivfOI hom, Hid the muT iluwen to wlilcb ba wm 

Pabliahed bf UILLER, ORTON A MDLLIOAN, 
ITo. U Park Bow, Btw ToaK, and 101 G<aa»M^^., 



SIBNETS HISTORY OF AUSTRAIIA., 

THREE COLONIeFoF AUSTRALIA. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, YICTORIA k SOUTH AUSTRALU 

Fastnres, Copper Mines & Gold Fields. 

BT SAMUEL SIDMBT. 



T« lUiatnttou. nulla, 4M ft UM. Price $14f* 



Mrf Sitncti tiwm Htdcei tf tta Piw. 



Vt luT* txen ffnUlT liitnvM In ths oatli— to mneb MlndHd. Out n mid 
BM ntuy onnslTM wttfaaot goliig thnw^b villi II eatin,— >: r. itop. A<v. 

Ttaa pnslKau of the ■Dltaar. ud the DnqnHlloiubla Hnm* mm wbtpli b* dnm bk 
btbrmUlon. afford! the hlghnt inidiMiDa thUUid<itilli.hlatDr)nl,iUtliDQil udn- 
(yr^Uul. (re nocDnU ud nlUile.— ^. T. Jirur. (/ StunrliOgt. 

lti«vork kbATfr lumfld linot onlj TffyllTeljuid lnt«r»tlDfr, but hftvlnr bf4B pvv- 

nmlloa vhleb evorjbndj is Jo qast c^ AndwULcb mitft bo Jn^aiUil« tij p«nazu iatuid- 
iBf to VBt^tA—lf. r. Orv. 

mi woTkafll>TdBuiextu11ent opportnnltrrnrbflflnniLDp thoTADtEhiy Aoqiulntf^ with 
vtiul* pflnoDsl obBra^^i^on, — Am^riaaji Courter, 

Totli«]mmlgTwittlbtirorkwllf,ltlfl b*UeT«d, ftunbh ft Bftfo ftnd foil gnldb — XkiBo^ 
Xtmpaptr, 

TlioDfh thon hiTfi l>»r mon ^ovlnir plctnna of AbtlpodAl 11^ *e )itT» 7«t Mfoi 
■one that gruiipa so au\j r>cla, ind imparU to clear ■ y\t^i—S. Y. SsaxgMii. 

The infen-malloii embodliid In thli work Is Jut what It soufht tot bj mvj out— AootiM 



TboH vho wlih to he liRirTDeil In nlatlon to Anttnlla will And Ifalt tcIirm eannlet* 
Is InlDflirmatlDUandFicHdInglr iDlamUiwilnaUki detatlt,— £(M^ rVMto* Era. 

Tbta It ft handtomt ISms of 40§ pant, ii«i1y llluMiatHl wlUi enmiliwfc ftboonrtlM 
wllheTeryTiB^elr oMntervtIng InfurmtiJoii rapiK^ng AiutnllL^£iiM<RH Oixtmar. 

Etoit Ip'elllgont n*lorwlIl ba dttnly Inlwetled In the aMOoiit of Hw ttulT pM- 
MmtlirtiplDliboraor Ura.Cineanpui,whohaaconIribotedli> IitiifIt to tha wt^bn gf 
AMtrallt, br the colonlutlon of bar owd tax.— I'otei CnnJv WM^. 

Publiihed by MILLLR, ORTON h MULLIGAN. 
No. Se Full Kov, NKwTou,ud 101 Q«te*M4U, Ausdmi 



XXLLMB, OBTOJT A MULUBAX PVXJUSS 
SBE&T KZV Un> SIUT JEVKITB IV iURURI, 

From U» Eultaat Falodtatha Prtft Tlm^ by Jon T>oi^LI.D^ 
(00 UIiiMntlaii*, moiilii, Sn pp , Stos 



ompnxm OF THK wixiE oar ikt-iobx, 

Wltfa u Appodlx on tbt AnUfiiltls of lb* Wtd, br Hon. E. a Swn^ 



ni FBIUI AID OOBEAK FnBOEUI, 

To whloh !• addsdi BnpplKMit, «uiUlEiliic UeHlMoiy if OBtBto. W^^slk 
LlTlnplaB, YnU* mid AUicinj Couillta, by Oi TcuiD^ •dUuv of 'Tb* 
HoUud Fiirchm," WB i^ gmi, I 

MiViUJiT OF TBg VAS V/ *'*'4 IKQOO) 

Fram the cimiinciioeiDant oC ho«lllti« wltb ths Hiiltsd Stali^ la lh« 
im H Joi t ioD of peace— imbneljif doCAilBd fte«eiuite of tbe brttUtfiC aoblBTi^ 
IMon of Qononle Turlor, BccO, Vonb, Twign Kchimt lad otba% ky 
JoMV B. Jcmm, M UlastnUoDi, mulln, BOt pp^ lirgallnux, 1 

to Hire ocMTe aJlUoB, embMMd motosoo, ranble edge, SU pm I 

HTSTDST OF CEIX XOBKOBI, 

Or, Ltttu D(r B^U, wia > Hcsalr of Jm BmU, tb* •• Amatoa !!■• 
hornet," II Ulmtntjou, miiiUn, 800 pp^ Umx, 1 

nsioBT m> comunov or obsqov, 

InclBdlng ■ ToTige roimd the W^ld, by B«T. fi. HofM, of tho Onfoo 
Hlieloii anulln. <3T pp., Ilmo. t 

From the period of the Oouqiieat br Spain, to Ibe fbrnuHon of > 8t*to; 
oontidiiliig u teeoODt of the Oold Mlnea, Eeeonraa, ud AdTentuo 
unoDg: lb* Uloeit, etc; ileo Adrleeto Emlgruti; eoloced finiiiripleM 
and oib«r lUiutnt]oii% mniUn, bos pp., llmo. 1 

nnisra HiBitiET of aotteaiia. 

The Three CoIdhIh of AsatnlU, Hew Baolb Wili^ Tlotaili, BoBlh Aaa- 
tnlli, tbeli Pubme, Copper Mima and Gold Flaldi, bj Btiniti. Bmnr, 



FUnOHAL UMILT SSCTDLOPXDU, 

Of BW017, Blognphf and I^TiIt, eompiidiic promloeat Xrenli In tb* 
Blitorr of tbe World, Blocnphlia of Eminent Kan, ud IntarBtiv Aa- 
ePuB if DUUBgnlabed T^Telei^ bj JoE« Fioai, LL D, MO Uutn- 



• MILLEB, OSTOg * MULZJ&AM PUBLmff 

•TWILTZ TSASS A BLAT^ 

TheNunUnaT Bouuun NonmiT. a dtlian of If nr-ToiL. mimi prf 
In VublngtoD Cil; Is lUl, ud rtHoad In 13% from * OotKn Plutttloa 



*inio tassOi or & Hinrn's im, 

iDclidlng CammlDgi' AdnDliim usciDg thi Unu. Elcpbiati rad oIlMr 
wild ADlnuli or Alrla, tij Joan Fbor. LL. D^ with B eolond ud 800 
lattai-pKH UlnitnUaiu, iniiiUii,4CT pp^ Umo. 1 H 

UB OV IHK 7UIHB, 

Aad imong the Dlggto^ being Scenee ud AdTatDra of u Orabnd 
latoKj to CnUtornli. vlUi parUcDlir InddeoH sf Ui* Knnte, BnOwlDfl of 
■mlgruU, iDdlin THbo. ^r-, bj A. Diuira, Ulagtntad, SH pm Umo. I M 

SHI AUSmAUAX CAPTITZ, 

Or. rutsDD Ymh' Adnonina of WUllun Jiekmiu, Indodliig fcli Bad- 
denCH unong the Cuinlbili of Nnyti' Lud, with portnlti ud otlur ilhil- 
tTBlLoDi, sdlt4dbjBflT. L OnAJUBLAuri iinuUn,snpix, Umap. -->.*>• 1 M 

mnraiEK life. 

Or Bceoei ud AdTViitncM la Um Booth-mM, bf F. Himiua, mutatod, 
mnallD, Sit piL, llnuL 1 M 

IEUUJV8 AOTZHTDSZS, 

Bj l^nd ud Bo, being nisiitible Fh() R'om AnQuoUs fioonea, odlUd 

^ J. O. Bunun, lUuilnled, mniUn, SOi pmllmo. 1 N 

UBIVQ DEEDS 07 fl|f llp<.Tf; in f ttt"">™' i 

WIUiItiagnpblEElBketchu,b7 J.O.BxAiaAii,mnAil*d,Umo.<lMlpp. 1» 

UIE ATTHX SOUTH, 

Being NinmU'H, Bcenta, ud Inddutiln BUn lib,br W.L.S. BUB^ 
lUoatnted, mnaUii,Cl>PPilS°M. t H 

IWaniy TABS OF THE WIKC, 

Comprulig tJis Fronder Wui of Pmns^lnali, TliglBli, KeBbu^, Obio^ 
Indluia, Illlnuli, T«niM«« ud Vlsconijn. ud embndDg the IndlTldul 
AdvaDtum unoDg lhelndluu,ud ExploltAof Boone, KonCon, Clirk, Lo- 
gun, ud oibrr Border lleroM ottlie Wool, bj Piontsai Fnon, SOO IIIqi- 
tiHtloiu, miulln, 60S pp., muBlIn, Sto. I bd 

SCENES, 

And KtmlnUccncea, together with Uirimng L«g*Bde ud Tndlllan* of Iha 

Ked Uu of tboForttt, Mlustnled, rantUn, Bto. % OS 



MILLBB, ORTON ± MULXJOAS PUSLISS 

• TJf It 0p HlfH ItT CUT, 

Of KcnCoek;, bj Hmua GmLKT *iid Era Stsacur, wltfa portntt 

OB Ma*l, tnosIlD, US j^h llmcL, 1» 

Tn But*— maallD. gUt edgH ud ftill gilt bUm^ 1 » 

'^DX Ain) it yieWTHTai Qf Hlnf itv CUT, 

Bdsg (b* iboTs, to which li iddsd hla noM nut ud popolu Bp n a b wt 
will] ponndt OB •twl, muUn, «S8 pp^ Bio. IM 

*UR OF DAHIEL WEBSnB, 

And bu Uutsr riMo, br B. F. Tvn; D. D^ Piwddant ^ OoHU* Col- 
li^ with portHlu uid athu llloMntkHu, diiuUb, 1 T^ Itnuh, (ta 
prMi>,raidTbinunmve(lBMO 

UR OF nOXQB WAUUXUTUR, 

Flnt PnaiddDl nrihsUnlLiid BtMt«,b7 JiUD Brum, LL, D^ saw lal 
DDgHlltloB, wlLhpoRiiltniiteeI,niii|]1n, tTlpF, llmo. 1 M 

TaiBuo— miullDiglltedgHudnillgUtilda, IM 

•IHB OF THOKAS JSFFERBOIT, 

Stoond Prealdeit of tbs United BlitM, \j Hnnr B. Etinui, (la pnp*- 

UTXB OFIAXES KUHBOV UH) JAXZS WHBOE, 

Foortb ind Ofth Pntldmn of lb* tJmud BUtM. wltb Hlitorlid VMim 
oftbaliAdmlnMnllOMbr J. (l APAn,ibMp,«2ppnllniaL I W 

UR OF JOES QDIKCT ASAMB, 

Slith rmldeDt of tb* OnlMd Stile^ b; Wiuun H. SxwAis, portnK 
cmtttal, ■niullii,4M p|L, tlmo. 1 flt 

Un OF ADDBET 7ACU05, 

a«T«iilb ProIdaDC dTth* United BltUi^ InrfndlBg >li neat ImiHitut StiU 
Fipcn, ud Banenitt'B Enlogj, by loati B. Swuwm, uiuIId, 9>T pfi, ISmu. 1 HI 

LUX 07 OEK. -WnilAlC R HABBISON, 

Ninth Pneldent of tlia Unltaa et*ts% bf B. UmreoimtT, portntt OD 
■twi, mailln, MB pp, llmo. 1 » 

LIFE OF <mr. ZACHAST TATLOB, 

Twslftb Piwldcnt of the United BtitM, b; H. HanaoaEa, with itod 
portr^t ud other UluelTKttoiii^ nnunn, 4X8 pf^ Iflmo. ....^.... ....,.,.. 116 

^fea Baiu— moTocoo, marble edge, Bro^ --,.^ ,...,,,.. .,.. 1 V 

lOB or OEir. FBAHK FIEBCE, 

FoDrteonth rmldent of the Uolted SUlM, with Itli loangnr^ Juldi^ 

b; D. V. BuTixrr, with potMt oa atcal, mullb, KX pp., lima n 

UFB OF BXSJAmi FBAHKI0, 

Vritten bj bltoMlC wllh hit lU*»1lu*oiu Eia>]n, portnll oh ttael, moi' 
llii,SISpp,, llmo. I» 



MILLBR, OBTOJT A MVLUQAN PXmLOB 

UR or wuijruu) soon, 

B7£.I>.KUnnns,wltllUllM*tkMIBd »W^KWUn,S)Bli(>,UML 1 « 

un OF unm KOHunt, 

Gonrncr of Hsnguj, iDdndliic NotlsM of On Km ud Beana* if Dm 
Honginu BvTDliillon, ud bli pdiwlp*] gpiidiM, b7 P. C Baunsi; 
iTlt1iIntrodacl]anbjBa>AomOunE>si,itMlpcinnlC,mnaUn,inpp.IliBih 1 fS 

*UR OF SAStHL BOOMI, 

ThB PlDDHT of U)« Wnt. )i7 W. E. Boam, villi portadt ud otlw llh» 
tntlona, miuliii, 13mo^ (Ld pifai) ^ - lift 

UR OF VlPOLBia BOIAIABIS, 

Smparoi of Fiuca, bj J. Q. Lookbasz. tt 
TDBAia-iiuullii.|llt«]g«udriingUtn4a>, 

'^TOB or HUE hdbxh yf**^pi]fn, 

FlrN Wlh of NtpolMn, b; P. a HusuT, vllb portnit OB rt 

SSt pp^ ISmo. '. 

•SwM Bua--aiiiiIla.gUt«d(MUidtii)lcUtdd<^ 

•UTS or KAST vasa m mum, 

B7 F. 0. HBlsur, portoilt on ita^ mullD, us pp^ 11^ . , . . 

UR OF BET. Annmuc immaw, 

Of tha Bnmua ICMlaii, b7 J. CLBoaT. itad pc 
1taBAK>-niuUa,gUtedcMUiiniUgUtildu, 1 

JJWBOFTBSTHBXiWU, JUOKMB, 

BrAB mm ltWiu*«r.»portr»ll»oinl»tl,iinMlln,WpM*°a-." 1 
ta SAia-ciiiaUi^gUtadguudtliDgatddM, 1 

UVB OF KAXT ARD 1USTE& WASUUUIIUI, 

llo±ti ud Wlft of e«iga WuUnftca, br "'—'— Q Onocun, ' 
p«tnltDiiitiiol,BiiuUii,HSpp„]«mo. 

Tem Biu-^niutln, gUt ed(« md full gilt ildM, 1 

UR or LADT 7AIE QSXX, 

B7D. T. BunxTT, porinll«iitHl,niaallii,3Mi^lteia. ] 

Tn Sau—iiiiuUii, gilt adseaudflill gilt Mda^ 1 

UR 0? JOAir OF ABC, 

The If dd of (Maui, by B. W. Baour^ portrait « ttail, U) pp. Ifmo. 

TOHKRAIif OF THE LAR WAS 

Wlih Ortat Britain, wUb poRnlB of Osunla Jackaoo, Brown, Iboomb, 
Scott, HuTlioD ud OalBM, bf JOHH B. Jmm, mnilln, KIT pp, 13nulL,. I 
UTBB OF EUEEHT KEIHOmsr HiJlREHi, 

Containing Blagmpbical Bkatalieg, Inddont^ Anaodotaa, Baooida if I^t*^ 
Ao, bj Eev. p. DosoLU Goun, irilh PortralM of Bar, John Wtattj. 
Bar. J. W. FlMehar, Bar. Biebtid WaUoD, Bar. Jobn Emory, Bar. BM- 
|>baaOIlii;muUD,4Wp^Umo. 1 



^ 
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